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Labour  MEP  Hugh  Kerr,  threatened  with  deselection  for  allegedly  bringing  party  into  disrepute  photograph:  wes  merman 


The  Labour  MEP: 

I only  offered 
Tony  some  advice 

The  Party: 

You’re  out, 
comrade 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


r— HE  first  victim  of  New 
I Labour's  drive  to  exert 
I discipline  and  prevent 
■cted  members  bringing  the 
rty  into  disrepute  will  be  a 
twine  member  of  the  Euro- 
an  parliament  who  heckled 
my  Blair  at  October's  party 
nference. 

Hugh  Kerr,  unrecon- 
■ucted  Old  Labour  MEP  for 
? Harlow-based  Essex  West 
d Hertfordshire  East  con- 
tuency,  is  being  threatened 

th  deselection  after  regular 
bile  criticism  of  the  party 
idership. 

[f  be  loses  his  nomination 
- the  marginal  seat  at  the 
iropean  elections  in  two 
are'  time,  he  win  be  the 
st  elected  member  to  be  de- 
lected under  Labour's  new 
sciplinary  code. 

Wayne  David,  Labour 


leader  in  the  European  Par- 
liament, said  Mr  Kerr  had 
brought  the  party  Into  disre- 
pute by  heckling  at  party 
meetings  and  badgering  Mr 
Blair  as  he  attended  a recep- 
tion organised  by  the  priva- 
tised gas  companies  at  the 
party  conference  In  Black- 
pool. 

Denying  the  charge,  Mr 
Kerr  said:  “I  do  not  have  any 
enthusiasm  for  New  Labour 
and  I am  sure  they  regard  me 
as  an  unreconstructed 
wanker,  but  I am  a socialist  of 
the  old  school.” 

He  said  he  had  been  having 
a drink  at  the  conference  with 
Peter  Townsend,  author  with 
Baroness  Castle  of  a conten- 
tious pamphlet  on  pensions, 
when  the  leader  swept  past. 

‘1  think  ail  I said  was:  ‘Yon 
ought  to  have  a chat  with  Pro- 
fessor Townsend  because  he 
knows  about  pensions'  and  be 
said  ‘Oh  really?*  1 think  the 


apparatchiks  were  livid  that  I 
had  deflected  the  Great 
Leader  on  his  way  fro m the 
arena,  but  frankly  it  was  very 
civilised  and  I cannot  see  that 
I have  brought  the  party  into 
disrepute.” 

The  leadership  of  the  63 
Labour  MEPs  in  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  has  been 
stung  into  action  for  fear  of 
losing  influence  with  Mr 
Blair  and  his  inner  circle  at 
Westminster. 

Mr  David  said:  “From  now 
on  people  who  do  step  out  of 
line  will  be  dealt  with.  The 
party  has  a right  to  demand 
certain  standards  of  decent 
and  civilised  behaviour  and 
in  my  view  Mr  Kerr  has  not 
shown  that.  He  Is  being  made 
an  example  of. 

•*We  want  a close  and  posi- 
tive relationship  with  the 
Labour  Party.  A group  of  us 
meets  Tony  every  six  weeks 
to  feed  in  policy  at  the  highest 
level  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  that  relationship  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  likes  of 
Hugh  Kerr/’ 

The  disciplinary  threat  fol- 
lows a series  of  disputes  with 
the  party  at  Westminster  over 
Mr  Blair’s  modernising  drive. 
They  culminated  in  a public 
row  last  year,  with  36  mem- 
bers of  the  European  group, 
including  Mr  Kerr,  signing  an 
advertisement  In  the  Guard- 
ian opposing  the  reform  of 
Clause  4 of  the  party’s 
constitution. 

Mr  Kerr  ban  made  little 
secret  of  his  contempt  for  the 
party’s  direction  In  letters  to 
the  Guardian  and  articles  for 
magazines  such  as  Tribune. 

The  53-year-old  former  uni- 
versity lecturer  and  one-time 
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Tories  caught 
cheating  in 


crucial  vote 


Sf/Z  0 Hii 


Michael  White 
Political  Edftor 


THE  Government 
was  last  night  at- 
tempting to  shrug 

off  Labour  and 
Liberal  Democrat 
outrage  after  the 
discovery  that  Tory  whips 
h«d  cheated  the  Opposition 
over  the  votes  of  three  MPs  in 
order  to  guarantee  victory  in 
the  tight  Commons  debate  on 
fishing  policy. 

In  a classic  piece  of  parlia- 
mentary skullduggery  ahead 
of  the  crucial  vote,  three  ail- 
ing or  absent  Conservative 
MPs  were  first  “paired”  with 
absent  Liberal  Democrats, 
then  also  paired  with  Labour 
MPs  unable  to  be  at  the  Com- 
mons —a  sleight  of  hand  that 
last  night  prompted . Opposi- 
tion leaders  to  suspend  the 
system  from  the  new  year,  . 

The  pairing  system  is  built 
on  trust  If  trust  is  destroyed 
the  system  is  unworkable." 
the  two  parties  said  ina  state- 
ment that  promised  concerted 
action  to  ambush  the  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  In  January 
as  John  Major  struggles 
towards  the  election  without 
a majority.  It  signals  a cha- 
otic start  to  election  year. 

At  the  heart  of  the  row  was 
a routine,  if  arcane,  transac- 
tion designed  to  allow  MPs 
and  ministers  to  travel  away 
from  Westminster  or  be  side 
by  “pairing"  one  absentee 
against  another.  No  formal 
rules  exist,  only  long-stand- 
ing conventions.  They  were 
occasionally  breached  by 
Labour's  minority  govern- 
ment in  the  late  1970s,  though 
not  In  such  a premeditated 
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way.  Tempers  rose  when  the 
Labour  Chief  Whip,  Donald 
Dewar,  and  Archy  Kirkwood, 
his  liberal  Democrat  counter- 
part, realised  they  could  have 
won  Monday's  316-305  vote  by 
317  to  316  if  toe  three  improp- 
erly paired  MPs  and  the  nine 
Official  -Ulster  unionists  — 
who  abstained  — had  all 
voted  with  the  Opposition. 

instead  of  the  "resounding 
success”  that  ministers 
promptly  claimed,  a defeat 
could  have  triggered  a No 
Confidence  vote  against  John 
Major;  hence  yesterday's 
anger.  It  was  fuelled  by  the 
belief  that  toe  Tory  whip, 
Derek  Conway,  must  have 
known  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  paired  Walter 
Sweeney,  Terry  Dicks  and  Sir 
Keith  Speed  with  both  sides. 

It  was  only  20  minutes  be- 
fore the  1 0pm  vote  on  Monday 
that  the  Unionists  decided  to 
abstain  after  obtaining  con- 
cessions on  fishing  policy, 
their  leader.  David  Trimble, 
confirmed  last  night  **We 


member  of  the  Trotskyite  In- 
ternational Socialist  group 
wrote  earlier  this  yean  “We 
desperately  need  a Labour 
government  but  one  that  will 
not  shirk  the  radical  socialist 
policies  necessary  to  achieve 
a better  deal  for  alL” 

The  MEPs’  group  has  yet  to , 
adopt  the  code  of  conduct  but 
is  likely  to  do  so  early  in  toe 
new  year. 

Its  current  sanction  against 
Mr  Kerr  amounts  to  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  his 
chairmanship  of  the  parlia- 
ment's delegation  to  Austra- 
lia, but  Mr  David  said  that  un- 
less he  fell  into  line  tougher 
measures  could  be  taken. 

“If  his  misbehaviour  con- 
tinues, disciplinary  action 
could  be  taken  under  existing 
procedures,  including  the 
removal  of  the  party  whip 
which  would  mean  he  was  not 
eligible  for  reselection . . . and 
that  will  be  considered." 


devil  they  know 


Ruaridh  Nicoll  in 

Kinshasa  reports  on 
the  return  from 
convalescence  of 
President  Mobutu 


Emerging  on  to  the 
steps  of  his  chartered 
plane.  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  the  man  in  the  leopard- 
skin  hat  looked  out  happily 
on  the  country  he  has  pillaged 
for  30  years.  He  was  greeted 
by  an  enormous  roar. 

Thousands  of  Zaireans 
rushed  under  the  jet  that  had 
flown  him  to  the  capital,  Kin- 
shasa, yesterday  from  exile  in 
France  as  if  they  wanted  to 
carry  the  plane  on  their 
shoulders.  After  nearly  a year 
their  “marshal”  had  come 
home.  Two  men  held  up  a 
banner  that  read  "Mobutu 
Equals  Solution". 

Mr  Mobutu,  aged  66,  de- 
clared he  had  defied  doctors' 
orders  to  return  and  prom- 
ised not  to  flinch  from  the  cri- 
sis feeing  the  country  In  the 
wake  of  a rebel  uprising  in 
the  rash  “Each  time  that 
Zaire  has  been  threatened  in 
the  past,  I have  never  pulled 
back.  I wffi  never  pull  back,” 
he  said. 

The  returning  exile  was  fol- 


lowed by  a fleet  of  planes 
loaded  with  washing  ma- 
chines, television  sets  and 
video-recorders  bought  dur- 
ing his  medical  convalescence 
on  the  French  Riviera. 

Behind  the  public  show  of 
affection  there  is  a vast  land 
seething  with  resentment  and 
unrest  after  three  decades  of 
corruption,  misrule  and  now 
armed  rebellion. 

Gaetan  KakudJL  spokesman 
for  Laurent  Kabfla,  president 
of  the  rebel  Alliance  ofDemO- 
cratic  Forces,  said  Mr  Mobu- 
tu’s return  changed  nothing. 
“We  know  he  is  preparing  a 
•counter-attack,  but  we  are 
confident  and  prepared  to  res- 
pond. The  regime  of  Mr  Mo- 
butu is  a sick  regime,”  be  said 
by  telephone  from  Brussels. 
“We  need  a new  man  to  recon- 
struct the  country."  . . 

Zairean  state  radio  had 
broadcast  appeals  on  Monday 
for  residents  of  Kfriahasa  to 
turn  out  in  huge  numbers  to 
greet  the  president  — and 
they  responded  in  style.  Np 
gleet  does  not  breed  contempt 
in  this  country  and  thousands 
waited  to  welcome  him. 

“It’s  happiness,  total  happi- 
ness," said  Wahasa  Gerembo. 
aged  88.  from  Kinshasa,  as  he 
wafted  for  the  plane.  “We 
know  he  is  living  and  walking 
turn  to  page  2,  column  8 
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‘TheWhips  area 
Byzantine  part  of  the 
constitution.. : 
Whether  this  or  that 
was  said  in  private 
and  to  whom, 

Ido  not  know.  But 
whatever  happened, 
we  would  have  won 
that  vote.” 

Michael  HeseHme 
(left),  yesterday 

find  it  Impossible  to  believe 
that  the  rinahlA  pairing  could 
be  accidental,"  the  Dewar 
Kirkwood  statement  said 
after  a formal  protest  to  the 
Tory  Chief  Whip,  Alastalr 
Goodlad.  In  effect,  they 
accused  their  opponents  of 
Cheating  What- startled  MPs 
on  bath  sides  was  that  minis- 
ters, led  by  Michael  Hesel- 
tine,  defended  the  tactic. 

Mr  Heseltine  said:  “The 
whips  are  a Byzantine  part  of 
the  British  constitution. 
Whether  this  or  that  was  said 
in  private  and  to  whom,  I do 
not  know.  But  whatever  hap- 
pened, we  would  have  won 
that  vote.  That's  why  the 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
parties  are  so  furious." 

The  brazen  response  led  to 
a suspension  of  all  contacts 
through  toe  “usual  channels" 
between  the  parties.  Mr  Con- 
way, a bluff  Geordie  right- 
winger, went  to  ground  as  Mr 
Dewar  and  Mr  Kirkwood 
staged  a joint  press  confer- 
ence in  the  Shadow  Cabinet 


room.  But  a whips’  spokes- 
man said  they  had  nothing  to 
apologise  for  — a judgment 
not  shared  by  more  experi- 
enced Tory  veterans  of  the 
whips'  office- 

Last  Thursday  two  sick 
Labour  MBs,  Jimmy  Dunna- 
chie  and  Martin  Redmond, 
were  “traded”  against  two 
Tories,  Mr  Shepherd  and  Sir 
Keith,  by  George  Mudie.  num- 
ber three  in  the  Labour 
whips’  pecking  order.  On 
Monday  he  traded  two  more. 
Norman  Godman  and  Gareth 
Wardell,  when  Mr  Conway 
sent  him  a note  — published 
last  night  — saying:  “George, 
two  further  names  as  prom- 
ised. K.  Speed  — R.  Shepherd 
4/4.  Tours.  Derek.” 

But  on  Friday,  in  between 
those  two  deals,  Mr  Conway 
also  traded  three  of  toe  four, 
all  wholly  unaware  of  the 
sharp  practice,  with  Mr  Kirk- 
wood for  Paddy  Ashdown, 
David  Alton  and  Sir  Russell 
Johnston,  who  were  on  speak- 
ing engagements-  Both  sides 
knew,  that  a fifth  Tory,  the 
rebel  Sir  John  Gorst  would 
abstain. 

The  Opposition  statement 
said:  “Three  Tory  MPs  had  in 
feet  taken  out  six  Opposition 
MPs  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  double  counting." 

Mr  Heseltine,  dismissing 
the  row  as  “silly”,  recalled 
Labour's  one-vote  victory  on 
toe  Aircraft  and  Shipbuilding 
Nationalisation  Bill  in  1976, 
when  an  unpaired  MP  was 
sustituted  for  an  absent  pair 
at  the  last  minute.  Left- 
wingers later  sang  toe  Red 
flag.  Mr  Heseltine  responded 
by  waving  the  Commons 
mace  In  toe  air,  the  origin  of 
bis  “Tarzan”  nickname. 
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Bomb  convictions  stand  after  report  finds  contaminated  machine  did  not  affect  explosives  evidence 

Ff2ngnTwili9ht  Howaitl  bars  IRA  appeals 

of  the  Dwarves 


Simon  Hoggart 


PARLIAMENT  has  be- 
come an  endless  version 
of  the  Ring  Cycle.  Like 
Bernard  Levin,  we  are  fated  to 
sit  in  the  same  uncomfortable 
seat, 'witnessing  the  same 
repeated  events — the  same 
plot,  the  same  lies,  the  same 
histrionics. 

The  Germans  have  a word 
for  it  (I  made  it  up  for  them): 
Zwergerdammerung.  the 
Twilight  of  the  Dwarves. 

I can  remember,  back  in  the 
late  1970s.  when  the  Labour 
Party  broke  pairing  arrange- 
ments if  it  faced  an  important 
vote.  The  whips  didn't  try 
very  hard  to  deny  It  then,  any 
more  than  the  Tories  are  trou- 
bling to  deny  it  now. 

It’s  a cold  winter’s  dusk,  the 
wolves  are  chasing  across  the 
Steppes.  Every  now  and 
again,  another  scrap  of  hon- 
our and  credibility  is  tossed  to 
the  ravening  pack,  but  still 
they  are  gaining,  their  hungry 
yelps  echoing  off  the  frozen 
stands  of  birch  trees. 

(Dr  Zhivago  will  return  to 
your  screens  in  half  an  hour. 
But  now,  Trevor  McDonald 
with  News  At  Tern) 

In  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday.  Prime  Minister 
John  Major  was  asked  about 
the  latest  OECD  report  which 
says  that  Britain's  economy 
will  grow  foster  over  the  next 
four  years  than  any  other 

major  Industrial  nation 
Michael  Heseltine  implied 
on  the  radio  that  this  would  be 
imperilled  by  the  whipping 
row:  ministers  would  be 
pulled  bade  from  promoting 
British  interests  abroad,  from 
selling  British  goods,  from 
fact-finding  trips  to  Barbados, 


from  goosing  chalet  girls  in 
ski  resorts — I supplied  the 
last  two,  but  I'm  sure  that's 
what  he  meant 

Mr  Major  said:  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a glowing 
report."  For  some  reason 
there  was  a silence  behind 
him,  filled  by  Labour  MPs 
making  “Rejoice,  you  bas- 
tards" noises  hi  front  of  him. 

‘This  Is  a glowing  report," 
be  repeated,  and  thus 
prompted,  the  Tories  started 
cheering. 

Mr  Blair  asked  him  about 
the  beef  crisis.  Mr  Major 
asked  him  about  the  OECD 
report  Mr  Blair  piped:  “He’s 
asking  me  questions!  1 would 
be  very  happy  to  swap  roles 
whenever  he  wishes  to  call  a 
general  election!” 

The  Prime  Minister 
accused  Mr  Blair  of  mislead- 
ing the  House  on  beet  Betty 
Boothroyd  told  him  to  with- 
draw the  phrase,  and  he 
replaced  it  with  "innocently 
misunderstood”. 

“Who  are  you  kidding?” 
shouted  Gavin  Strang, 
Labour's  agriculture  spokes- 
man. It  tipped  Mr  Major  over 
the  edge.  He  began  to  halluci- 
nate. At  this  point,  seasoned 
explorers  tell  us,  the 
temptation  is  to  lie  down.  You 
are  tired,  the  snow  seems  so 
soft,  bo  welcoming;  just  a little 
nap  can  do  no  harm . . . But  if 
you  do  you  will  never  awake. 

(As  we  said.  Dr  Zhivago  wfil 

continue  after  the  news.) 

“He  says,  ‘Who  are  you  kid- 
ding?'He's  supposed  to  be  the 
agriculture  spokesman.  He's 
supposed  to  know!”  he 
shouted  at  Mr  Strang.  Know 
what?  He  did  not  say. 

Next  he  invented  a charac- 
ter called  the  Minister  for 
Portfolio,  a hitherto  unknown 
dignitary  whose  name  had 
Labour  members  jeering  so 
loudly  they  could  scarcely 
hear  his  next  line,  a perfect, 
tautologous,  meaningless  Ma- 
jorism:  “Not  only  are  the  Lib- 
erals unable  to  agree  among 
themselves,  they  cannot  even 
agree  with  themselves!  “ 

Now  we  return  to  our  fea- 
ture film.  Dr  Zhivago. 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


Michael  How- 
ard, the  Home 
Secretary,  In- 
sisted last  night 
that  the  convic- 
tions of  14  IRA  bombers  will 
stand  after  receiving  the 
results  of  an  official  inquiry 
Into  the  discovery  of  contami- 
nated equipment  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's Forensic  Explo- 
sives Laboratory. 

The  report,  by  Brian  Caddy, 
who  carried  out  a five  month 
Inquiry,  found  that  the  explo- 
sive samples  examined  at  the 
laboratory  had  not  been  af- 
fected by  a centrifuge  ma- , 
chine  contaminated  with 
traces  of  Semtex. 

But  Prof  Caddy  does  criti-  i 
else  working  practices  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  labora- 
tory at  Fort  Halstead,  Kent, 
and  calls  for  a system  of  statu- 
tory regulation  among  his  18 
recommendations. 

Prof  Caddy,  of  Strathclyde 
University,  gave  forensic  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Six  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  advised  the  Ma- 
guire family  during  the  May 
inquiry  into  the  safety  of  the 
Guildford  Four  convictions. 

Among  the  battery  of  pro- 
posals to  ensure  the  forensic 
laboratory  remains  “clean" 
in  future  Is  a recommenda- 
tion that  all  chairs  with  seat 
covers  be  replaced  because  of 
the  danger  of  contamination. 
Work  to  bring  the  laboratory 
up  to  standard  will  cost 
£500.000. 

Prof  Caddy  said  the  con- 
tamination of  the  centrifuge 
machine  used  to  identify  ex- 
plosives evidence,  which  lay 
undiscovered  for  more  than 
six  years,  was  “potentially  di- 
sastrous” for  all  cases  using 
samples  tested  at  the  lab  be- 
tween 1988  and  1996. 


Patrick  Hayes . . .jailed far 
Barrods  litter  bin  blast 


Jan  Taylor . . . alleged  to  be 
a splinter  group  member 


Dennis  Kinsella...  Jailed, Jar 
Warrington  gasworks  bomb 


John  Kinsella...  petty  avok 
who  allegedly  buried  Syntax 


Gerald  Mackm . . . Jaded JOr 
planting  1 2 bombs  in  London 


cases 


THE  14  cases  that  Profes- 
I sor  Brian  Caddy  looked 


I sor  Brian  Caddy  looked 
at  were: 


ROBERT  FRYERS,  a Belfast 
bouncer  serving  25  years 
for  conspiracy  to  cause 
explosions.  Was  arrested  at 
north  London  bus  stop  with 
a Semtex  device  in  a holdalL 


SEAN  McNULTY,  Jailed  for 
IS  years  in  1994 for  bomb- 
ing oil  and  gas  terminals  on 
Tyneside.  Prosecution  case 
relied  on  footprints  and 
Semtex  tests  on  clothing,  a 
mattress  and  a Ford  Capri 
car. 


HUGH  JACK,  a Scottish  tur- 
key form  worker,  jailed  for 
20  years.  His  defence 
claimed  he  was  an  unwitting 
stooge  ofFryers  who  used 
his  home  to  store  explosives. 


years  in  1994  for  London 
bomb  attacks  including 
Harrods  litter  bin 
explosion.  English  recruits 
to  IRA  and  members  of 
“Red  Action”  splinter 
group. 


ETHEL  LAMB,  Canning's 
English  lover,  was  60  when 
Jailed  for  three  years.  He 
doped  her  into  using  her 
west  London  home  as  a 
bomb  factory.  Since  died. 


uncle,  he  buried  a bag  of 
Semtex  in  an  allotment. 


VINCENT  WOOD,  jailed  for 
17  years  in  1993  for  keeping 

Semtex  for  the  IRA. 


PAIRIC  MacFHLOINN  and 
DENNIS  KINSELLA,  Jailed 
for  35  and  25  years  for  War- 
rington gasworks  blast. 


NICHOLAS  MULLEN, 
jailed  for  30  years  in  1994. 
The  ERA  quartermaster  was 
detained  after  d iscovery  of  a 
bomb  factory  In  Clapham, 
south  London. 


PATRICK  HAYES  and  JAN 
TAYLOR,  both  Jailed  for  30 


JAMES  CANNING,  an  ERA 
quartermaster  jailed  for  30 
years  in  1993  for  conspiracy 
to  cause  explosions. 


JOHN  KINSELLA,  Jailed  for 
16  years  for  possessing  ex- 
plosives. A petty  criminal 
amt  Dennis  Kinsolla’s 


[ GERALD  MACKIN  and 
; DEREK  DOHERTY,  both 
Jailed  for  25  years  for  ron- 
I splracy  to  cause  explosions 
in  1993.  Planted  iu  bombs  in 
north  London.  No  one  hurt. 


It  was  only  a fortunate  ac- ; 
cident  that  brought  the  prob- 
lem to  light  But  his  detailed 
examination  of  all  14  cases 
had  shown  that  the  explosive 
traces  bad  “no  observable  ef- 
fect” on  the  samples  tested- 

The  failure  to  test  the  cen- 
trifuge over  many  years  “is  a 
scientific  oversight  which  is 
unacceptable  and  is  much  to 
be  criticised,"  said  Prof 
Caddy.  The  problem  lay  in  a 
small  rubber  bung  which  sep- 
arated the  glass  test  tube 
hriiding  the  «ampi*»  being  ana- 
lysed from  its  metal  cylinder. 

Last  night  defence  lawyers 
for  the  some  of  the  14  insisted 


that  the  evidence  of  contami- 
nation should  be  tested  in  the 
Court  of  AppeaL 

Neil  O'May,  solicitor  for 
Dennis  Kinsella.  said:  “Every 
case  where  the  prosecution 
has  relied  on  evidence  from 
this  laboratory  to  convict 
people  should  be  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  without 
any  other  question  arising. 
The  laboratory  should  be 
closed  down  and  resited 
elsewhere.” 

Joe  Austin,  Sinn  Feiu’s 


prisons  spokesman,  said  the 
families  of  the  prisoners 


families  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed: “I  don't  think  any- 


body is  surprised  by  the  out- 
come. But  it  won't  stop  the 
campaign  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  any  of  these  people.” 

Lawyers  for  Sean  McNulty, 
whose  conviction  relied  most 
heavily  on  the  forensic  evi- 
dence. said  the  Caddy  report 
would  prove  “most  relevant" 
for  his  Court  of  Appeal  hear- 
ing, which  is  pending. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  How- 
ard said  he  had  written  to  the 
lawyers  Involved  telling  them 
that  the  Caddy  report  did  not 
give  him  grounds  to  refer  any 
of  the  14  cases  to  the  Appeal 
Court. 

However,  he  took  issue 


i with  two  of  Prof  Caddy’s 
recommendations.  He  said 
that  the  case  for  a Forensic 
Sciences  Inspectorate  implied 
a “system  of  statutory  regula- 
tion” which  was  more  far 
reaching  than  the  advisory 
council  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Crimi- , 
nal  Justice  four  years  ago.  Mr 
Howard  wanted  to  consider 
both  proposals  before  making  I 
a decision. 

Prof  Caddy  had  also  said  . 
that  he  believed  the  current  I 
"dangerous  practice" , 
whereby  some  incendiary  de- 
vices were  examined  by  other  I 
forensic  laboratories  not  ex- 1 


pert  in  explosives  should  end. 
He  argued  there  were  rases 
where  what  was  thought  were 
simple  incendiary  devices 
turned  out  to  be  bombs.  But 
Mr  Howard  rejected  this,  say- 
ing he  did  not  want  to  remove 
police  discretion  altogether. 

The  shadow  Home  Secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  said  an  in- 
dependent forensic  inspector- 
ate should  be  set  up 
immediately.  He  said  it  was 
alarming  that,  its  Prof  Caddy 
had  observed,  it  was  only 
chance  that  led  to  the  discov- 
ery that  there  were  Semtex 
traces  in  the  crucial 
centrifuge. 


Review 


Fast  show  fails 
Schoenberg 


Andrew  Clements 


Birmliighafn  Contemporary 
Music  Group/Harding 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hall 


Birmingham  Contem- 
porary Music  Group  is 

the  City  of  Birmingham 

Symphony  Orchestra’s 
younger  sibling,  drawing  its 
members  from  the  ranks  of  the 
orchestra  but  rapidly  carving 
out  a profile  of  its  own,  with 
concert  series  and  an  enlight- 
ened commissions  policy. 

This  touring  programme — 
which  winds  up  back  home  in 
Birmingham  on  Friday — is 
an  artful  showcase  of  BCMG’s 
achievements.  There  is  a pair 
of  20th  century  classics — Rav- 
el's Introduction  and  Allegro, 
and  Schoenberg's  First 
Chamber  Symphony — to 
frame  the  evening,  works  by 
the  two  composers,  Mark- 
Anthony  Turnage  and  Judith 
Weir,  who  have  had  formal 
associations  with  the  group 
and  the  CBSO,  and  a piece 
specially  commissioned  by  the 
ensemble  three  years  ago. 

The  major  disappointment 
was  the  BCMG’s  own  commis- 
sion, David  Lang's  My  Evil 
Twin,  first  heard  in  1992  and 
short  on  both  material  and 
musical  point,  and  the  high- 
lights were  the  pieces  by  the 
associate  composers. 

Turnage  worked  in  Bir- 
mingham for  four  seasons  up 


to  1998,  and  Kai  for  cello  and 
chamber  orchestra  was  one  of 
the  major  fruits  of  that  col- 
laboration, composed  in  1990 
for  the  group’s  principal 
cellist  Ulrike  Heinen.  It  is  a 
powerful  memorial  piece, 
heavily  tinged  with  the  the 
world  of  Turnage’s  abandoned 
opera  on  the  life  of  Charles 
Mingus,  but  there  should  be 
more  rage,  more  explosive 
rhythmic  energy  in  the  writ- 
ing than  the  young  conductor 
Daniel  Harding  seemed  able 
to  summon. 

Weir's  The  Consolations  of 
Scholarship  is  utterly  differ- 
ent This  piece,  a pilot  for  her 
first  stage  work,  A Night  At 
The  Chinese  Opera,  is  n years 
old  and  remains  her  best  piece 
to  date:  witty,  perceptive  and 
touching,  as  it  retells  a story 
from  early  Chinese  theatre  as 
a monodrama  for  mezzo-so- 
prano and  a handful  of  instru- 
ments which  are  used  to  char- 
acterise  each  miniature  scene 
with  its  own.  sound  world. 

Weir’s  world  is  a long  way 
from  Schoenberg's  First 
Chamber  Symphony , which 
Harding  rushed  through, 
without  managing  to  bring 
I out  its  sinewy  strengths  or  to 
pull  together  all  the  thematic 
threads  in  the  finale.  You 
i wouldn't  realise  from  this  per- 
formance that  this  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  af20tb  century 
musical  architecture. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 
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welcome 
back  devil 
they  know 


The  £2  in  your  pocket . . . the  new  coin  has  won  praise  for  its  design,  symbolising  the  progress  of  British  technology 


PHOTOGRAPH:  OAWD  StUJTOE 


Mint’s  £2  sweetie  coins  market  in  good  taste 


Martto  WaJnwrtght 


THE  British  answer  to 
the  euro  was  unveiled 
yesterday,  with  a gritty 
design  of  cogs  and  mechani- 
cal widgets  to  contrast  with 
Che  pastel  sketches  of  archi- 
tecture favoured  by  Brussels. 

The  first  bi-metal  British 
coin  since  the  heyday  of  back- 
street  aBoy  forgery  in  the  18th 
century  will  become  legal 
tender  next  November,  with  a 


face  value  of  £2.  Angela 
Knight.  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  dotted  that 
the  new  denomination  — 
which  foDows  a series  of  trial 
commemorative  £2  coins  in 
the  last  decade  — was  a back- 
door version  of  Inflation. 
Monetary  commentators  have 
suggested  that  the  “Polo’'  or 
“Rdo".  as  the  sweetie-like 
yellow  and  silver  object  has 
been  tentatively  nicknamed, 
will  rapidly  replace  the  exist- 
ing pound. 


Aesthetic  opinion,  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  this  would 
be  a good  thing,  with  the  de- 
sign  and  double  colouring 
winning  points  far  taste  as 

ompTI  na  imagination 
The  day's  happiest  observer 
was  Bruce  Rushtn,  a Norfolk 
comprehensive  art  teacher, 
who  was  better  off  by  £10,000. 1 
Hie  designed  the  winning  cir-  < 
ra  ilar  pattern  of  cogs  and  lines  , 
which  symbolises  the  pro- 1 
grass  of  technology  in  British  i 
history.  Squashed  Into  the  j 


£2*5  slender  space  are  picto- 
rial references  to  the  Iron 
Age,  Industrial  revolution, 
electronic  age  and  Internet 
“It’s  an  extraordinary  feel- 
ing to  have  created  a design 
which  1 will  be  able  to  see  In 
my  everyday  change."  said 
Mr  Rushin,  who  teaches  at 
Flegg  High  School  in  Mar- 
tham.  “I  was  keen  to  tell  a 
story  but  it  was  also  Impor- 
tant that  the  design  should 
not  go  out  of  fashion.  I’m 
pleased  and  proud.” 


The  coin  also  has  a milled 
rim  with  the  inscription 
"standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants",  from  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton’s modest  description  of 
how  earlier  thinkers  had 
helped  him  to  discover  grav- 
ity. Mrs  Knight  denied  that 
the  advent  of  the  bland  but 
EU-favoured  euro  would  deny , 
Mr  Rushan’s  worts  a particu- 1 
larly  long  life.  “We  will  make 
a decision  an  where  we  go 
with  a single  currency  when 
the  time  is  right,"  she  said. 


continued  from  page  i 
and  the  Joy  is  shared  by  all 
Africans.  For  30  years  he  has 
won  wars,  and  be  has  kept  the 
country  together.  What  has 
happened  In  the  east  has  hap- 
pened because  he’s  absent 
and  now  the  enemy  are  in 
retreat." 

When  the  president's  plane 
landed,  the  army  pushed  back 
the  hordes  from  the  ramp  in 
front  of  the  VEP  lounge. 

Mr  Mobutu  was  met  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ramp  by  two 
girls  with  elaborate  bouquets 
oT  flowers.  Wearing  a natty, 
flower-patterned  tunic,  black 
trousers  and  a smile,  he  made 
his  way  to  a podium  where  be 
raised  a black,  silver-tipped 
cane  above  his  head.  He 
looked  well  enough  — the 
prostate  cancer  had  not  killed 
him  yet. 

Later,  a young  man,  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  mur- 
mured: “He  Is  a great  man,  a 
great  man  for  tbe  army,  but  a 
terrible  president” 

Thousands  more  people 
lined  the  road  along  Mr 
Mobuto’s  20-mile  drive  into 
the  city  centre,  singing  and 
shouting.  Stylishly  dressed 
people  mingled  with  the  poor 
in  the  run-down  city. 

For  the  lucky  people  let 
through  by  the  army,  a vast 
buffet  had  been  laid  on  beside 
the  glorious  rapids  of  the 
Congo  river.  There  Mr 
Mobuto  made  a io-minute 
speech.  “I’m  not  going  to  dis- 
appoint you.  I know  your  ex- 
pectations and  your  hopes,” 
he  said.  "Every  time  our 
country  has  been  threatened 
in  the  past  I have  never 
retreated  and  this  time  again 
I will  not  retreat” 


Budget  problem.  Finance  solution. 


At  only  £9.99  per  week  (£11.97  inc. 
delivery  and  VAT),  the  Dell  Dimension" 
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Aid  agencies  underfire 


Red  Cross  pulls 
foreign  staff  out 
of  Chechenia 
after  nurses 
are  killed  in 
hospital  atrocity 


David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


A SENIOR  official  of  the 
International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross 
questioned  last  night  whether 
international  aid  organisa- 
tions could  continue  to  work 
in  war  zones  after  five  nurses 
were  murdered  as  they  slept 
in  their  beds  in  a hospital  in 
southern  Chechenia 
yesterday. 

Masked  gunmen  smashed 
down  the  doors  of  a recently 
opened  Red  Cross  hospital  In 
Novye  Atagi,  a village  south 
of  the  capital  Grozny,  and. 
using  silencers,  shot  dead 
each  of  the  nurses.  A con- 
struction technician  was  also 
murdered.  A seventh  victim, 
left  for  dead,  survived  with 
gunshot  wounds  and  was 
being  evacuated  last  nighL 
It  was  the  worst  single 
atrocity  the  Red  Cross  has 
suffered  in  its  133-year  his- 
tory. Announcing  that  all  for- 
eign Red  Cross  staff  were 
being  pulled  out  of  Che- 
chenia. Thierry  Meyrat,  head 
of  the  delegation  in  Moscow, 
said  he  was  "very  pessimis- 
tic" that  they  would  ever 
return. 

"There  is  a dramatic  ten- 
dency not  only  in  this  conflict 
but  many  others,  where  there 
is  no  respect  for  the  Red 
Cross  or  humanitarian 
organisations.  The  effect  of 
such  a situation  is  that  you 
become  a sort  of  military  tar- 
get and  you  lose  your  neutral- 
ity.” he  said. 

The  Red  Cross  pullout  will 
leave  the  shattered  city  of 
Grozny  bereft  of  help.  The 
ICRC  was  the  only  organisa- 
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RUSSIA 


Novye  Atagi 

Si*  Red  Cross 
medical  stall 
killed 


Grozny, 
tMECHFSIA 


tion  providing  medical  help, 
clean  water,  sewerage  repair 
and  meals  for  schoolchildren. 

Russian  aid  agencies  were 
among  those  who  have  al- 
ready pulled  out  after  a spate 
of  kidnappings  and  armed 
attacks.  Two  large  ransom  de- 
mands have  been  paid  by  for- 
eign aid  agencies  to  recover 
their  staff. 

The  dead  were  all  senior 
members  of  the  ICRC.  They 
were  identified  last  night  as 
Hans  Elkerbout,  a construc- 
tion technician  from  the 
Netherlands;  Nancy  Malloy,  a 
medical  administrator,  aged 
51,  from  Canada;  nurses  In- 
gebjorg  Foss,  aged  42,  and 
Gunnhild  Myklebust,  aged  55, 
from  Norway;  Sheryl  Thayer 
from  New  Zealand;  and  Fer- 
nanda Cavado.  aged  45,  from 
Spain. 

Christophe  Hensche,  the 
Swiss  national  in  charge  of 
the  Novye  Atagi  office,  was 
wounded.  A German  doctor 
and  two  X-ray  technicians 
who  were  asleep  In  an  adja- 
cent building  were 
unharmed. 

The  shootings  were  de- 
signed to  shatter  Chechen ia's 
fragile  peace  as  Russian 
troops  continue  to  withdraw  { 
before  elections  planned  for 
January  27. 

Any  one  of  a dozen  groups 
could  he  responsible,  includ- 
ing gunmen  loyal  to  the 
ousted  unionist  government 
of  Doku  Zavgayev,  elements 
in  the  Russian  military  or 
their  secret  services  who  are 
against  toe  troop  withdrawal, 
or  any  one  of  a number  of 
splinter  groups  and  maverick 
Chechen  gangs  interested  in 
destabllsing  the  elections. 

Novye  Atagi  hospital, 
which  opened  in  September 
to  deal  with  the  casualties  of 
the  retaking  of  Grozny  by  toe 
separatist  army,  is  under  the 
control  of  a Chechen  local 
commander,  Ali  Hajiev 
Shankan. 

He  had  been  used  by  the 
Red  Cross  as  an  Intermediary 
when  one  of  their  staff  was 
kidnapped  a month  ago. 

The  villagers  of  Novye 
Atagi  gathered  to  pay  their 
respects  outside  the  hospital 
compound  as  the  coffins  were 
loaded  on  to  trucks. 

Ruslan  Kutayev,  a Chechen 
government  minister,  said 
the  killings  were  "an  inten- 
tional and  planned  provoca- 


Turmoil  after 
Saunders  win 


Dan  Atkinson  hi  Strasbourg 

■tdOnidOow 


THE  embattled  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office 
last  night  vowed  to 
resist  any  attempt 
by  the  disgraced  for- 
mer Guinness  chairman  Er- 
nest Saunders  to  overturn  his 
conviction  for  fraud  after  he 
won  a substantial  victory  In 
his  decade-long  battle  to  clear 
his  name. 

But  the  judgment  by  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  that  Mr  Saunders  had 
not  been  given  a feir  trial  will 
force  an  urgent  review  of  the 
law  on  corporate  fraud  and  is 
yet  another  blow  to  govern- 
ment efforts  to  tackle  City 
corruption. 

In  a verdict  hotly  contested 
by  EuroseepUc  Conservative 
lawyers,  the  court  said  Mr 
Saunders’  right  not  to  Incrim- 
inate himself  had  been  in- 
fringed at  his  1990  trial  be- 
cause evidence  obtained  from 
him  by  government  inspec- 
tors had  later  been  used 
against  him  in  a criminal 
prosecution. 

It  casts  serious  doubt  on  the 
methods  used  by  toe  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
am i the  SFO  to  investigate  al- 
leged corporate  corruption, 
including  wide-ranging  pow- 
ers to  force  suspects  to 
answer  questions  that  will  al- 


most certainly  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

Tony  Woodcock,  of  solici- 
tors Stephenson  Harwood, 
said  last  night*  "The  Euro- 
pean Court  has  said  it  is  not 

good  enough  for  suspects’ 
rights  to  be  curtailed  in  court 
cases." 

At  a news  conference  which 
ended  in  chaos,  with  journal- 
ists shouting  abuse  at  the  for- 
mer Guinness  fthalrrnan,  Mr 
Saunders  and  his  lawyer  and 
“human  rights  consultant” 
held  out  the  prospect  of 
reopening  the  entire  case  by 
appealing  again  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  via  the  Home  Secret 
tary,  Michael  Howard. 

The  angry  session  came  to 
an  abrupt  end  when  Mr 
Saunders  refused  to  respond 
to  questions  on  his  recovery 

from  pre-senile  dementia 
which  led  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal to  halve  his  original 
sentence. 

Mr  Saunders  claimed  that 
toe  Strasbourg  judges,  who 
voted  16-4  in  his  favour,  bad 
suggested  he  would  have  been 
acquitted  at  his  1990  fraud 
trial  if  seven  DTI  interviews 
with  him  had  been  ruled 
inadmissible. 

But  toe  SFO  said  the  court 
had  made  plain  it  could  not 
speculate  whether  toe  out- 
come of  the  original  trial 
would  have  been  any  differ- 
ent “We  shall  therefore  resist 
any  attempt  to  overturn  Er- 


nest Saunders’  conviction.’’ 
The  ■•disappointed"  DTI,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  a <*>*<**£» 
of  law  might  now  be  neces- 
sary. “All  options  will  be  con- 
sidered, including  toe  possi- 
bility of  legislative  change, 
and  we  will  roafry  an  an- 
nouncement as  soon  as  poss- 
ible,’’ it  stated. 

The  former  Guinness 
Chairman’s  rights  were 
breached  by  toe  use  in  Crown 
Court  of  evidence  he  had 
given  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment the  court  ruled.  “The 
right  not  to  incriminate  one- 
self lies  at  the  heart  of  a fair 
procedure  and  applies  to  all 
types  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings.” the  judges  said. 

Their  ruling  came  nearly  10 
years  after  Mr  Saunders  was 
sacked  as  head  of  the  drinks 
giant  in  the  wake  of  an  inves- 
tigation by  government  in- 
spectors into  allegations  of 
share-price  rigging. 

But  the  judges  threw  out 
compensation  claims  total- 
ling nearly  £4.7  mill  inn,  of 
which  £1  million  was  de- 
manded as  recompense  for 
the  breach  of  Mr  Saunders’ 
rights  and  the  resulting 
"anxiety,  anguish  and  impris- 
onment". The  court  also  cut 
Mr  Saunders'  expenses  claim 
for  the  costs  of  going  to  Stras- 
bourg from  £336,460.75  to 
£75,000. 
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Heritage  chief  censured 


David  Hencke 

Westminster 

Correspondent 


The  Red  Cross  flag  flies  at  half-mast  at  its  headquarters  in  Geneva  after  the  assassination 
of  six  delegates  in  Novye  Atagi  hospital  (above  left)  photograph-  donaldstampfli 


A SENIOR  Whitehall  civil 
servant  ran  up  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  un- 
authorised expenses  on  a cor- 
porate charge  card,  got  his 
employer  to  pay  £4.500  for  his 
old  furniture  and  concealed 
details  of  a £161,000  advertis- 
ing account,  says  a report 
published  today. 

Chris  Green,  chief  execu- 
tive of  English  Heritage,  who 
quit  his  job  last  July,  is 
accused  of  a “clear  failure  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  public 
business"  In  running  the 
£110  million -a-year  agency. 

The  criticism  comes  in  a 
report  by  Sir  John  Bourn,  toe 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  Gen- 
eral. It  reveals  that  Mr  Green 
— alone  among  the  agency's 
L350  staff — was  awarded  Ms 


own  corporate  American  Ex- 
press card  and  ran  up  a £5,600 
bill  over  his  16  months  in  toe 
job. 

Most  of  the  complaints 
were  about  Mr  Green  enter- 
taining guests  at  between  £22 
and  £50  a bead,  breaking  the 
Whitehall  guideline  limit  of 
£21  to  £24  per  person  a meal. 

Mr  Green  inherited  a fully 
furnished  office  which  needed 
redecoration.  But  under  a 
special  deal  he  persuaded 
English  Heritage  to  buy  sur- 
plus furniture  from  his  Edin- 
burgh flat  — which  he  was 
selling  when  he  quit  his  job  as 
chief  executive  of  Sco trail  — 
to  refurnish  his  office.  He 
refused  £3,76250  but  accepted 
a revised  offer  of  £4,431. 

But  toe  main  dispute  was 
over  a £161,000  advertising 
contract  to  attract  tourists  to 
English  Heritage  sites, 
launched  on  the  London 
Underground.  Mr  Green  paid 


an  advertising  agency  £25,000 
pins  15  per  cent  commission 
to  do  the  job,  just  after  Joce- 
lyn Stevens,  toe  chairman  of 
English  Heritage,  had  banned 
the  use  of  outside  advertising 
agencies.  To  stop  the  chair- 
man finding  out  he  falsified 
the  accounts  and  rejigged  the 
date  of  the  contract  But  Mr 
Stevens  was  alerted  after  a 
member  of  the  public  com- 
plained about  toe  adverts  on 
the  Tube. 

An  investigation  by  Price 
Waterhouse  exposed  all  three 
areas  of  misconduct,  but  Sir 
John  said  the  concealment  of 
the  advertising  campaign  was 
the  most  serious  offence. 

Mr  Green  decided  to  resign 
the  day  after  the  auditor’s 
report  was  put  to  him.  He  did 
not  seek  a redundancy  deal  or 
pay-off,  and  also  paid  back 
£291  in  expenses  and  £3,481 
for  his  furniture — which  was 
returned  to  him. 


tion  aimed  at  foiling”  the 
elections. 

The  Russian  government 
made  its  ritual  condemna- 
tion. Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
the  prime  minister,  said  it 
was  a “cruel  and  senseless” 
crime  aimed  at  destablising 
the  region. 

But  officials  privately 
washed  their  hands  of  respon- 
sibility, saying  that  security 
in  toe  region  was  now  solely 
provided  by  the  separatist  co- 
alition government  of  Aslan 
Maskhadov. 

A further  sign  that  Che- 
chenia was  descending  into 
anarchy  was  the  continued 
refusal  of  a Chechen  field 
commander,  Salman  Ra- 
duyev,  to  free  21  Russian 
policemen  seized  by  his  group 


last  Saturday.  The  bearded 
commander,  who  master- 
minded toe  hostage-taking  of 
42  civilians  on  the  Dagestan 
border  last  January,  revelled 
in  his  power. 

“I  have  put  my  troops  on 
red  alert,”  he  said  outside  his 
headquarters  in  Novye 
GordalL 

"If  they  [Russian  or  official 
Chechen  forces]  want  to  fight 
with  me,  let  them  come  and 
we  see  who  wins.” 

A group  of  60  fighters  loyal 
to  Gen  Raduyev  disarmed  and 
seized  toe  policemen  from  toe 
city  of  Penza,  central  Russia, 
when  they  tried  to  stop  his 
motorcade  driving  into  Dage- 
stan. Gen  Raduyev  had 
planned  to  attend  a meeting  of 
Chechens  in  Dagestan. 


Aide  gets  $3m  for  life  with  Clinton 


Stephanopoulos  memoirs  test 
legendary  loyalty  to  Clinton 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


GE  Stephanopou- 
the  White  House 
tical  aide,  has 
cord-breaking  $3 
tout  £1.8  million) 
ir  a book  of  tneffl- 
with  Bill  Clinton 
upaign  trail  and 
al  Office,  which 
Is  legendary  rett- 
; loyalty  to  the 

up  the  highest 
for  such  an  in- 
, and  for  which  a 
er  has  yet  to  be 
ic  New  York  pub- 
ouse  of  Little 
touting  the  Ste- 
ios  memoirs  in 
ry  as  the  non-fle- 
n of  the  bcst-sell- 
9tl  novel  Primary 

ke  I won  the  lot- 

Stcphanopoulos 


said  as  the  news  broke. 
•‘Now  I have  to  do  the 
work.” 

His  agent  who  negotiated 
the  deal,  the  super-lawyer 
Bob  Barnett,  put  a high- 
minded  spin  on  the  con- 
tract yesterday.  He  said  the 
book  “will  have  lasting  sig- 
nificance for  people  who 
care  about  and  study  the 
presidency”. 

Mr  Stephanoponlos,  the 

son  of  a Greek  Orthodox 
priest,  has  also  lined  up  a 
job  teaching  politics  at  Co- 
lumbia university  in  New 
York,  and  another  as  a po- 
litical commentator  for  the 
ABC-TV  network. 

The  television  contract, 
which  is  reputed  to  include 
a retainer  of  $100,000  a 
year,  has  already  aroused 
controversy.  , 

“He  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  articulate 
presidential  advisers  this 
country  has  ever  seen, 
said  Roone  Arledge,  presi- 


George  Stephanopoulos:  *2 
feel  like  1 won  the  lottery* 

dent  of  ABC  News.  “His 
vast  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington politics  and  policy 
will  be  an  enormous  asset” 
The  deal  would  appear  to 
leave  the  brand-new  mil- 
lionaire with  little  time  for 
his  plan  to  help  the  Labour 
party  win  the  next  General 
Election  after  he  formally 
takes  his  leave  of  the  White 


House  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr  Stephanopoulos,  who 
was  educated  at  Oxford, 
has  already  put  his  inner- 
city  Washington  apartment 
on  the  market  to  prepare 
for  his  move  to  New  York  to 
Join  the  long  line  of  former 
political  insiders  who  are 
heading  for  a new  life  in 
the  media. 

Bnt  the  question  of 
whether  he  tells  all  is  al- 
ready causing  a stir,  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal 
claiming  yesterday  that  his 


ABC-TV  job  created  “a 
question  of  journalistic 
ethics*’. 

“Mr  Stephanopoulos’s 
knowledge  of  events  Inside 
the  current  White  House 
puts  bis  fellow  journalists 
at  ABC  in  an  untenable  po- 
sition,” said  an  article  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the 
Journal. 

“Either  they  ask  him 
about  things  he  likely 
won’t  talk  about,  or  they 
stifle  their  journalistic  in- 
stincts and  don’t  ask  ques- 
tions that  should  be 
asked.” 


acting  ability  perform  lachrymose  melodrama.  Plucky 
lesbians  achieve  wholeness  through  mutual  hair- 
combing  and  warm  humour.  Genre  pieces  abound. 

dav  theatre  is  dead 


Something  to  appreciate 


You  only  have  to  use  a Fujitsu 
ErgoPro  PC  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  its  ergonomic  design 
and  its  superb  manufactured 
quality. 

You  only  have  to  look  at  the  next 


For  example,  you  can  now  buy  a 
16Mb,  120  Mhz  Fujitsu  ErgoPro 
PC,  complete  with  14”  screen  and 
a 3 year  warranty,  for  just  £879 
(£1032.83  inc  vat?.  Phone  us  now  for 
more  details.  As  you’ll  appreciate. 


paragraph  to  appreciate  our  latest  these  prices  can’t  last  forever! 
special  offer  prices. 


e452/120 

• INTEL  120Mhz  Pentium®  Processor 

• 16MB  EDO  RAM  max  128MB 
6 1.2GB  E-IDE  hard  disk 

• 3 year  warranty 


X453/133 

• INTEL  133Mhz  Pentium®  Processor 

• 16MB  Synchronous  DRAM  max  128MB 

• 1.2GB  E-IDE  hard  disk 

• Integrated  10/100Mbps  Ethernet 

• 3 year  warranty 


Phone  us  now  on 

0345  123  555 

for  more  details. 
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Schools  and  rugby  officials  ponder  landmark  ruling 


Rugby 


refe 


pays  for 


Clare  Oyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


UGBY  Union  offi- 1 
eials  and  school  , 
heads  were  last 
night  considering  1 
the  implications  of  i 
a Court  of  Appeal  ruling  that 
a referee  was  to  blame  for 
spinal  Injuries  that  con- 
demned a 17-year-old  player 
to  a wheelchair  for  life. 

The  High  Court  made  legal 
history  last  April  when  it 
held  that  referee  Michael 
Nolan  was  liable  for  the  inju- 
ries to  Ben  Smoldon.  former 
captain  of  Sutton  Coldfield 
colts. 

Mr  Nolan  appealed  but 
three  judges,  headed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Lord 
Bingham,  upheld  Mr  Justice 
Curtis’s  decision  that  he  had 
fallen  below  the  standards  of 
a reasonably  competent  refer- 
ee when  controlling  the 
scrummages  during  the 
match  in  which  Mr  Smoldon 
broke  his  neck. 

The  judges  rejected  as  “un- 
sustainable'’ an  argument 
that  Mr  Smoldon,  now  aged 
22,  consented  to  the  risk  of  in- 
jury by  voluntarily  playing  a 
tough,  highly  physical  game 
and  was  therefore  not  entitled 
to  damages. 

Lord  Bingham  said  he  had 


‘This  judgment 
has  made  a 
significant 
advance  in 
providing  for 
the  safety  of 
players, 
particularly 
young  players* 
It  is  hoped  that 
those  who 
control  and 
administer  the 
laws  of  the 
sport  will 
remember  the 
judge’s  words 
that  the  referee 
owes  the 
players  under 
his  control  a 
preventive 
mantle9 


Terry  Lee, 
solicitor 


Michael  Nolan,  who  Tell  below  the  standards  of  a reasonably  competent  referee'  in  the  match  which  left  Ben  Smoldon  confined  to  a wheelchair  for  life 


consented  to  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  a game  of  rugby, 
but  could  not  possibly  be  said 
to  have  consented  to  a breach 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cial whose  duty  it  was  to 
apply  the  rules. 

Mr  Nolan’s  insurers  are  to 
consider  seeking  leave  to  ap- 
peal to  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr 
Smoldon  has  claimed  £i  mil- 
lion compensation. 


Neither  Mr  Nolan  nor  Mr 
Smoldon  was  in  court  yester- 
day. Mr  Smoldon’s  solicitor, 
Terry  Lee.  said:  “This  Judg- 
ment has  made  a significant 
advance  in  providing  for  the 
safety  of  players,  particularly 
young  players.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  control  and 
administer  the  laws  of  the 
sport  will  remember  the 
judge's  words  that  the  referee 


owes  the  players  under  his 
control  a “preventive  mantle'. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  protec- 
tive mantle  is  spread  to 
reduce  and  eradicate  the  inci- 
dence of  young  people  suffer- 
ing severe  spinal  injuries 
while  playing  rugby.  ” 

Mr  Nolan,  54,  an  army  ca- 
det force  administrator  from 
Tam  worth.  Staffs,  bad  chal- 
lenged Mr  Justice  Curtis's 


ruling  that  he  did  not  exercise 
reasonable  care  and  skill  in 
refereeing  the  scrums  during 
the  under-195  colts  match  in 
October  1991  between  Sutton 
Coldfield  and  Burton  on 
Trent.  The  case  provoked 
fears  that  it  would  deter 
teachers  from  volunteering  to 
referee  school  matches  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for 
schools  to  get  insurance.  John 


Sutton,  general  secretary  of 
the  Secondary  Heads  Associa- 
tion, said  after  the  ruling  that 
heads  would  want  to  ensure 
that  all  matches  were  con- 
trolled in  future  by  qualified 
referees. 

But  Lord  Bingham  said  that 
Mr  Justice  Curtis  had 
stressed  that  bis  decision  was 
based  on  the  special  facts  of 
the  case,  particularly  the  un- 


acceptable number  of  col- 
lapsed scrums  — between  is 
and  2A  — that  were  allowed  to 
occur. 

“He  did  not  intend  to  open 
the  door  to  a plethora  of 
claims  by  players  against  ref- 
erees, and  it  would  be  deplor- 
able If  that  were  the  result.*' 
said  Lord  Bingham,  sitting 
with  Lord  Justice  Auld  and 
Sir  Brian  NeilL  Lord  Bing- 


ham said  Mr  Smoltfon's 
capacity  for  independent  and 
active  Ufc  had  been  “blighted 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth”. 

Mr  Nolan  was  backed  by 
the  Rugby  Football  Union.  A 
spokesman  for  its  insurers' 
solicitors.  Davies  Arnold 
Cooper,  said:  “The  scope  of 
potential  liability  for  sporting 
officials  has  today  been 
greatly  extended." 


Galleries  and  museums  defeat  Sharon  Stone  in  making  hearts  throb 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


ROLL  over  Sharon  Stone, 
here’s  something  to 
make  the  heart  beat 
faster  and  the  pulses  race:  the 
British  Dental  Museum. 

An  experiment  has  proved 
scientifically  that  visiting 
museums  is  almost  danger- 


ously exciting,  more  exciting 
than  watching  Sharon  Stone 
in  Basic  Instinct,  Chelsea 
play  Newcastle,  video  games, 
or  even,  astonishingly,  watch- 
ing Kenneth  Clarke's  Budget 
speech. 

MAG,  the  London  based 
Museums  and  Galleries  maga- 
zine, sent  off  a young  fit  mile 
guinea  pig,  tackled  up  to  a 
portable  heart-rate  monitor 


strapped  to  his  chest,  record- 
ing his  normal  heart  rate  and 
its  response  to  stimuli  like  Ms 
Stone  and  Mr  Clarke.  The 
physical  activity  of  visiting 
museums  produced  an  aver- 
age heart  beat  of  87,  compared 
to  a sedentary  television 
watching  average  of  57,  so  the 
experiment  plotted  the  leap  in 
heart  rate  in  direct  response 
to  to  an  exotic  museum  dis- 


play or  a murder  on  fflm, 

The  X-certificate  experi- 
ence of  (he  museums  world  is 
undoubtedly  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  specifically  the 
Earthquake  Experience  In  its 
new  Earth  Galleries,  a re-cre- 
ation of  a small  Japanese 
supermarket  in  the  grip  of  the 
Kobe  earthquake,  where  the 
whole  room  shakes  and  shud- 
ders violently  around  the  i 
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visitor. 

More  than  the  earth  moved. 
Nothing,  not  Ms  Stone's  miss- 
ing underpinnings,  not  Sega 
video  games,  not  even  the 
sbootfag  of  lan  Beale  on  East- 
enders,  could  compete:  the 
earthquake  provoked  a heart- 
beat rise  or 28.  compared  with 
a rise  of  10  for  Basic  Instinct. 
Chelsea  v Newcastle,  at  nine 
paints,  were  not  in  the  same 
league. 

The  surprise  thriller  — 
though  fear  may  have  been 
the  key  — was  the  British 
Dental  Association  museum, 
which  scored  13,  the  same  as 
the  Tate  Gallery. 

The  Museum  of  the  Moving 
iiriage  was  panting  on  the  1 
heels  of  the  Natural  History, ; 
scoring  26,  fallowed  by  the  ■ 
restored  Raphael  Cartoon  gal- 1 
lery  at  the  Victoria  and  Al- 1 


bert  at  21  — but  even  an  an- 
cient erotic  carving  at  the 
British  Museum  did  better 
than  Ms  Stone,  scoring  18. 

The  cult  TV  show  The  X- 
fUes  is  highly  regarded  as  a 
pulse  racer,  but  watching 
Scully  and  Mulder  perform  an 
autopsy  scored  six.  while  Lin- 
dow  Man,  the  ancient  body 
found  In  a bog,  at  the  British 
Museum,  scored  18. 

Ms  Stone  can  afford  to 
sneer  at  the  Chancellor,  how- 
ever. His  Budget  speech  on 
television  failed  to  produce 
any  heart-rate  rise 
whatsoever. 

The  experiment  is  de- 
scribed in  the  January-Febru- 
ary  edition  of  MAG-  Its  editor. 
Peter  Freedman,  said  last 
night  they  had  proved  conclu- 
sively that  museums  are  not 
boring. 


What  makes  your  pulse  beat  faster?  S 


increase  in  hmutbeats  per  minute 
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Newcastle  v Chelsea  | 


Basic  Instinct ! 


imperial  War  Museum !_ 
Independence  Day 
Tate  GaBery ! 


Science  Museum  , 


British  Dental  Museum  I 
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Jury  in  Leah  trial  fails  to  agree 


Kama!  Atoned 


THE  Jury  in  the  trial  of 
Steven  Packman, 
accused  of  being  in- 
volved in  the  supply  of  ec- 
stasy which  killed  Leah  Betts, 
was  dismissed  yesterday  after 
failing  to  reach  a verdict. 

The  six  men  and  six  women 
had  deliberated  for  more  than 
seven  hours  over  two  days  at 
Norwich  crown  court.  Mr 
Justice  Kay  told  the  Jury: 
“Nobody  has  changed  their 
minds  Qrom  yesterday.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  take  a decision 
now.’’  Leah  died  after  taking 


an  ecstasy  tablet  at  her  18Ux 
birthday  party  In  Latching- 
ford,  Essex. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  will  decide  whether 
to  apply  for  a retrial  on  Fri- 
day, when  Mr  Justice  Kay 
will  hear  submissions  from 
the  prosecution  and  defence,  i 

Packman,  aged  18,  of  Lain- 
doc,  near  Basildon,  Essex, 
was  accused  of  being  involved 
in  supplying  Leah  in  Novem- 
ber Last  year.  Stephen  Smith, 
aged  19,  also  of  Laindan,  has 
admitted  the  charge.  He  will 
be  dealt  with  later. 

Leah  fell  Into  a coma  after 
taking  the  ecstasy,  which 


caused  a partial  kidney 
failure. 

Her  body  could  not  cope 
with  the  water  she  was 
drinking. 

Her  death  sparked  a media- 
ted campaign  against  ecstasy, 
and  led  her  parents  to  launch 
a nationwide  effort  to  per- 
suade teenagers  not  to  take 
the  drug. 

Leah's  father.  Paul  Betts, 
said  yesterday:  “Of  course  we 
wanted  this  to  come  to  an  end 
here  but  we  will  now  have  to 
continue  our  wait.  It  is 
heartrending.” 

“We  thought  that  at  last  we 
could  close  a chapter  here  and 


get  this  part  of  it  out  of  the 
way  before  Christmas,  but  we 
know  now  we  will  have  to  go 
through  it  all  again  in  the 
new  year." 

The  Packman  family  said  in 
a statement  made  through  de- 
fence counsel  John  Cooper: 
“The  prosecution  must  con- 
sider what  interest  will  be 
served  by  a retrial.  Mr  Pack- 
man has  always  said  he  is  in- 
nocent of  these  charges  and 
continues  to  say  he  Is 
innocent 

“He  and  his  family  go  into 
Christmas  determined  that  if 
there  is  to  be  another  trial  the 
truth  is  heard.” 


Using  toes  as  fingers  gives  Blair  tells  music  press  of  ‘free 
children  new  grip  on  life  and  frank  debate’  on  Spice  Girls 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


Jeremy  Irons:  Tt  will  probably  cause  a lot  of  fuss  when  it  comes  oat  so  PH  keep  a low  profile*  photograph:  steve  pyke 


^■HREE  years  ago  Stacey 
I Carter-Brooks  of  York 


Show  Lolita  or  I’ll  quit  UK,  says  Irons 


Dan  Qlalster 
Arts  Correspondent 


IN  JUNE.  Jeremy  Irons 
sounded  like  the  model  of 
restraint.  “This  film  is 
about  what  happens  when  a 
man.  who  is  only  attracted  to 
young  girls,  meets  a young 
girl  with  no  morals.  It  will 
probably  cause  a lot  of  fuss 
when  it  comes  out  so  I sup- 
pose 111  keep  a low  profile 
then." 

Now,  with  the  film  remake 
of  Lolita  ready  and  looking 
for  a distributor,  Mr  Irons  has 
threatened  to  keep  a very  tow 
profile  indeed  — by  leaving 
the  country. 

“I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the 
movie,"  said  the  46-year-old 
actor. 

'1  have  heard  people  say 


that  it  will  not  get  a distribu- 
tor to  release  It.  If  it  does  not 
find  one,  I will  leave  the 
country*' 

The  new  film  of  Lolita  by 
Adrian  Lyne,  director  of  Nine 
and  A Half  Weeks  and  Fatal 
Attraction,  has  had  a troubled 
history  even  before  its 
release. 

The  project  lost  Hollywood 
support  when  Oscar-winning 
producer  Richard  Zanuck 
pulled  out  before  filming 
began. 

One  studio  executive  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “Paedophi- 
lia is  a tough  sell,  and  some- 
how Zanuck’s  name  took 
away  some  of  the  taint” 

The  film  was  eventually 
made  by  the  French  company 
Pathfi  for  £30  million,  with 
Irons  playing  the  role  filled 
by  James  Mason  In  the  origi- 
nal Stanley  Kubrick  produc- 


tion. The  part  of  Lolita  is 
played  by  14-year -old  Ameri- 
can, Dominique  Swain, 

Filming  was  completed  six  : 
months  ago,  but  the  film  still  < 
does  not  have  a distributor  in 
the  US  or  Britain.  The  film  i 
comes  soon  after  a tabloid  i 
outcry  over  David  Cronen- 
berg’s film  of  the  J G Ballard  I 
novel.  Crash.  j 

One  reason  for  the  film's 
problems  is  the  current  moral 
climate. 

in  the  US,  the  movie  pro- 
vided fodder  for  the  moral 
majority  and  the  Republican 
candidate.  Bob  Dole,  during 
the  US  presidential  election. 
In  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  has  came  under 
attack  following  the  Belgian 
paedophile  scandal. 

One  commentator  wrote: 
"How  can  we  react  when  we 
see  the  latest  grotesque. 


money-spinning  scheme 
dreamed  up  by  Hollywood? 
The  movie  moguls  have  done 
a remake  of  Lolita  — a tale  of 
twisted  love  and  a man’s  lust 
for  a mere  child.” 

The  new  film,  which  few 
commentators  have  seen,  is 
understood  to  be  more  explic- 
it than  the  1962  version  which 
starred  Sue  Lyon  as  Lolita, 
and  Peter  SdUers  alongside 
Mason. 

Sex  scenes  for  the  new  film  , 
have  reputedly  been  shot 
using  an  adult  double  for  1 
Lolita.  , 

But  the  film's  scriptwriter, 
Stephen  Schlff,  denied  that 1 
the  sex  was  gratuitous.  j 

“Sex  is  shown  in  a way  that  j 
Is  relevant  to  the  story  and  1 
□Ot  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  I 
filthy  minds. 

This  is  not  a sex  film,”  he 
said. 


■ Carter-Brooks  of  York 
wouldn’t  play  with  other  chil- 
dren. When  she  did,  she  kept 
one  hand  concealed:  two  of 
her  fingers  were  missing. 

Now.  at  10,  she  has  five  fin- 
gers on  each  hand.  She  is, 
however,  missing  a second 
toe  on  each  foot  Stacey  is  one 
of  40  children  with  congenital 
or  accidental  deformities  of 
the  hand  whose  lives  have 
been  made  better  by  Simon 
Kay  and  his  team  of  surgeons 
at  St  James’s  university  hos- 
pital in  Leeds. 

Mr  Kay  reported  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Hhnd  Surgery  yesterday 
that  66  toes  in  all  were  trans- 
ferred, and  one  year  after  sur- 
gery 37  of  the  40  Children  could 
move  the  new  finger.  All  be- 
lieved their  hauls  were  more 
useful.  In  no  case  did  foe  oper- , 
ation  undermine  foe  child’s 
happiness  or  confidence.  It  is 1 
not  a new  technique,  but  mem-  i 
bers  or  foe  British  Society  for 
Surgery  of  foe  Hand  want  bo 1 
see  more  of  it  l 

“The  time  to  get  excited ; 
about  something  is  when  you 
can  prove  it  works,”  said  I 


David  Evans  of  foe  Royal 
National  Orthopaedic 
hospital 

One  quarter  of  all  accidents 
at  home  or  work  involve, 
hands.  There  are  thought  to 
be  50.000  operations  to  in- 
jured hands,  and  75.000  “elec- 1 
ttve”  operations  to  the  hands 
or  upper  limbs  in  Britain ! 
each  year.  Yet.  Mr  Evans 
said,  there  were  probably  io 
to  is  lull-time  hand  surgeons 
in  foe  country.  He  argued 
that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  in  every  hospital,  work- 
ing with  a surgeon  with  a 
strong  Interest  in  the  arL 

“We  calculate  we  need  at 
least  100  surgeons  working 
with  hands.”  he  said. 

Operations  to  transfer  toes 
to  hands  can  take  up  to  eight 
hours.  Using  microscopes, 
teams  have  to  attack  nerves, 
tendons  and  blood  vessels. 
Some  of  the  transplanted  toes 
can  provide  a grip  or  pinch- 
ing power  to  what  might  be 
an  otherwise  useless  limb. 

Transplanted  toes  grow 
normally:  the  joint  move- 
ments are  not  as  flexible  as 
fingers  would  be,  and  the 
nails  are  smaller.  "But  sur- 
prisingly they  don’t  look  as 
much  like  toes  as  one  might 
expect,”  Mr  Evans  said. 


Stuart  Millar 


\ A /HEN  the  Spice  Girls  de- 
VV  dared  themselves  the 


Tony’s  top  10 


VV  dared  themselves  the 
new  Thatcherites  and  de- 
nounced Tony  Blair’s  haircut 
it  looked  as  If  the  Labour 
leader's  bid  for  pop  respect- 
ability had  failed.  But  now  he 
has  opened  a new' front  in  his 
fight  to  appeal  to  the  youth 
generation  by  making  a guest 
appearance  in  the  Christmas 
edition  of  NME. 

Observers  wffl  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  Blair 
household  has  been  none 
other  than  Britain's  most  pop- 

actl  m eclectic 
list  ofhis  top  io  tracks  of  foe 
year  — which  cynics  have 
suggested  was  more  likely  to 
Penned  by  one  of 
his  fresh-raced  assistants  — 

J£iB^*Lappears  10  Put  Prinr  l 
cipie  before  party  by  includ- 

GWs  wt  say 

You  11  be  There. 

■•Gx-eat  pop  record,”  he 
^ toeen  free 

J®1  debate  to  ton  Blair 
household  as  to  our  favourite 
opice  Girl. 

In  what  could  be  a 
"“a™31  Cor  a Blalr  Bovem- 
ment  s new  year  honours  list, 


THE  Ghost  of  Tom  Joad  — 
Bruce  Springsteen 
Three  Lions  — The  Light- 


ning Seeds  featuring  David 
Bad  die  I and  Frank  Skinner 
Don't  Look  Back  In  Anger 
— Oasis 

Ironic  — Alanls  Morrlsette 
Hallo  Space  boy  — David 
Bowie  and  the  Pet  Shop 
Boys 

Say  You'll  be  There  — Spice 
Girls 

Ready  or  Not  — Fogces 
A Whiter  Shade  of  Pale  — 
Annie  Lennox 
Angel  — Simply  Red 
Rotterdam  — The  BeautLftU 
South 


he  rewards  the  loyalty  of 
other  acts  with  a mention  in 
his  top  20.  On  Oasis'  Don't 
Look  Back  in  Anger,  he 
writes:  *T  couldn’t  not  choose 
an  Oasis  song  this  year. 
They’ve  all  been  very  vocal  In 
their  support  — especially 
NoeL” 

Simply  Red's  Mick  Huck- 
nall,  another  prominent 
Labour  supporter,  also  comes 
in  for  high  praise. 
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No  cheer  for 
Hogg  on 
beef  ban 


Stephen  Bates  hi  nrwimla 

and  Ewan  MacAahIH 

OUGLAS  Hogg,  the 

Agriculture  Minister, 

failed  to  win  any 
guarantees  about  an 
early  lifting  of  the  European 
union’s  export  ban  on  British 
beef  when  he  met  fellow  agri- 
culture ministers  in  Brussels 
yesterday. 

After  Mr  Hogg  gave  details 
of  the  revised  cun  of  up  to 
100,000  extra  cattle  in 
there  were  immediate  warn- 
ings that  the  ban  is  nrnnrgjy  to 
be  relaxed  before  next  sum- 
mer, after  the  general  election. 

Ivan  Yates,  the  Irish  farms 
minister  chairing  the  agricul- 
ture ministers'  council,  told 
BBC  radio  that  a lifting  of  the 
ban  could  not  be  predicted 
with  certainty.  He  said: 
“We're  talking  about  mid- 
year before  perhaps  the  fun 
inspection  process  could  be 
complete  and  early  decisions 
could  be  made  around  the 
mid-year  of  1997." 

Earlier  Mr  Hogg  claimed 
Britain  had  met  four  of  the 
five  conditions  laid  down  at 
the  Florence  summit  and 
should  be  treated  sympatheti- 
cally and  rapidly  by  the  EU. 

Other  member  states  wel- 
comed Britain's  climbdown. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  process 
of  giving  British  herds  a d«m 
bill  of  health  will  be  ponder- 
ous, with  the  Government 
required  to  produce  proposals 
which  will  be  studied  before 
clearance  by  EU  scientific 
and  veterinary  committees,  i 
followed  by  inspections  to  j 


‘Old  Labour’  MEP 
irks  leadership 


Stephen  Bates  on 

fierce  party  critic 
who  is  not  just  a 
far-left  stereotype 

HUGH  Kerr,  the  52-year- 
old  Labour  MEP  now 
threatened  with . dese- 
lection, has  been  an  irritant 
to  the  party  leadership  ever 
since  he  was  elected  to  the 

European  Parliament  in  1994, 
following  many  years  as  a 
councillor  at  Harlow  in 
Essex. 

He  is  an  almost  archetypal 
Old  Labour  figure  — a 
bearded,  middle-class,  former 
lecturer  in  social  policy  at 
what  is  now  North  London 
University. 

The  language  he  has  used  to 
attack  the  Labour  leadership 
has  been  robust  and  unrecon- 
structed too.  Tony  Blair  — de- 
scribed ironically  as  the 
Great  Leader  — is  frequently 
attacked  for  what  be  is  doing 
to  the  party,  but  so  are  figures 
like  Clare  Short  (for  her 
"hatchet  job”  on  Liz  Davies, 
the  Islington  councillor  pre- 
vented from  being  a parlia- 
mentary candidate)  and 
Robin  Cook. 

“Is  there  no  depth  to  which 
the  Labour  leadership  will 
not  stoop  in  its  pursuit  of 
power?”  he  asked  In  a letter 
to  the  Guardian  last  May. 


"Whatever  happened  to  the 
notion  that  political  parties 
are  meant  to  educate  and  lead 
public  opinion  and  not  reflect 
reaction,  prejudice  and 
chauvinism?” 

The  issues  have  been  key- 
stone ones,  such  as  opposition 
to  the  reform  of  Clause  4.  His 
local  party  at  Harlow  was 
criticised  by  Labour  head- 
quarters as  “political  dino- 
saurs” for  voting  against  the 
rtiflngp  of  the  constitution  on 
a show  erf  hands  rather  than 
by  consulting  the  full 
membership. 

He  also  opposed  Labour’s 
consultation  process  on  the 
party  manifesto. 

Although  almost  all  of  the 
surrounding  Westminster 
constituencies  have  Tory 
MPs,  he  won  the  European 
election  for  the  Essex  West 
and  Hertfordshire  East  seat 
by  a wafer-thin  margin  of 
3,067  votes. 

Mr  Kerr,  Scots-bom  but 
LSE  and  Essex  University- 
educated,  admits  he  used  to 
be  a member  of  the  Trotskyite 
International  Socialists  but 
has  also  been  a Labour  Party 
member  since  1959. 

But  he  is  not  simply  the  un- 
reconstructed old  Trot  that 
opponents  like  to  claim.  He  is 
articulate  and  witty,  a fan  of 
opera  and  classical  music,  a 

director  of  Harlow  Playhouse, 
a motorcycle  fan  (and  me- 
chanic) and  collector  of  Scot- 
tish paintings. 


Tory  candidate  and  lobbyist 
faces  US  drink-drive  charge 


Davtd  HwkIw 
Westminster  Correspondent 

Flamboyant  black  Tory 
candidate  and  lobbyist, 
Derek  Laud,  could  be  facing 
prison  rather  than  standing 
for  Parliament  next  May. 
following  drink-driving 
charges  being  brought 
against  him  in  the  US. 

The  fox-hunting,  Monday 
Club  member  who  is  challeng- 
ing Bcmle  Grant  for  the  safa 
Labour  scat  of  Tottenham  in 
north  London,  has  been  asked 
to  appear  before  East  Hampton 
Town  justice  court  in  Ixmg 
Island  on  January  30  toanswer 
charges  of  driving  white  in* 
Undented,  driving  while  unli- 
censed and  foiling  to  teepto 
the  right  side  uf  the  road.  The 
maximum  sentence  Is  one 
year’s  imprisonment. 

The  charges  follow  an  acci- 
dent at  3am  last  August  whan 
a cor  said  to  be  driven  by  Mr 
Laud  was  in  colUnv^ i sm- 
other car  which  led  to  four 
people  being  taken  to  hospi- 


tal. According  to  the  East 
Hampton  Star,  the  local  Long 
island  newspaper,  Mr  Laud 
was  arrested  and  not  released 
until  he  posted  51.000  bail- 
Mr  r-aiVi,  who  runs  the  polit- 
ical division  of  Ludgate  Laud, 
the  lobbying  company,  advised 
Premier  Club  chairman,  John 
Beckwith  in  his  foiled  bid  for 

Ministry  of  Defence  homes  this 

year.  His  company's  consul- 
tants include  Michael  Colvin, 
Conservative  MP  for  Romsey. 

Mr  Laud  is  also  a close 
friend  of  former  Tory  whip. 
Michael  Brown,  and  of  Chris-  ] 
tine  and  Nell  Hamilton,  MP — 
the  latter  under  investigation 
for  the  “cash  for  questions" 

affair. 

Mr  Laud  has  been  desper- 
ate to  get  a seat  A Tory  sup- 
porter for  30  years,  he  said 
recently:  “I  am  coming  to  the 
end  of  my  tether  with  this 
party- 1 believe  that  everyone 
should  be  selected  on  merit, 
but  they  blatantly  aren’t  You 
j cpn  have  a brilliant  CV  but  if 

! you  are  black  they  won't  trust 

you.” 


irjLACRACKER 


A Corby  Trouser  Press  is  an  inspired 

l Christinas  gift-  , 

l It  makes  both  giver  and  receiver 

a iwge  of  moddjM wd 
finishes  starting  from  around  £76. 


check  on  the  operation  of  the 
cull  Other  agriculture  minis- 
ters expressed  reservations 
about  bow  quickly  the  ban 
might  be  lifted,  with  Jozias 
Van  Aartsen,  the  Dutch  agri- 
culture minister,  who  will 

chair  ministerial  meetings  In 

the  new  year,  saying  he  antic- 
ipated talks  continuing 
throughout  the  six  mnnthg  of 
his  country’s  presidency. 

Franz  Fisdder,  the  agricul- 
ture commissioner,  told  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Monde 
in  an  interview:  “It  is  clear 
that  serious  mistakes  have 
been  committed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. These  mistakes  are  not  so 
much  in  the  health  measures 
- . . but  In  the  way  they  have 
been  carried  out  and 
checked.” 

In  the  Commons,  John 
Major  admitted  he  could  not 
provide  a timetable  for  lifting 
of  the  beef  ban,  after  Tony 
Blair  reminded  him  that  he 
had  said  at  the  Florence  sum- 
mit In  June  It  would  be  lifted 
by  November,  failed 

to  deliver. 

The  Speaker,  Betty  Booth- 
royd,  had  to  intervene  during 
I noisy  exchanges  when  Mr 
Major  used  ‘’unparliamen- 
tary” language  to  accuse  Mr 
Blair  of  “misleading”  the 
Commons.  He  then  accused 
the  Labour  leader  of  “misun- 
derstanding” the  beef  crisis. 

Mr  Major  said:  “The  beef 
ban  win  be  lifted  by  our  Euro- 
pean partners  1 cannot 
tell  you  precisely  by  what 
date  that  will  be.  I will  be 
«wWng  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
progressively  as  soon  as 
possible. " 


dpffifc ' : fi 

ywr,  . 


The  Agriculture  Minister,  Douglas  Hogg,  (left),  during  a break  In  forks  with  fellow  form  ministers  in  Brussels  yesterday 


Heseltine  fails  to  back  up  claims  of  Labour  leaks  culture  in  Whitehall 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 

THE  deputy  prime  minister, 
Michael  Heseltine.  has 

been  nnahls  to  enhatenHote 

finhnQ  that  a spate  of  White- 
hall leaks  were  the  result  of 
politically-motivated  Labour 
supporters  indie  Civil  Service. 

Mr  Heseltine  told  MPs  last 
week  that  a network  of  civil 
servants,  including  T-ntynir 


1 candidates,  had  disclosed 

damaging  documents  in  Whfit 

he  called  a “leak  culture”  in 
Whitehall-  He  told  the  Com- 
mons public  service  commit- 
tee that  he  had  - prepared  a 
“folder  of  the  Inks”  which  he 
promised  to  pass  to  the  MPs. 

The  Guardian  h««  learned 
that  a Cabinet  Office  report 
sent  to  the  committee  yester- 
day — a week  after  Mr  Hesel- , 
tine  made  his  allegations  — i 


says  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  his  rfaims-  It  also 
suggests  that  despite  Mr  He- 
sel tine’s  references  to  a new 
leak  culture  In  die  Civil  Ser- 
vice, there  has  been  no  more 
leaks  from  Whitehall  in 
recent  weeks  than  there  were 
in  the  mid-1980s. 

Mr  Heseltine  indicated  last  ■ 
week  that  his  folder  included 
newspaper  reports  of  a leaked 
Treasury  document  cm  the 


future  of  the  welfare  state 
which  also  Included  the  possi- 
bility of  privatising  roads.  A 
member  of  the  Treasury  unit 
which  wrote  the  report  was 
quoted  as  having  sought  a 
nomination  as  a Labour 
candidate. 

The  Cabinet  Office  report 
says  that  the  official  — Helen 
Goodman,  who  later  with- 
drew her  candidature  — had 
been  cleared  of  any  involve- 


ment in  the  leak.  John  Pres- 
cott Labour’s  deputy  leader, 
last  night  reminded  Mr  Hesel- 
tine that  he  had  not  replied  to 
a challenge  to  name  names 
and  place  his  evidence  imme- 
diately into  the  public 
domain. 

Sir  Robin  Butler,  cabinet 
secretary  and  head  of  the 
Civil  Service  will  appear  be- 
fore the  public  service  com- 
mittee today. 


BRITAIN  5 

Straw 
backs 
stalker 
bill 


Ewan  MacAskJU,  Chief 
Correspondent 

LABOUR  denied  last 
night  that  it  would  do 
anything  to  delay  the 
speedy  progress  of  legislation 
through  the  Commons  to 
tackle  stalking. 

The  Protection  From 
Harassment  Bill  is  expected 
to  complete  its  Commons 
stages  today,  move  on  to  the 
Lords  and  become  law  early 
in  the  new  year. 

The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  rejected 
reports  that  be  would  renege 
on  a promise  to  help  speed  the 
bill  through.  At  the  start  of 
yesterday's  second  reading 
debate,  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  said  he  was 
“mystified”  that  Labour  had 
put  down  amendments  which 
would  “significantly  weaken 
the  effect”  of  the  bOL  Mr 
Straw  replied:  “We  support 
this  measure,  although  we 
wish  to  see  it  improved  in 
committee." 

• An  attempt  by  a Tory  back- 
bencher to  bring  back  caning 
in  schools  foiled  last  night  to 
pass  its  first  Commons 
hurdle. 

James  Pawsey  (Rugby  and 
Kenilworth)  withdrew  his 
amendent  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Education  Bill  after  it 
became  dear  it  would  not  be 
passed  by  the  Commons  com- 
mittee examining  through  the 
measure.  He  said  later  he 
would  bring  back  the  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  full  House  for  its 
report  stage  in  the  new  year. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Israelis  and 
Arafat  await 
4116  explosion’ 


A bloody  clash 
between  the 
peace  ‘partners’ 
seems  certain, 
Shyam  Bhatia  in 
Jerusalem  writes 


J1SARS  are  growing  that  a 
MB  bloody  confrontation 
■ between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  is  inevitable,  de- 
spite Binyamin  Netanyahu's 
public  commitment  to  pursue 
the  peace  process. 

At  closed-door  briefings  in 
the  Israeli  prime  minister's 
office  and  among  Yasser's 
Arafat’s  entourage,  officials 
agree  It  is  not  whether  but 
when  the  clash  takes  place. 

“We’re  sitting  on  a powder 
keg,"  said  an  Israeli  official 
‘There  is  no  way  to  prevent 
the  big  explosion.”  In  Gaza,  a 
top  adviser  to  Mr  Arafat  said: 
“We’re  wafting  for  the  match 
that  will  ignite  the  fire.  It  can 
happen  any  minute,  any  hour, 
any  day.  AH  it  takes  is  one 
provocation  by  Netanyahu.” 

In  1987  a traffic  accident  in 
which  four  Arab  labourers 
were  crushed  to  death  by  an 
Israeli  lorry  sparked  off  wide- 
spread riots  that  developed 
into  the  intifada. 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  once  again  represent  a 
potential  tinderbox-  If  any- 
thing, the  political  climate 
among  the  Palestinians  is 
even  more  poisoned. 

Since  Mr  Netanyahu's  elec- 
tion, Israel's  relationship 
with  its  Palestinian  neigh- 
bours has  deteriorated  to  a 
point  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  six  months  ago. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  Likud 
Party  believes  that  the  West 
Bank,  which  it  refers  to  by  its 
biblical  names  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  is  an  integral  part  of 
Israel.  The  Oslo  peace  pact, 
the  party  stalwarts  argue, 
will  eventually  terminate  Is- 
rael's presence  in  the  West 
Bank  and  lead  to  the  creation 
of  another  hostile  Arab  neigh- 
bour, called  Palestine. 

In  recent  months  there 
have  been  almost  dally  con- 
frontations between  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  the  fields  and  vil- 
lages away  from  the  big  ur- 
ban centres  of  the  West  Bank. 
In  some  instances  Mr  Arafat’s 
ministers  have  personally  led 
protest  marches  against  Isra- 
el's policies,  or  lain  down  in 
front  of  bulldozers  preparing 
sites  for  more  Jewish  homes. 

Earlier  this  week,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Palestinian 
legislative  council  Ahmed 
Qreia,  responded  to  the 
Israeli  government’s  decision 
to  strengthen  Jewish  settle- 
ments by  warning:  “Never 
has  the  peace  process  been  in 
such  a critical  situation.*' 


‘We’re  sitting  on 
a powder  keg. 
There’s  no  way  to 
prevent  the  blast’ 


ground  bunker  for  himself  in 
Gaza  City.  Palestinian  officials 
claim  that  these  leaks  were  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  Israeli 
public  fur  an  “aH-out  war” 
against  the  Palestinians. 

On  Friday,  the  Palestinians 
have  called  for  a massive  pub- 
lic demonstration  in  Arab 
East  Jerusalem  to  protest  at 
Israel's  decision  to  build  132 
Jewish  homes  in  the  Arab  en- 
clave of  Ras  al  Amoud.  I 

The  Palestinians  have  been 
encouraged  by  growing  Inter- 
national pressure  on  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu that  included  an  ap- 
peal from  three  former  United 
States  secretaries  of  state, 
who  criticised  Israel's  deci- 
sion to  expand  settlements. 

President  BUI  Clinton 
stepped  up  the  pressure  when 
he  described  Israel’s  settle- 
ment policy  as  an  obstacle  to 
peace,  and  urged  a rapid 
agreement  on  Israel's  with- 
drawal from  Hebron. 

Palestinian  fears  for  peace 
were  reflected  in  last  Satur- 
day's Al  Ayam  newspaper, 
the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority.  Its  ver- 
dict: “Oslo  died  the  day 
Netanyahu  was  elected-” 


o 


"I’m  about  as  insecure  as 
you  are.  I’m  exactly  39  steps 
— to  use  one  of  my  favourite 
authors — from  a double- 
decker  bus,  same  as  you.” 
Felix  Dennis 


. O.  ‘tL  . 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  December  18 1S9S 


Finn  wins  Santa  war  by  a beard  ^ 


Mr  Qreia  said  the  Palestin- 
ians would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
mand the  return  of  former 
Arab  cities  like  Haifa,  Jaffa 
and  Safed  if  the  stalemate 
continued. 

Palestinian  officials  com- 
plain most  about  the  snail- 
like  progress  of  the  talks  on 
Hebron.  For  six  months  Is- 
raeli and  Palestinian  negotia- 
tors have  been  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  win  1 
allow  the  Israeli  army  to 
leave  the  city. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  closest  advi- 
sers say  he  missed  an  opportu- 
nity to  ditch  the  Oslo  deal  after 
September's  bloody  clashes 
over  the  opening  of  the  Hastno- 
nean  tunnel  in  Jerusalem. 

At  last  Friday's  cabinet 
meeting  in  Jerusalem  the 
bead  of  Israel's  Shin  Bet  secu- 
rity force,  Ami  Ayalon, 
reported  that  Mr  Arafat  and 
bis  Palestinian  Authority 
were  preparing  to  unleash  a 
wave  of  violence.  That  eve- 
ning. Israel  television 
revealed  that  Mr  Netanyahu 
had  angrily  rejected  Admiral 
Ayalon's  warning  that  the 
government's  policies  were 
set  on  a collision  course. 

Adm  Ayalon's  report  fol- 
lowed leaks  by  top  Israeli  offi- 
cials that  the  Palestinian 
police  had  purchased  anti-tank 
missiles,  and  that  Mr  Arafat 
was  preparing  an  under- 
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NOTICE  OF  VARIATION 
OF  INTEREST  RATES 


With  effect  from  1 January  1997 
Mortgage  Rate  will  increase  to 
7.25%  per  annum  for 
both  existing  and  new  borrowers. 


The  100%  Mortgage  Rate 
will  also  increase  to  7.75% 
per  annum,  along  with  the  Royal 
Premier  Mortgage  Rate  to  6.50%, 
with  effect  from  this  date. 


Existing  arrangements 
apply  for  Centralised  Mortgage 
Services  customers. 


M 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 


Jon  Henley 
in  Rovaniemi, 
Finland 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  pic. 

Registered  Office : 36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh  EH2  2YB. 
Registered  m Scotland  No.  90312. 


NORWAY  is  con- 
vinced he’s 
Norwegian. 
“We’ve  carried 
oat  extensive 
Investigations,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  — he  was 
born  here,”  said  Kjersti 
Engen  of  the  Norwegian 
Tourist  Board.  “It’s  be- 
cause of  Spitsbergen,  yon 
see.  There’s  a direct  link  to 
the  North  Pole.” 

Try  telling  that  to  the 
Swedes.  “Of  course  he  lives 
here  — It's  a well-known, 
internationally  document- 
ed fact,”  said  Lars  LUje- 
gren,  his  Swedish  business 
manager.  “He  gets  150,000 


letters  a year  and  120,000 
visitors.  We  should  know, 
we  market  him  la  Japan.” 

Greenland  begs  to  differ: 
it  receives  grants  from  the 
Danish  government  to  pro- 
mote Itself  a$  his  only 
home.  Even  the  Icelanders 
get  proprietorial  about 
him,  although  they  are 
hampered  by  an  ancient 
Icelandic' legend  which  says 
he  comes  in  13  incarua- 
I tions,  all  with  unpro- 
nounceable names. 

But  Arto  Tuomlnen 
thinks  they  are  all  wrong. 
In  the  Great  Nordic  Santa 
War  — waged  with  unlikely 
passion  and  even  unliketier 
sums  of  money  by  market- 
ing men,  foreign  minis- 
tries, tourist  boards,  Santa 
villages  and  Santa  post 
offices  In  five  quiet  and 
peace-loving  countries  — a 
clear  victor  has  emerged. 

“Of  course,  it  is  a very 
competitive  sector  these 
days,”  said  Mr  Tuomlnen, 
managing  director  of  Santa 
Clans  Finland  Interna- 
tional Ltd.  “But  I think  we  1 
can  say  that  the  number , 
one  position  of  the  world’s 
only  genuine  Santa  — I 


Finland’s  — has  strength- 
ened substantially.  You 
only  have  to  look  at  the 


Santa’s  main  post  office 
in  the  small  town  oFBovan- 
iemi,  the  capital  of  Finnish 
Lapland,  has  received 

700.000  letters  this  year. 
Mr  Tuominen  said  — 

300.000  more  than  last , 
year,  and  they  are  still  com-  ' 
ing  in  at  between  20.000  | 
and  30,000  a day. 

“We  should  hit  a million 
by  the  end  of  the  year,”  he 
said.  “That'll  be  about 
twice  as  many  as  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Greenland 
combined.  And  it’s  not  as  if 
we  go  round  the  world  tell- 
ing people  Santa  tires  in 
Finland  — they  just  seem  to 
know.” 

Finland’s  Santa  also  gets 
almost  twice  as  many  visi- 
tors as  his  nearest  rival  in 
Drobak,  outside  Oslo. 

This  year’s  celebrity 
guests  — not  too  old  to  tell 
Santa  what  they  really, 
really  want  — were  the  teen 
pop  idols  the  Spice  Girls. 
But  each  year  more  than 

400.000  others  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  his  Arctic  Circle 


■■  ■ ■> 


Hot  line  to  the  North  Foie: 
There’s  only  one  Santa,  says 
the  favourite  in  Rovaniemi 


village,  spend  freely  In  its 
shops,  restaurants  and 
reindeer-driving  school  or 
head  into  the  frozen  blue 
wilderness  on  a husky-dog 
safari- 

On  the  busiest  late- 
Decentber  weekends,  up  to 
14  charter  flights  a day  land 
at  Rovaniemi  airport.  “We 
don’t  have  a demand  prob- 


lem here."  Mr  Tuominen 
said.  “What  we  have  is  a 
serious  supply  problem.” 

This  week,  the  man  at  the 
centre  of  it  all  sat  in  u new 
and  larger  office,  complete 
with  viewing  platform  for 
timid  guests,  digital  cam- 
era for  instant  sat-on-the- 
lap  pictures,  video-confer- 
encing facilities  and  a 
volume  titled  A Guide  to 
the  World's  Chimneys. 

He  was  not  interested  in 
the  Nordic  Santa  War. 

“You  people  only  ever 
want  the  be  hind- the- mask 
stuff,  and  it's  humbug.”  he 
said,  in  between  a boniow 
to  Antoine  from  Paris,  a 
kalimera  to  Constantin  from 
Greece,  and  a lot  of  yo-ho- 
bolng  to  150  British  tour- 
ists on  a five-day  Winter 
Wonderland-Search  for 
Santa  package  with 
Cosmos. 

“Look,  there's  only  one 
Santa,  he’s  the  one  in  chil- 
dren’s hearts.  It's  not  my 
business  to  go  around 
breaking  children’s 
dreams.” 

His  postbag  made  his 
point  Many  letters  were  a 
forthright  demand  for  the 


poodles.  Warren,  aged  six. 
from  Levt  tinstone.  listed  30 
presents  Including  a Shav- 
ing Ken.  a Kobwop  car, 
skates  (size  13)  and  a laptop 
computer. 

But  Natty,  from  Thai- 
land. wanted  her  14  sick 
cats  to  get  better.  Yoshiko 
from  Japan  Implored: 
“Please  listen!  I'm  railing 
| In  love  now.  but  be  thinks 
of  me  as  just  a friend-  Sonia 
Claus,  please  send  me  a 
I miracle.’' 

Katerina  from  Moscow 
wanted  nothing  more  than 
“to  play  snowballs  together, 
deur  Father  Frost!”,  while 
Class  1C  from  Sofia.  Bul- 
garia. said  Santa  Claus 
should  know  he  was  “the 
biggest  magic  for  us,  be- 
cause you  make  us  kind”. 

Outside,  stamping  their 
feet  in  the  snow  to  keep 
warm  In  -16C,  the  crowds  of 
excited  children  were  not 
Interested  In  supply  and 
demand. 

Matthew  Weeks,  aged 
nine,  from  Welwyn,  spoke 
far  them.  This  one,  he  said, 
was  real.  You  could  tel]  be- 
cause he  lived  so  far  away, 
and  had  such  a big  beard. 
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Snow  hits  the  hot  asphalt  as  a construction  crew  pave  a parking  lot  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  causing  clouds  of  steam 


PHOTOGRAPH:  LYNNE  KA8EY 


News  in  brief 


Saddam’s  son 


Turkey  steps  up  mafia  inquiry 


on  television 


Chris  Nuttall  In  Ankara 


President  Saddam  Hussein's 
elder  son  Uday,  who  was  shot 
and  wounded  last  week,  ap- 
peared on  Iraqi  television  yes- 
terday speaking  at  ease  with  a 
Qatari  envoy  and  a reporter 
from  the  official  news  agency. 

Flanked  by  bouquets,  Uday 
was  covered  with  a blanket 
and  there  were  no  bandages 
on  his  face. — Reuter. 


Border  tightened 


The  biggest  group  of  defectors 
to  flee  North  Korea  gave  a 
first  news  conference  in  Seoul 
yesterday  saying  the  impover- 
ished country  had  nearly  tri- 
pled guards  along  its  borders 
with  China  and  Russia  to  stop 
people  escaping. — Renter. 

Lebed  wins  suit 

The  ousted  Russian  security 
chief,  Alexander  Lebed,  won 
his  libel  suit  in  Moscow  yes- 
terday against  the  interior 
minister,  Anatoly  Kulikov, 

who  had  accused  him  of  plan- 
ning a coup,  and  was  awarded 
the  symbolic  damages  he 
sought:  a single  rouble. — AP. 

Shuttle  on  beach 

Two  large  chunks  of  the  space  i 
shuttle  Challenger  washed  up 
on  the  Florida  shore  yester- 1 
day  nearly  11  years  after  it 
exploded,  kilting  all  seven 
crewmembers. — Ap. 


TURKEY’S  president, 
Suleyman  Demlrel,  has 
ordered  the  acceleration 
of  an  official,  investigation 
into  a case  linking  the  state 
with  organised  crime,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  big- 
gest political  scandal  hi  the 
history  of  the  republic. 

The  media,  helped  by 
leaked  documents,  have 
driven  the  inquiry  with  daily 
revelations  — described  by 
the  opposition  as  like  100 
Watergates  — surrounding  a 
car  crash. 

The  lorry  driver  who  pulled 
out  In  front  of  a Mercedes 
travelling  at  an  estimated 
135mph.  near  the  town  of 
Susurlak  on  November  3 is  on 
trial  for  careless  driving.  But 
many  Turks  see  him  as  a 
national  hero  for  what  he  un- 
wittingly helped  uncover. 

The  car  was  ripped  open  as 
it  slid  under  the  lorry,  killing 
a police  academy  chairman 
and  a wanted  gangster  and 
his  moll,  and  seriously  Injur- 


ing a senior  politician.  A 
cache  of  guns,  silencers  and 
surveillance  equipment,  and 
traces  of  cocaine,  were  found. 
The  state  was  caught  in 
flagrante  delicto  with  orga- 
nised crime. 

Last  week  a prosecutor 
asked  the  justice  ministry  to 
lift  the  parliamentary  immu- 
nity of  Mahmet  Agar,  who 
was  forced  to  resign  as 


where  he  was  being  held  for 
heroin  amuggifirg 

According  to  leaked  intelli- 
gence documents,  he  worked 
for  the  government  killing 
leftwing  extremists  and  Kurd- 
ish separatists  and  taking 
part  in  a failed  coup  in  Azer- 
baijan in  1994.  A diplomatic 
passport  and  false  indentity 
cards  were  found  in  the  car. 

He  was  given  a virtual  state 


‘Murderers  are  working  for  the  state’ 
President  Demirel  wrote  to  the  PM 


Interior  minister  within  days 
of  the  accident 

A police  report  said  he  had 
sighed  a gun  licence  found  on 
the  body  of  the  dead  gangster, 
Abdullah  CatlL  Mr  Agar  says 
the  signature  is  a fake. 

Catli  was  wanted  for  the 
torture  and  murder  of  seven 
leftwing  students  In  1978  and 
was  implicated  in  the  1981  as- 
sassination attempt  on  the 
Pope.  In  1990  he  was  helped  to 
escape  from  a Swiss  prison 


funeral,  his  coffin  draped  In  a 
flag.  The  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter, Tansu  Ciller,  caused  a fu- 
rore with  her  valediction: 
“We  will  always  respectfully 
remember  those  who  fire  bul- 
lets or  suffer  wounds  In  the 
name  of  this  country.” 

The  opposition  leader, 
Mesut  Yilmaz,  who  was 
punched  by  a rightwing  na- 
tionalist for  pursuing  the 
Susurluk  affair,  has  supplied 
evidence  that  up  to  120  people 


directed  by  senior  police  were 
involved  in  killings,  extortion 
and  drug  smuggling. 

“Murderers  are  working 
for  the  state,”  Mr  Demlrel 
told  the  prime  minister  in  a 
confidential  letter.  He  has 
called  a summit  of  party  lead- 
ers on  Sunday  to  discuss  po- 
litical corruption. 

The  new  interior  minister, 
Meral  Aksener,  has  sus- 
pended the  Istanbul  police 
chief;  bis  deputy,  the  head  of 
special  operations  and  three 
police  officers  during  an  in- 
vestigation. The  three  officers 
allegedly  confessed  to  killing 
a casino  boss  In  July.  They 
were  merely  reassigned  as 
bodyguards  to  the  MP  who 
survived  the  car  crash. 

He  is  Sedat  Bucak,  a Kurd- 
ish warlord  who  receives 
£750,000  a month  from  the 
government  to  fight  rival 
Kurdish  separatists.  Human 
rights  activists  say  gangsters 
and  Kurdish  tribal  chiefs  con- 
trolled by  the  state  could  be 
responsible  for  more  than 
1,300  unsolved  extrajudicial 
killings  since  1992. 


Saudis  bar  Britons  from  leaving 


Cypriot  doubts 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


A British  proposal  for  ending 
the  stalemate  between  Greeks 
and  Turks  on  divided  Cyprus 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  Jus- 
tify direct  talks  between  the 
rival  communities,  Cyprus 
said  yesterday. — Reuter. 


Air  crash  toll  17 

Seventeen  people  were  killed 
when  a military  plane 
crashed  while  taking  off  from 
an  airport  near  the  city  of 
Pskov,  north-western  Russia, 
yesterday. — Reuter. 


SAUDI  ARABIA  is  pre- 
venting at  least  20  Brit- 
ons. from  leaving  the 
country  because  of  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  murder  of  an 
Australian  nurse  at  a Dhah- 
ran  hospital. 

The  Britons,  along  with 
some  40  other  Westerners,  in- 
cluding Canadians.  Austra- 
lians and  Americans,  are 
being  denied  their  passports 
by  the  authorities,  sources  at 
the  King  Eahd  military  hospi- 


tal said  last  night  Many  have 
been  questioned  by  Saudi 
police. 

But  the  Britons  have  not 
had  any  assistance  from  the 
Foreign  Office:  the  British 
consul  In  Riyadh.  Tim  Lamb, 
was  yesterday  denied  entry  to 
the  hospital  after  his  Cana- 
dian and  Australian  counter- 
parts visited. 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it ! 
was  looking  into  the  case. 

“What  concerns  us  Is  that 
we  are  being  held  again**-  our 
will,”  complained  one  British 
employee  who  missed  a flight 
home  on  Monday.  “They  are 


refusing  to  release  our  pass- 
ports. The  chances  of  getting 
on  another  flight  before 
Christmas  are  nfl. 

“The  British  authorities 
should  be  questioning  why 
people  are  being  held  and 
why  they’re  not  being 
eliminated  from  the 
investigation." 

Yvonne  Gilford,  aged  50, , 
was  found  dead  In  suspicious  I 
circumstances.  Australian ! 
press  reports  have  said  she 
was  suffocated,  stabbed  and 
hit  with  a hammer.  Other  ter- 
rified nurses  locked  them- 
selves in  their  rooms. 


Hospital  employees  were 
told  last  night  that  they  were 
not  to  walk  outside  the  com- 
pound after  sundown,  for  fear 
toe  killer  is  still  at  large.  A 
Filipina  nurse  was  stabbed  to 
death  In  1994  but  that  case 
was  never  solved. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  sensitive 
about  dealing  with  Western 
expatriates  because  of  the 
strict  application  of  Islamic 
law.  Relations  with  Britain 
were  scarred  in  the  fate  i07Os 
T'%3*  ““  Helen  Smith. 
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Court 

heeds 


Pope’s 

plea 


mehard  Thomas 
In  Washington 


THE  United  States 

supreme  court  yester- 
day ordered  a last 
minute  stay  of  execution  for  h 
convicted  Virginia  murderer 
after  a worldwide  campaign 
for  clemency  led  by  iht*  Pope. 

Virginia's  governor.  George 
Allen,  had  earlier  dismissed 
what  he  called  “a  write-in  by 
the  Pope”,  and  reiterated  his 
determination  to  punish 
"violent,  premeditated, 
heinously  vUe  crimes”  by 
death. 

Joseph  O'Dell,  who  was 
convicted  of  rape  and  murder, 
had  been  scheduled  to  die  by 
lethal  Injection  last  night. 

But  the  supreme  court  said 
in  a short  statement  that  the 
execution  should  be  delayed, 
pending  a review  of  O'Dell's 
appeal  which  presented  new 
DNA-based  evidence  that 
blood  on  his  clothes  did  not 
match  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
a 44-year-old  woman  who  was 
raped  and  killed  in  February 
1985. 

Legal  experts  said  that  a 
decision  on  O'Dell's  case  was 
now  unlikely  to  be  finalised 
before  the  New  Year. 

Mr  Allen  continued  to 
insist  yesterday  that  even  the 
Pope  had  no  sway  over  his 
determination  to  proceed 
with  the  execution,  although 
be  said  that  he  would  wait  for 
clearer  guidance  from  the 
supreme  court  justices. 

“I  give  Just  as  much  atten- 
tion to  people  who  don't  have 
the  Pope  writing  in  as  some- 
body who  does  have  the  Pope 
writing  in,”  Mr  Allen  had  told 
a press  conference  held  before 
the  supreme  court's 
intervention. 

Front-page  coverage  of  the 
impending  execution  in  Italy 
prompted  the  Italian  prime 
minister,  Romano  Prodi.  to 
respond  yesterday  with  a let- 
ter to  Mr  Allen  seeking  a 
suspension. 

Interviews  with  Italian 
journalists  in  which  O'Dell 
protested  his  innocence  — as 
well  as  asking  for  a sample  of 
his  sperm  to  be  frozen  ahead 
of  the  execution  — have  also 
fuelled  interest  in  the  case. 

Linda  Thurston,  director  of 
Amnesty  International's  pro- 
gramme to  abolish  the  death 
penalty,  said:  "We  don't 
know  why  the  Vatican  de- 
cided to  Intervene  in  this 
case,  but  it  certainly  helps. 
The  court  is  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  but  politics  inevita- 
bly plays  a part." 

But  Amnesty  was  con- 
cerned that  the  International 
movement  to  save  O'Dell  — 
which  was  orchestrated  by 
Virginia  pressure  group's 
over  the  Internet  — should 
not  pick  and  choose 
individual  cases,  given  that 
3.000  people  are  on  death  row 
In  the  US. 

The  Vatican  said  the  pon- 
tiff’s plea  on  behair  of  O'Dell 
was  a simple  attempt  to  save 
a life,  but  the  wider  impact  on 
the  world's  estimated  1 billion 
Catholics  is  potentially 
enormous,  pressure  groups 
said. 

In  bis  annual  message  of 
peace,  released  ahead  of  deliv- 
ery on  January  l,  the  Pope 
called  yesterday  for  a new 
climate  of  forgiveness. 

Although  his  remarks 
addressed  the  need  to  prevent 
worldwide  conflicts,  anti- 
death  penalty  campaigners 
seized  on  his  comments  as  an 
implicit  criticism  of  state- 
sponsored  killing. 
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An  alternative 
power  structure 
has  emerged  in 
poverty 
stricken 

Western  Siberia 
to  co-ordinate 
protests  and 
put  pressure 
on  Moscow. 
James  Meek 
reports  from 
the  mining 
town  of 
Prokopyevsk, 
where  workers 
have  not  been 
paid  for  at  least 
six  months 


A galloping  programme  of  pit  closures  has  sucked  Prokopyevsk  and  its  people  dry 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  A.  REJSBt 


T own  of  slaves’  seeks  salvation 
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ft  I DON’T  like  coming 
— ■ here,"  said  Sergei 

as  the  car  dipped 
- into  the  hollows  of 
the  town,  and  dark  htinrhad 
figures  in  shabby  coats  lum- 
bered between  embankments 
of  snow  like  Lowry  figures  on 
white  paper.  "This  is  a town 
of  slaves.” 

If  Sergei,  making  a good  liv- 
ing as  a black-market  metals 
trader  and  paying  taxes  only 
to  the  mob,  is  troubled  by 
anything,  it  should  he  by  the 
town  of  Prokopyevsk.  While 
Russia's  new  rich  has  grown, 
the  mining  community  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  people 
has  been  abandoned  to  fend 
for  itself  in  the  frozen 
expanse  of  Siberia  amid  ruth- 
less and  chaotic  spending 
cuts  and  pit  closures. 

But  its  desperate,  unpaid  cit- 
izens are  not  going  quietly.  In 
a move  reminiscent  of  thecre- 
atlon  of  workers'  and  soldiers' 
soviets  which  preceded  the 
1917  revolution,  they  have  set 
up  a “salvation  committee"  to 
co-ordinate  protests  and  take 
the  initiative  from  the  ineffec- 
tual local  authorities. 

‘It’s  like  Lenin  said:  if  the 
authorities  can't  govern  in  a 
new  way,  and  the  masses  do 
not  want  to  live  In  the  old 
way.  a third  force  appears,” 
said  Valery  Zuyev,  aged  42,  a 
mine  electrician  who  heads 
the  salvation  committee. 

The  committee  movement, 
which  began  in  September, 
has  spread  to  other  towns  in 
the  Kuzbass  region.  There 
have  been  calls  to  buy 
weapons  and  Moscow  is  wor- 
ried. Unlike  the  strikes  by  un- 
paid miners  and  teachers,  the 
committees  unite  workers 
from  all  sectors. 

"If  they  drive  you  into  a 


Unpaid  Siberian  miners  are 
committees*  instead  of  ineffective  i 


to  new 


corner,  if  your  children  are 
hungry,  if  the  constitution 
isn't  respected,  the  only  thing 
is  to  demand  the  government 
be  changed,”  said  Mr  Zuyev. 
“If  you  amt  achieve  that 
peacefully,  you  do  It  by  force." 

The  government's  failure  to 
collect  taxes,  the  chronic 
rhain  of  debt  between  mines, 
railways  and  metal  and 
power  plants,  and  a galloping 
programme  of  pit  closures, 
has  sucked  Prokopyevsk  dry. 
Teachers,  doctors  and  local 
government  officials  have  not 
been  paid  since  May  or  June, 
pensions  have  not  been  paid 
since  August  People  live  by 


barter,  hoarded  summer  vege- 
tables and  loans. 

Founded  in  1931,  the  town  is 
crumbling.  Some  of  the  buds  of 
eariv  i«antn>7fcm  the  ubiqui- 
tous kiosks,  have  dosed  for 
lack  of  customers.  The  few 
shops  have  goods  but  no  buy- 
ers. On  the  main  street, 
women  bundled  tip  in  shabby 
coats  and  headscarves  rock  to 
and  fro  in  the  cold,  offering 
sunflower  seeds  for  sale. 

•1  think  there  will  be  an 
end  sometime”,  said  Valery,  a 
miner  aged  42.  “There  will  be 
an  explosion." 

The  crisis  that  prompted 
the  creation  of  the  salvation 


committee  was  a presidential 
decree  allowing  the  local  coal 
company  to  rid  itself  of  the 

financial  hmrtan  nf  maintain- 
mg  the  town’s  housing  stock, 
and  its  central-heating  sys- 
tem, by  transferring  them  to 
the  local  authority. 

No  one  walked  out  how, 
with  winter  dosing  in,  the 
mayor  was  to  maintain  and 
heat  tens  of  thousands  of  state 
flats.  He  begged  for  govern- 
ment money;  he  was  ignored. 

Temperatures  in  the  Kuz- 
bass can  reach  -50C.  "The 
boilers  weren't  ready  for  win- 
ter," said  Mr  Zuyev.  “In  our 
conditions  it  means  death.  We 
demonstrated,  we  blocked  the 
railways  and  the  roads.  What 
can  you  do  when  your  consti- 
tutional right  to  life  is 
violated?” 

- Alexander  Prokudin, 
Prokopyevsk's  acting  mayor, 
said  the  salvation  committee 
had  made  Moscow  take  notice 
of  the  area's  plight  — proved 
last  week  when  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  Vladimir 
Potanin,  paid  a flying  visit 

Even  Western  advisers  who 
have  spent  years  prodding  the 
Russian  , government  to 
restructure  the  coal  industry 
and  dose  loss-making  pits  are 
disturbed.  “The  restructuring 
in  the  past  five  years  has  been 
massive,  fibster  than  in  any 
other  country,”  said  one. 
"But  it’s  not  as  socially  res- 
ponsible as  it  should  be.” 

The  Kuzbass  — once  the 
seat  of  militant  support  for 
Boris  Yeltsin  — has  turned 
into  a communist  stronghold. 
It  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Communist  Party  candi- 
date, Gennady  Zyuganov,  In 
presidential  elections  this 
year.  Yet  Prokopyevsk's 
relationship  with  the  Commu- 
nists is  ambivalent 


Its  member  of  parliament 
Nina  Ostanina,  is  a Commu- 
nist and  a -member  of  the 
town  salvation  committee. 
But  she  is  reluctant  to  accept 
that  local  coal-industry  execu- 
tives  are  treating  their  work- 
ers as  contemptuously  as  the 
government  in  Moscow.  She 
opposes  strikes  and  sees  the 
salvation  committees  mainly 
as  a way  to  force  the  region’s 
despotic  Yeltsin-appointed 
governor,  Mikhail  Kislyuk.  to 
hold  local  elections. 

The  people  of  Prokopyevsk 
feel  that  their  lives  are  threat- 
ened, and  are  struggling  to 
understand  why.  One  salva- 
tion committee  member,  Oleg 
Khronln,  a hospital  therapist 
digs  into  his  briefcase  to  pro- 
duce a document  purporting 
to  be  a secret  speech  by  the 
United  States  president  Bill 
Clinton,  in  which  he  outlines 
plans  tor  world  domination, 
including  the  destruction  of 
the  Russian  coal  industry. 

"We’ve  demanded  and 
demanded  anri  our  demands 
have  not  been  fulfilled."  said 
Mr  Khronin.  “Now  we  are 
preparing  political  demands, 
to  bring  to  an  end  this  preda- 
tory Yeltsin  regime.  If  they 
don’t  listen,  maybe  we'll  have 
to  resort  to  weapons." 

Yet  there  is  wariness  of 
bloodshed.  Nine  young  men 
have  already  returned  to  Pro- 
kopyevsk in  zinc  coffins  from 
Ghechenia.  Younger  people 
feel  the  town  Is  doomed  and 
see  the  best  chance  in  escape. 

"The  town  is  dying  — 
there’s  nothing  for  us  young 
people  to  do  here,"  said  Ox- 
ana, an  office  worker  aged  20, 
who  has  not  been  paid  since 
she  started  her  Job.  “If  there 
was  something  to  lose  here  it 
would  be  sad.  But  as  it  is  ...  I 
just  want  to  get  out" 


News  in  brief 


Strikers  bring  Athens  to  a halt  in  austerity  budget  protest 


Thousands  of  strikers 
marched  through  the 
Greek  capital  yesterday  be- 
fore parliament  began  debat- 
ing the  government's  austere 
liy  budget,  writes  Helena 
Smith  in  Athens.  A 

Civil  servants,  doctors  ana 
teachers  walked  Sjl 

joining  strikes  by  Greek  sea 
mon  and  diplomats. 

The  protests  plunged  the 


country  further  into  crisis  as 
it  entered  Its  third  week  of  a 
farmers1  rail  and  road 
blockade. 

Bracing  themselves  tor  a 
showdown  with  the  govern- 
ment the  farmers  announced 
they  would  bring  their  self 
proclaimed  “holy  war 
against  the  tax-heavy  budget 
to  Athens  with  a demonstra- 
tion outside  parliament 


tomorrow.  "The  govern- 
ment's got  to  understand  that 
we’re  willing  to  stay  here 
throughout  the  holidays." 
said  a cotton  grower  guarding 
a roadhlock  outside  Larissa, 
where  the  revolt  is  being  co- 
ordinated. “We  wouldn't  be 
able  to  face  our  families  if  we 
returned  to  our  villages 
empty-handed.” 

The  blockade,  which  has 


cut  Greece  In  half,  has 
wrought  uprecedented  dam- 
age to  the  economy,  with 
losses  of  more  than 
£442 million. 

Fanners  say  the  budget,  an 
effort  to  cut  the  deficit  inivad 
to  the  planned  European  single 
currency,  expected  too  many 
sacrifices  from  Greeks  who 
have  seen  their  disposable  in- 
comes drop  in  recent  years. 


Borneo  dam  given  go-ahead 
despite  risk  to  environment 
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construction  of  a 

critics  say  wiU  flood  thou 
sands  of  acres  of  rain  wrest 
on  Borneo  Island.  . 

The  dam  in  Sarawak  staj£ 

which  wlU  be  run  by 

Hydrolectrte  Corpor3tio°< 
ttweted  to  generate  ajg 
megawatts  of  electriciO' 
^scheduled  to  suxt operat 
lia  on  October  31. 2002. 
Construction  work  w 


halted  in  June  by  the  High 
Court  following  a petition 
ffatmtnp  that  the  project  con- 
travened environmental  laws. 

Environmental  groups 
Including  Friends  of  the 
Earth  have  argued  that  « 
could  destroy  some  species  <x 


an  ic>  .„ 

The  reservoir  formed  wm 
cover  an  area  the  size  of  Sin- 
capore.  About  9.500  natives 
fiSm  tribes  that  have  lhred  m 
the  area  tor  centuries  wm  oe 
forced  to  leave.— AP. 


Mother  gets  mummy  treatment 
as  Israel  bars  deep-freeze 


THEY  had  hoped  to  freeze 
their  mother’s  body 
until  the  day  medical  tech- 
nology could  bring  her 
back  to  life.  But  after  14 
days  of  court  hearings, 
Moshe  and  Rachel  Beeri 
agreed  yesterday  to  mum- 
mify her  instead. 

Esther  Beeri  died  two 
weeks  ago  of  natural 
causes,  aged  70.  Her  chil- 
dren proposed  to  mummify 
her  — a move  approved  by 
the  Tel  Aviv  district  court 


yesterday  — after  realising 
it  was  impossible  In  Israel 
to  keep  the  body  on  ice. 

“They  were  very  sad,” 
their  attorney,  Nachshon 
Fisher,  said.  "They 
accepted  this  only  because 
there  was  no  other  choice.” 
The  Israeli  burial  society 

and  health  ministry  opposed 

the  request  to  keep  the  body 
at  home  in  a freezer.  In- 
stead, it  win  be  preserved  in 
oU  and  wrapped  in  thick 
nylon  before  trarfaL.  — AP. 


Nuclear  cargo 
memo  leaked 


CONFIDENTIAL  briefing 
Wpapeis  giving  details  of 
the  sailing  dates  and  ship- 
ment routes  of  high-level 
nuclear  waste  from  France  to 
Japan  have  been  leaked  to 
Greenpeace,  writes  Paul 
Brown. 

The  papers  show  that  the 
British  ship  the  Pacific  Teal 
will  leave  Cherbourg  on  Janu- 
ary IB  and  sail  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  East  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  South  Pacific  to 
Mutsu  Ogawara  in  Japan. 

France  had  Intended  to 
keep  the  route  and  date  secret 
to  avoid  demonstrations  and 
possible  terrorism.  Several 
countries  have  banned  the 
ship  carrying  glassified  waste 
from  entering  their  territorial 
waters,  and  for  that  reason  it 
avoids  the  Panama  r-anai 

The- French  government 
memo  to  Its  «nhaaBiea  sug- 
gests states  Involved  In  the 
ship's  routing  should  be  told 
secretly  of  the  plans  on 
December  23,  with  other 
countries  told  in  January,  a 
few  days  before  the  sailing. 
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Sussmuth  ‘used  official  jets  for  private  pleasure’ 

German  Speaker 
accused  of  sleaze 


bm  Traynor  In  Bonn 


Germany’s  parlia- 
mentary speaker, 

Rita  Shssmuth, 
struggled  to  contain 
the  fallout  from  embarrassing 

sleaze  allegations  yesterday, 
as  taxpayers,  the  media  and 
the  opposition  demanded 
answers  to  claims  that  she 

used  official  transport  for  her 
private  pleasure. 

The  Bonn  prosecutor's 
office  confirmed  that  it  was 
investigating  allegations  that 
the.  most  prominent  woman 
in  German  politics  had 
repeatedly  exploited  the  avail- 
ability of  Luftwaffe  jets  for 
government  and  state  func- 
tionaries to  visit  her  daughter 
InZfirich. 

Through  her  spokesman, 
Mrs  SOssmuth  insisted  she 
had  never  used  the  facility  for 
private  purposes  and  an- 
nounced legal  action  against 
the  Bild  am  Sonntag  news- 
paper, the  first  to  report  the 
allegations. 

Its  editor  responded  san- 
guinely  to  the  threat,  and 
Dieter  Lau,  vice-president  of 
the  German  taxpayers'  feder- 
ation, who  is  leading  the  alle- 
gations against  Mrs  SOss- 
rrmth.  said  he  was  confident 
that  his  information  was 
accurate. 

Bild  quoted  a Zflrich  air- 
port employee  as  saying: 
"Mrs  SOssmuth  arrives  here 
often  to  visit  her  daughter 
who  lives  in  Switzerland.  She 
comes  on  a Bundeswehr 
[armed  forces]  plane  90  per 
cent  of  the  time.” 

Five  years  ago  Mrs  Sflss- 
muth’s  husband  had  to  pay  a 
£2,000  fine  to  halt  court  pro- 
ceedings after  it  became 
known  that  he  had  used  an 
official  car  and  chauffeur 
than  the  parliamentary  pool 
to  take  the  daughter  to  Swit- 
zerland where  she  is  a stu- 


Rita  SOssmuth:  tops 
popularity  polls  and 
is  regarded  as  the 
nation’s  conscience 

dent.  Mrs  SOssmuth,  from 
Helmut  Kohl’s  Christian 
Democrats,  regularly  tops 
opinion  surveys  registering 
politicians’  popularity,  enjoy- 
ing a reputation  for  integrity. 
Along  with  the  president,. 
Roman  Herzog,  she  is  viewed 
as  a kind  of  conscience  of  toe 
nation. 

As  Speaker,  she  is  effec- 
tively policeman,  judge,  and 
jury  in  issues  related  to  the 
interests,  earnings  and  con- 
duct of  Germany's  672  MPa. 

Under  parliament's  code  of 
conduct,  which  dates  from 
1986,  MPs  need  not  declare 
their  extra-parliamentary 
earnings  publicly,  but  only 
confidentially  to  the  Speaker, 
who  has  the  power  to  insti- 
tute confidential  hearings 
and  investigations  on  sus- 
pected misconduct 

"Donations”  to  MPs  — as 


opposed  to  party  contribu- 
tions — need  only  be  declared 
to  the  Speaker,  and  not  pub- 
licly, if  they  exceed  £4,000  a 
year  from  a single  donor. 
MPs*  earnings  from  speaking 
or  writing  engagements  need 
to  be  declared,  again  only  to 
the  Speaker,  once  they  exceed 
£12.000  a year. 

The  Speaker  is  authorised 
to  investigate  MPs’  conduct, 
without  disclosing  that  any 
inquiry  is  being  carried  out 

The  German  military's  fleet 
of  jets  and  helicopters  are 
available  for  the  use  of  the 
chancellor,  the  president,  cab- 
inet members,  the  Speaker 
and  parliamentary  caucus 
leaders,  hut  wily  on  official 
business. 

Mrs  SQssmuth’s  spokesman 
said  that  toe  defence  ministry 
checks  that  all  requests  for 
official  transport  meet  the 
guidelines.  But  a defence  min- 
istry spokesman  said  that 
requests  tor  official  jets  are 
taken  on  trust  provided  toe 
official  in  question,  as  in  Mrs 
Sussmuth 's  case,  is  entitled  to 
the  privilege. 

She  is  accused  of  using  offi- 
cial jets  ll  times  to  visit  Swit- 
zerland in  the  past  two  years, 
and  also  of  using  the  military 
to  ferry  her  to  Holland  cm 
holiday. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Mrs  Stlss- 
muth  took  an  official  jet  to 
southern  Germany  to  deliver 
a university  speech  on  “state 
reponsibility  and  private 
responsibility”. 

Using  an  official  military 
aircraft  on  a return  trip  to 
Zflrich  is  reckoned  to  cost 
£12,000,  about  25  times  the 
price  of  a Lufthansa  ticket 

In  1991.  Chancellor  Kohl 
and  his  wife  Hannelore  used 
the  privileged  air  service  on 
an  emergency  trip  to  Italy 
where  their  son  had  been  in- 
jured in  a car  accident  Mr 
Kohl  paid  £28,000  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  the  service. 


France’s  PM 
publishes  and 
promises  to  do 
better  next  year 


Serbs  find  it’s 
good  to  walk 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


1 A /HEN  a prime  minister 
VV  slumps  in  opinion 
polls,  faces  internal  party 
revolt  and  becomes  the  butt 
of  cartoonists,  what  can  he 
do  except  admit  that  he  has 
made  a mess  of  things  and 
promise  to  do  better  in  the 
New  Year? 

Some  leaders  may  not 
agree  with  the  method,  hot 
Alain  Juppe,  the  most  un- 
popular French  prime  min- 
ister for  nearly  40  years, 
yesterday  released  a book 
which  amounts  to  an  apol- 
ogy for  his  20  months  in 
power.  His  term  has  been 
marked  by  street  protests, 
rising  unemployment  and 
criticism  from  within  the 
divided  Gaullist-RPR,  of 
which  he  is  chairman. 

In  his  book,  called 
“Between  Ourselves”,  Mr 
Jnpp£  says  that  someone 
has  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
prime  minister. 

“Only  a year  and  a half 
ago  I went  to  the  prime 
minister’s  office  fhll  of 
dynamism,  mandated  by 
public  opinion  which  saw 
me  as  the  ideal  prime  min- 
ister,” he  writes.  “Today  I 
am  beating  all  the  records 
of  unpopularity.” 

Mr  Juppe  went  to  the  sea- 
side to- write  the  book  and 
consider  why  pundits  saw 
him  as  a distant  and 
arrogant  technocrat. 

“I  am  not  as  dry  and  I am 
more  sensitive  than  the 
newspapers  make  me  out.  I 
am  not  a monster  of  indif- 
ference . . . I am  hurt  by  a 
feeling  of  injustice.”  ■ 

Excusing  himself  for  not 
being  a superman,  Mr 
Juppfl  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  failed  job-creation 

programmes,  saying  he 
considers  unemployment 
“my  cross". 

The  book  was  followed  up 
by  radio  and  television  in- 
terviews. But  Le  Monde  yes- 
terday suggested  that  Mr 
Juppe  was  wasting  his  time. 

“The  electorate  may  be 
touched,  but  it  won’t  make 
them  forget  the  difficulties 
of  their  daily  lives,”  the 
newspaper  said.  “Mr  Juppe 
says  that  unemployment  is 
his  cross  but  a book  is  not 
going  to  change  anything.” 


Alain  Jupp6:  apology 


The  daily  protest 
marches  are  a form 
of  group  therapy, 

Julian  Rorger 

in  Belgrade  writes 

SERBS  are  finding  that  a 
brisk  walk  after  lunch 
can  do  wonders  for  their 
country's  health.  Their  daily 
mass  stroll  to  protest  against 
government  election-rigging 

Viy.Q  lent  new  meaning  to  the 

term  “afternoon 

constitutional”. 

Last  weekend,  250,000 
people  took  part  in  a demon- 
stration in  Belgrade  — an 
eighth  of  the  city’s  popula- 
tion. And  toe  habit  has  spread 
to  30  other  cities  and  towns. 
Students  stage  walks  between 
the  main  industrial  centres  to 
bind  toe  movement  together. 

The  marches  are  not  only 
opening  cracks  in  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic’s  mono- 
lithic regime,  but  are  fast  be- 
coming an  alternative  life- 
style — even  group  therapy. 

For  many,  the  four-mile 
walk  through  Belgrade's  city 
centre  has  become  routine. 
They  bring  their  children, 
their  in-laws,  their  dogs.  They 
shout,  blow  whistles  and 
honk  hooters.  Families  living 
along  the  route  drum  their 
support  on  saucepans  on 
their  balconies. 

So  if  Mr  Milosevic  is  wait- 
ing for  toe  protest  movement 
to  die  a natural  death,  he  may 
have  a long  wait  After  war, 
sanctions  and  hyper-inflation, 
this  is  more  fun  than  most 
Serbs  have  had  in  years. 

Sonja  Blserko,  a human 
rights  activist  at  the  Helsinki 
Committee  in  Belgrade,  said: 
“In  this  whole  atmosphere  of 
depression,  apathy,  this  pro- 
test gives  people  the  feeling 
that  something  can  be  done. 
It’s  as  much  social  and  psy- 
chological as  pcditicaL” 
Doctors  predict  beneficial 
effects  for  a society  which 
smokes  too  much,  drinks  too 
much  coffee,  and  has  been  in 
danger  of  losing  its  sense  of 
purpose  In  Mr  Milosevic’s  no- 
hope economy,  where  most  of 
the  workforce  is  unemployed 
or  paid  a pittance  in  factories. 

“This  is  a kind  of  collective 
therapy,”  said  Zarko  Korac,  a 
professor  of  psychology  at 
Belgrade  University.  “The 
marches  liberate  people  from 
fear,  which  has  been  Internal- 
ised, and  from  being  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  their  anger. 

“It’s  symbolic  that  people 
are  using  whistles,  shouting. 
They  are  breathing  freely 
once  again  It’s  a catharsis.” 

Dragan  Dzeric,  aged  43,  has 
left  his  barber  shop  early  to 
join  the  marches  since  they 
began  on  November  18  — the 
day  after  rigged  local  elec- 
tions. He  says  it  is  worth  the 
£16  a day  In  lost  earnings. 

“The  first  few  days  I was 
exhausted,  but  now  rve  lost 
some  weight,  and  I fed  I could 
walk  for  ever,"  be  said.  “I’m 
amazed  at  how  the  old  people 


and  the  invalids  keep  going.” 

Mr  Dzerlc’s  three-year-edd 
daughter  Milica  was  waving  a 
Yugoslav  flag.  He  also 
marches  with  his  former  wife. 
He  said:  “We  were  already  on 
good  terms,  but  these 
marches  bring  everybody 
together  even  more." 

. He  believes  the  protests  will 
continue  through  winter  if 
necessary.  “I’ve  already 
bought  my  rubber  boots  and 
woollen  socks.” 

Olga  Knezevic.  a retired 
local  government  clerk  aged 
56,  said:  “It  has  made  life 
more  exciting.  Everybody  is 
happier,  and  it  has  brought 
Belgrade  together."  She  met 
her  local  grocer,  Dragan 
Divac,  in  the  crowd  that  as- 
sembles at  3pm  each  day  by 
the  offices  of  toe  Zajedno 
(Together)  opposition  coali- 
tion, and  they  now  march 
together. 

Mr  Divac  goes  to  work  at 
S-SOam,  so  that  he  can  knock 
off  in  time.  Asked  how  long 
he  could  keep  it  up,  he  nodded 

‘It’s  symbolic  that 
people  are  using 
whistles,  shouting. 
They  are  breathing 
freely  once  again, 
ft’s  a catharsis’ 

towards  some  government 
buildings  and  said:  “One  day 
longer  than  them." 

A few  rows  ahead,  Dfljana 
Tomic  marches  with  her  hus- 
band a ml  four  children.  She 
said:  “Whatever  happens, 
they  will  have  something  to 
be  proud  of  when  they’re 
older.  It  will  show  we  are 
peaceful  people.  We  didn’t 
want  the  war.  It  was  our  gov- 
ernment that  was 
responsible." 

Many  demonstrators  insist 
thht,  although  they  consider 
themselves  patriots,  they  axe 
steadfastly  anti-war.  Yet  anti- 
war protests  during  the  Cro- 
atian and  Bosnian  conflicts 
were  tiny  in  comparison  to 
today’s  civil  rights  campaign. 

Mlrjana  Bohic-Mojsllovlc,  a 
journalist  and  commentator, 
said  one  buried  factor  driving 
the  protests  is  a sense  of  guilt 
that  more  people  could  have 
done  more  to  stop  the  MTHng. 

“People  realised  they 
should  have  reacted  when  he 
[Milosevic]  started  war.  We 
didn’t  have  adequate  reac- 
tions. Everyone  feels  they 
have  to  pay  a personal  price 
for  that” 

• President  Milosevic,  in  his 
first  meeting  with  protesters, 
said  yesterday  that  his  m»in 
task  was  to  respect  the  will  of 
the  people  and  enforce  the 
rule  of  law. 

According  to  the  official 
Taajug  news  agency,  he  told 
students:  "A  foreign  hand 
shall  not  rule  Serbia.  We  are 
our  own  masters  and  we  must 

resolve  our  problems  within 
our  institutions,” 
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The  jury  has  got  it  right 

The  wrong  people  are  in  court  in  the  Betts  case 


THE  CROWN  Prosecution  Service 
meets  today  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  a retrial  of  the  teenager 
accused  of  buying  the  ecstasy  tablet 
which  killed  Leah  Betts.  It  is  asking  the 
wrong  question.  It  should  be  asking 
why  it  proceeded  with  the  first  seven- 
day  trial  against  the  teenager,  which 
ended  yesterday  with  a hung  jury.  Good 
for  the  jury.  The  prosecution  should 
never  have  been  given  the  go-ahead  in 
the  first  place.  It  is  a notorious  example 
of  nasty  people  escaping  as  the  “inno- 
cent” are  pursued. 

The  nasty  side  of  the  drug  scene  was 
fully  exposed  by  the  trial'  the  club 
security  officer  who  was  shot  dead  in  a 
Range  Rover  in  Essex  in  a drugs-related 
killing;  the  club  managers  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  head  doorman,  knew  drug- 
dealing flourished  on  the  premises;  the 
mysterious  Mark  Murray,  named  as  the 
dealer  who  supplied  Leah's  tablet,  who 
was  said  to  have  fled  to  Spain.  But  the 
only  people  caught  by  the  police  were 
Leah's  Mends.  Leah,  and  her  best 
Mend  Sarah,  both  wanted  to  take  ec- 
stasy at  her  18th  birthday  party.  They 
asked  Louise  whether  she  could  help. 
She  asked  her  boyMend,  Stephen,  who 
in  turn  said  he  asked  his  Mend,  Steven. 
Sarah  and  Louise  have  both  been  for- 
mally cautioned  over  supplying  drugs; 
Stephen  has  admitted  the  offence  and 
awaits  judgment  Steven  denied  the 
charge.  None  of  the  Mends  made  any 
money  out  of  the  deaL  Yet  the  charge  i 
facing  the  boys  has  a maximum  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  Absurdly,  , 
supplying  drugs  to  a Mend  remains 
“dealing”  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Yet  in 
the  words  of  the  prosecution,  it  was  a 
chain  operation  which  goes  on  “day  in, 
day  out”  across  the  country. 

The  issue  feeing  policymakers  — 
which  must  include  prosecutors  — is 
how  best  to  protect  young  people  from 
such  drugs.  The  law  rightly  rules  ec- 
stasy illegal  — we  know  far  too  little 


about  its  effects  as  yet  Of  course,  its 
dangers  have  been  exaggerated  in  the 
tabloids  but  they  are  underplayed  by 
I some  jejune  junior  commentators.  It 
has  been  around  for  far  too  short  a 
period  — just  over  a decade  — for  any 
long-term  effects  to  be  identified.  Yet  we 
already  know  that  it  can  cause  para- 
noia, anxiety  attacks,  bad  hangovers, 
depression  and  in  exceptional  cases, 
like  Leah’s,  death.  We  also  know  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  take 
the  tablets.  Most  appear  to  suffer  no  bad 
effects.  Certainly  the  harm  it  causes  is 
only  a fraction  of  the  damage  wreaked 
by  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Consumption 
estimates  range  from  150,000  to  one 
mill  ion  tablets  per  week.  Parents  may 
be  appalled  yet  it  was  a related  drug 
which  kept  today's  grandparents  awake 
and  alert  as  fighter  pilots  and  tank 
drivers  in  the  second  world  war.  That  is 
part  of  the  attraction  of  the  tablets:  the 
ability  to  party  through  the  night  as 
well  as  the  euphoria  it  generates. 

The  aim  must  be  harm  reduction. 
This  is  already  being  done  beneath  the 
hardline  political  rhetoric.  Clubs  have 
been  told  to  ensure  there  is  water 
available,  a cool-off  room  and  breaks 
after  a series  of  fast  dance  numbers. 
One  of  the  dangers  of  the  drug  is  the 
dehydration  it  can  cause,  prompting 
the  body  to  stop  sweating  to  save  fluid 
and  thus  creating  dangerous  overheat- 
ing. Another  danger  is  the  dubious 
quality  of  some  tablets.  Richard  Wells, 
the  South  Yorkshire  Chief  Constable, 
bravely  took  up  the  call  in  these 
columns  to  look  at  the  Dutch  approach 
under  which  a voluntary  organisation 
tests  the  quality  — and  strength  — of 
drugs  before  and  during  raves.  People 
who  oppose  such  harm-reducing  pro- 
grammes should  pause  to  remember 
Edinburgh’s  opposition  to  a needle-ex- 
change scheme.  Its  addicts  ended  up 
with  the  highest  Aids  incidence  in  the 
whole  of  the  UK 


Once  a thug,  always  a thug 

General  Mobutu  deserves  no  comfort — and  no  arms 


GENERAL  MOBUTU  has  been  allowed 
to  rape  his  country  for  the  past  30  years 
with  Western  connivance  on  the  basis 
of  one  simple,  wicked,  rationale.  He 
may  be  a thug,  said  the  CIA/ mining 
corporations/white  South  Africans/ 
French/Israelis  and  others.  But  at  least 
he’s  our  thug.  His  use  to  Washington  as 
a conduit  for  dirty  tricks  and  destabili- 
sation ended  with  the  cold  war.  So  he 
was  handed  down  to  the  French  like  a 
grubby  suit  Any  qualms  in  Paris  were 
dispelled  by  the  Rwandan  crisis,  and  he 
has  now  been  resuscitated  to  wreak 
more  havoc  on  the  unfortunate  Zair- 
eans. Another  perverse  rationale  in  his 
defence  is  being  revived  even  as  he  and 
his  entourage  return,  laden  with  luxury 
goods  bought  in  a last-minute  shopping 
spree  on  the  French  Riviera. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  it  is  claimed, 
Mobutu  has  held  the  country  together 
for  a very  long  time.  This  claim  is 
accompanied  by  the  geopolitical  nudge- 
and-wink  that  Zaire  is  a country  of 
huge  strategic  and  economic  signifi- 
cance to  the  West.  Yes,  be  may  be  hated 
by  most  of  his  people;  but  Africa  is  a 
continent  whose  people  require  a 
strong  hand  if  existing  frontiers  are  to 
remain  sacrosanct 

This  perverse  version  of  history 
comes  close  to  echoing  Mobutu's  own 
claim  that  “there  was  no  Zaire  before 
me,  and  there  will  be  no  Zaire  after 
me.”  It  is  not  Just  a distortion  of  the 
truth  but  one  which  may  precipitate  the 
country  into  an  even  worse  disaster. 
The  reality  is  that  as  a result  of  Mobu- 


tu's misrule  and  massive  extortion  of 
the  national  wealth,  the  “state"  of  Zaire 
as  an  effective  entity,  measured  by  all 
the  normal  criteria,  disappeared  long 
before  the  recent  Tutsi  rising.  Health, 
education,  transport,  justice  and  finan- 
cial accountability  have  long  been  frag- 
ile or  non-existent  Local  regimes  in 
other  provinces  such  as  East  and  West 
Kasai  and  Shaba  barely  listen  to  Kin- 
shasa Governors  in  league  with  the 
military  run  their  own  personal  ver- 
sions of  their  master’s  tyranny.  Mobutu 
himself,  before  going  to  Europe  for 
medical  treatment  rarely  set  foot  in  his 
own  capital,  preferring  a luxurious 
rural  hideaway. 

So  Papa  returned  to  a welcome  vari- 
ously described  as  “rapturous"  and  “ec- 
static”? History  should  remind  us  that 
airport  receptions  are  hardly  an  infalli- 
ble guide  to  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion.  Many  of  those  who  welcome 
him  have  been  organised,  or  paid,  to  do 
so.  Some  political  opponents  will  have 
experienced  a remarkable  conversion 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  If  there  are 
genuine  popular  hopes  of  a miracle  as  a 
result  of  his  return,  this  only  shows  the 
desperation  to  which  Zaire  has  been 
reduced.  The  policy  of  all  outside  pow- 
ers should  be  based  on  strict  neutrality, 
keeping  Mobutu  at  a very  long  arm’s 
length.  Energetic  measures  should  be 
taken  to  seek  an  arms  embargo  upon  all 
supplies,  to  Kinshasa  as  much  as  the 
rebels.  A final  break-up  of  Zaire  can 
hardly  be  worse  than  its  present  un- 
happy fate. 


The  envelope  licks  back 

It’s  a case  of  return  to  sender:  with  benefits  for  everyone 


OF  ALL  products  reaching  technologi- 
cal exhaustion  the  envelope  is  surely 
the  most  obvious.  It  has  been  around  a 
very  long  time  and  there  is  frankly  not 
a lot  more  you  can  do  with  it.  It  is  still 
made  of  paper  (plastic  is  not  environ- 
mentally friendly)  and  you  can’t  do 
much  about  the  shape  because  of  the 
needs  of  automatic  sotting  machines. 
The  most  dramatic  advance  during  the 
past  hundred  years  was  the  invention 
of  the  self-sealing  variety,  interesting 
but  hardly  revolutionary.  The  enve- 
lope's greatest  achievement  is  that  it  is 
still  here  after  being  declared  dead  by 
the  phone,  the  fhx  and,  lately,  the 
arrival  of  electronic  mailing  (email). 

Step  forward,  then,  Tom  Murray,  a 
retired  63-year-old  builder's  foreman 
from  Dublin.  He  has  done  the  impossi- 
ble: he  has  re-engineered  the  envelope. 
Fittingly,  on  the  day  when  Intel  of  the 
US  announced  a computer  capable  of  a 
trillion  calculations  a second,  the  Fi- 


nancial Times  gave  details  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray’s attempt  to  propel  the  envelope 
through  the  digital  age.  His  design 
enables  the  samp,  one  to  be  sent  twice 
through  the  post  without  loss  of  secu- 
rity. In  England  alone  nearly  14  billion 
letters  are  sent  out  by  direct  mailing 
companies.  If  Mr  Murray's  invention 
reduces  that  number  substantially  he 
will  not  only  make  a fortune  but  save 
forests  from  devastation.  He  may  even 
prompt  other  inventors  to  look  among 
less  obvious  products  to  see  if  there  is 
any  potential  for  re-engineering:  like 
shoes,  stamps,  pencils,  underpants,  Ni- 
gel Mansell,  beds, -chairs,  lavatory  pans, 
shirts,  books,  doors,  socks,  bicycles, 
plates,  bathtubs  et  al.  Whether  there 
will  be  enough  letters  written  to  fill  Mr 
Murray's  new  invention  during  the  dig- 
ital age  remains  to  be  seen.  But  at  Least, 
by  bringing  in  the  old  world  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  new,  he  has  reminded 
us  that  the  past  still  has  a future. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Great  hunger  for  the  truth 


R JOHN  Lahey  claims 
that  the  Irish  famine  of 
184550  was  a "human- 
rights  violation  by  the  British 
government  part  of  Britain's 
70O-year  oppression  of  the 
Irish  people'’  (A  hunger  for 
justice.  December  16).  As  an 
academic  of  same  distinction. 


he  should  know  better  than  to 
peddle  this  Sinn  Fein  view  of 
history. 

Although  he  denies  a com- 
parison with  the  Holocaust  he 
does  claim  that  the  British 
government  “did  allow  L5  mil- 
lion Irish  men,  women  and 
children  to  die  of  starvation  in 
a country  they  controlled, 
while  substantial  food  sup- 
plies were  shipped  out  of  Ire- 
land to  England”.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a conscious 
and  concerted  policy  not  to 
stop  people  dying. 

If  19th-century  Ireland  had 
been  in  the  iron  grip  of  the 
British,  as  Dr  Lahey  implies, 
rather  than  part  ctf  a Victorian 
liberal  democracy  wedded  to 
the  ideology  of  minimal  gov- 
ernment and  laissez-faire, 
then  it  seems  that  his  indict- 
ment of  passive  genocide 
would  have  to  stand.  As  it 
was,  I submit  that  the  British 
government  of  the  day  stands 
guilty  of  gross  stupidity  and 
moral  incompetence  — with 
appalling  results  — rather 
than  a heinous  violation  of 
human  rights. 

Simon  Partridge. 

Beresford  Road, 

London  N2. 


I WAS  surprised  to  discover 
that  a parade  is  to  be  the 
catalyst  for  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Surely  the  Orange 


Order  has  demonstrated  that 
parades  cannot  combine  car- 
nival with  political/religious 
debate  without  conflict? 

Are  generalisations  about 
“British  oppression"  and 
“Protestants”  really  the  “facts 
of  history”?  Dr  Lahey  ignores 
the  250,000  Presbyterians  who 
emigrated  to  the  US  from  Ire- 
land between  1717  and  1776  in 
search  of  religious  freedom. 
Edward  Molason. 

Taker’s  Green, 

Reading,  Berks  RG4. 

IMfHT  should  “no  compar- 
Wison  be  made”  between 
the  Great  Hunger  and  the 
Holocaust?  Or.  indeed,  the 
massacre  of  Sukhamo  sup- 
porters and  Indonesian  com- 
munists by  their  political  op- 
ponents in  1965?  The  difficulty 
encountered  when  trying  to 
write  the  latter  infamy  into 
the  pages  of  history  is  that 
most  eff  the  nations  which 
would  do  so  are  also  frying  to 
maintain  normal  relations 
with  the  present  regime  in  In- 
donesia. Likewise,  the  diffi- 
culty which  expatriate  Irish- 
men have  in  making  the  world 
listen  to  the  Great  Hunger 
story  is  that  we  British  are 
stm  there. 

About  some  events,  British 
minds  can  be  changed:  wit- 
ness the  reaction  to  the  film. 
Michael  Collins.  Despite  the 
hysteria  which  preceded  its 
release,  British  fflmgoers  are 
flocking  to  see  it  They  recog- 
nise the  essential  fact  that  26 
counties  of  Ireland  separated 
and  became  independaxt  of 
Britain  in  1921  and  that  the 
British  are  mostly  the  villains 
ctf1  the  piece.  They  take  com- 


fort from  the  fact  that  Collins 
is  a flawed  hero  (if  a charis- 
matic and  sexy  one)  and 
doomed  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
violence  he  unleashed.  Dr  La- 
hey. by  contrast,  preaches  to 
the  converted  on  St  Patrick's 
Day  and  only  succeeds  in 
winding  up  British  Embassy 
officials  and  a few  newspaper 
readers. 

Nick  Watts. 

Lady  Coventry  Road, 
Chippenham,  Wilts  SN15. 

DR  LAKEY'S  argument  Is 
over-simplified  and  selec- 
tive. To  fail  to  mention  that 
while  some  food  was  exported 
at  that  time  from  Ireland, 
more  was  Imported,  and  to  fail 
to  refer  to  the  prevailing  (and 
restrictive)  economic  ortho- 
doxies, limited  logistical  infra- 
structures and  general  igno- 
rance, as  well  as  the  heroic 
efforts  by  some  to  counter  the 
hunger  and  disease  of  the 
time,  is  less  than  fair. 

(Prof)  David  Harkness- 
Ddparteipent  D' Anglais. . . 
University  Blaise  'Pascal, 

34,  avenue  Carnot, 

63037  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France. 

I ACCEPT  Dr  Lakey'S  argu- 
ment regarding  Britain’s 
callous  disregard  of  the  Irish 
during  the  Great  Famine  and 
concur  with  his  defence  of 
teaching  the  subject  to  Ameri- 
can children.  I am  sure  he 
would  wish  them  to  be  just  as 
thoroughly  informed  about 
America’s  policies  concerning 
tty»  North  American  rndfans- 
M Dickenson. 

Laidon  Avenue,  Wisaston, 
Crewe.  Cheshire  CW2. 


Skye  and  high 

YOUR  report  (Crofters 
reject  “feudal”  claims  of 
clan  chief,  December  13) 
refers  to  a House  of  Lords 
agricultural  committee  debat- 
ing the  Crofting  Reform  BSL 
The  Lords  does  not  have  an 
agriculture  committee  and 
there  is  no  Crofting  Reform 
Bill  before  it  However,  it  Is 
currently  considering  the 
Transfer  of  Crafting  Estates 
(Scotland)  BflL 
Last  week,  the  select  com- 
mittee on  this  Bill,  under  my 
chairmanship,  visited  crofts 
in  Skye  and  took  evidence  in 
Inverness  from  the  govern- 
ment minister  responsible  for 
the  Bill,  and  from  crofting 
and  other  interested 
organisations. 

Lord  Jauncey 
ofTulIichettle. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A0AA. , 

VOUH  leader  (December  16) 
T about  the  loss  of  adherents 
to  the  Catholic  churches  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  younger  gen- 
eration has  no  use  for  tradi- 
tional religion.  The  tragedy  is 
that  the  mainstream 
churches  retain  their  wealth, 
property  and  privileges. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  to 
ensure  that  the  resources  now 
appropriated  by  declining 
churches  are  rnafit*  available 
to  all  the  community,  espe- 
cially the  young. 

Terry  Mullins. 

41  Penn  Road, 

London  N7  9RE. 

IT  takes  a truly  twisted  logic 
to  argue,  as  Mary  Kenny 
does,  (Letters.  December  6) 
that  there  is  something  un- 
democratic about  Emily’s 
List  We  are  a fundraising 
network;  like  every  political 
organisation,  we  help  people 
who  broadly  agree  with  our 
views,  and  not  those  who 
campaign  against  us.  What  on 


earth  is  wrong  with  that? 
Glen  ys  Thornton. 

40  Lavender  Grove, 
London  E88LS. 
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Smells  fishy 


CONSERVATIVE  Euro- 
sceptic  MPs  who  voted 
with  the  Government  in  the 
fisheries  debate  (Test  vote 
victory  for  Tories,  December 
17)  should  be  aware  of  the  de- 
structive Influence  of  the 
European  Commission  on 
fisheries  conservation  efforts. 

The  EC  has  sought  to  neu- 
ter the  conclusions  of  the  1997 
Intermediate  Ministerial 
Meeting  (TMM)  on  the  Inte- 
gration of  Fisheries  and  Envi- 
ronmental Issues,  to  be  held 
In  Bergen  in  March  1997.  The 
Commission  has  said  it  will 
not  be  able  to  sign  if  minis- 
ters “agree”  to  any  fisheries 
conservation  measures  relat- 


ing to  allowable  catches,  de- 
commissioning of  fleets  and 
access  to  fishing  grounds.  To 
“agree"  would,  they  say,  be 
legally  binding  and  they 
might  have  to  take  action  on 
what  North  Sea  states.  Includ- 
ing the  UK,  propose. 

If  this  view  prevails,  the 
IMM  would  be  another 
missed  opportunity  to  con- 
serve fishing  stocks  for  the 
UK  Action  on  fish  stocks  is 
as  important  to  the  UK  fish- 
ing industry  as  action,  on  mad 
cows  is  to  UK  fanners.  Will 
we  also  see  a policy  of  non-co- 
operation  to  protect  them? 
Guy  Ltnley- Adams. 

Director  of  Conservation, 
Marine  Conservation  Society. 
9 Gloucester  Road, 
Ross-on-Wye  HRS  5BU. 


A plea  for  workers’  rights 

jygEWS  has  reached  Equity 


members  this  week  that 
legislation  on  actors’  residu- 
als for  rentals  of  audio/ visual 
material  has  finally  been 
completed  (TV  drama  shock 
horror,  December  12).  Unfor- 
tunately, each  Halm  must  be 
lodged  with  the  relevant  pro- 
ducer dating  back  before  1994. 

The  producer  must  then  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  this 
claim  So  far,  so  laborious. 
But  here's  the  rub. 

All  claims  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  December  31, 
1996.  This  gives  the  actor  clai- 
maints  a couple  of  weeks  just 
before  Christmas  to  write  to 
possibly  hundreds  of  produc- 
ers — that’s  if  the  producers 
are  still  alive  and,  more  often 
than  not,  that's  also  by  way  of 
a TV  or  film  company  which 
no  longer  exists.  Neither  fee 
DTI  nor  Equity  nor  any  of  the 
legal  experts  can  tell  us  con- 
clusively -whether  the  period 


is  I9S2-94  only,  or  from  any 
time  before  1994. 

The  Government  has 
known  about  this  deadline  for 
two  years.  The  final  wording 
was  not  completed  until  De- 
cember l.  It  must  have  known 
It  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  task  in  the  tim* 
given.  It’s  our  belief  that  the 
Government  has  knowingly 
or  carelessly  obstructed  our 
rights  and  that  therefore,  the 
deadline  must  be  extended  In 
order  for  us  to  comply  with 
the  European  directive. 
Maureen  Lipman,  Richard 
Wilson,  Sir  Ian  McKeUan, 
Tim  Piggott- Smith,  Julia 
McKenzie.  Warren  Mitch- 
ell, Anton  Rogers,  Gloria 
Hunnifbrd,  Ronnie  Barker, 
George  Cole,  Miriam  Mar- 
golyea  and  Nigel  Haw- 
thorne. 

c/o  Dramatic  Licence  Ltd, 

20  Colney  Hatch  Lane, 

London  Nio  UDU. 


Labour  puts  the  case  both 
ways  on  that  voting  system 


IAN  Aitken  is  right  that  we 
should  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board  on  a voting  system 
to  end  cynicism  about  politics 
(PR  turns  politics  upside- 
down  down  under,  December 
12).  But  he  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  what  happened  in  New 
Zealand  did  not  deliver  the 
policies  the  people  wanted. 

The  fact  is  that  no  party  was 
able  to  win  majority  support 
amongst  the  electorate.  A 
Labour-led  coalition  could  eas- 
ily have  been  the  result  of  the 
cross-party  negotiations  it  did 
not  happen,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  New  Zealand's 
new  system  caused  Labour  to 
be  kept  out  of  office. 

The  figures  suggest  that, 
had  the  election  been  carried 
out  under  the  British  first- 
past-the-post  system,  the 
result  would  either  have  been 
a hung  Parliament  or  a Con- 
servative majority  in  Parlia- 
ment without  a majority  of 
the  popular  vote.  In  Britain, 
we  know  what  first-past-the- 
post  means:  18  years  of  Tory 
rule  when  there  has  been  an 
anti-Tory  majority  in  the 
country  for  all  of  that  time. 

We  need  a system  that  will 
give  us  the  sort  of  democratic 
participation  essential  for  a 
more  economically  successful 
and  less  divided  society,  with 
politics  reflecting  life  in  the 
real  world. 

Richard  Barden  MP. 

Chair,  Labour  Campaign  for 
Electoral  Reform. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

Supporters  of  propor- 
tional representation  (Let- 
ters, December  14,  17)  like  to 
suggest  that  the  choice  is  be- 
tween first-past-the-post  and 
PR.  This  is  not  fee  case. 
There  are  many  systems  of 


PR:  when  fee  weaknesses  of 
one  are  exposed,  supporters 
transfer  their  allegiance  In 
another.  They  are  now  doing 
this  with  New  Zealand,  a sys- 
tem they  used  to  hold  up  as  a 
model  for  Britain. 

As  Ian  Aitken  shuwed,  yuu 
inn  vote  for  one  thing  under 
PR  yet  achieve  the  opposite.  It 
was  Winston  Peters  who 
promised  that  a vote  for  him 
was  a vote  for  a change  of  gov- 
ernment. Once  again,  smoke- 
filled  rooms,  PR  and  dirty 
deals  have  gone  together, 
Derek  Fatchett  MP. 

Chair, 

Flrst-Past-the-Post  Group. 
House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1A0AA. 

THE  New  Zealand  election 
result  cannot  be  used  by 
John  Gray  as  an  argument 
against  PR  (How  to  keep  fee 
new  right  out  In  the  cold,  De- 
cember 161.  Not  only  did  It 
produce  a cabinet  feat  more 
accurately  reflects  fee  popu- 
lar mood,  it  also  resulted  In  u 
commitment  to  Increased 
public  spending  on  health  and 
education  and  increased  num- 
bers of  Maori  and  women 
MPs. 

The  thinking  behind  fee  Al- 
ternative and  Supplementary 
Vote  systems  is  fundamen- 
tally that  of  self-interest. 
AV/SV  is  designed  to  produce 
over-representation  for  cen- 
tre parties  and  to  exdude 
smaller  parties  such  as  fee 
Greens.  Thankfully,  many  in 
the  Labour  Party  recognise 
fee  urgent  need  for  full  pro- 
portional representation. 
David  Taylor. 

Green  Party 
Principal  Speaker. 

Lockvers  Farm. 

Dundon.  Somerton. 

Somerset  TAli  6 PE. 


Misadventure  in  the  interior 


YOU  report  (Obituary,  De- 
cember 17)  feat  Sir  Lau- 
rens van  der  Post  described 
his  In  A Province  (1934)  as 
“the  first  book  by  an  indige- 
nous South  African  against 
racial  prejudice”.  Various 
counter-examples  spring  to 
mind,  most  notably  Sol 
Plaafle’s  Native  Life  in  South 
Africa  (1916).  But  Plaatje  was 
only  a black,  so  presumably 
didn't  count 

Van  Der  Post’s  arrogant  my- 
opia is  typical  of  a man  who 
claimed  to  be  an  opponent  of 
apartheid  yet  denounced  Nel- 
son Mandela's  speech  on  leav- 
ing . prison  as  “communist" 
and  recently  blamed  fee  ANC 
government  for  Johannes- 
burg’s crime  rate,  which  long 
preceded  Mandela's  election 


A Country  Diary 


victory.  Anti-racist?  Humbu 
more  like  it. 

(Prof)  Alex  Callinicos. 
Department  of  Politics, 
University  of  York. 
Heslington,  York  YOI 5DD. 

ONE  can  see  why  Laura 
van  der  Post  was  tre 
sured  as  a thinker  by  tt 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  san 
Jungian  and  holistic  subtle) 
that  enabled  him  to  take 
Thatcher  knighthood,  oppoc 
sanctions  and  uphold  the  pr 
tege  of  apartheid.  Buthelea 
has  enabled  fee  Prince  to  i 
himself  be  used  to  promo 
British  arms  sales  to  aut< 
era  be  regimes. 

John  Ward  roper. 

60  St  Paul’s  Road. 

London  Nl  2QW. 


WHITCHURCH.  BUCKS:  There 
are  all  kinds  of  yews  dotted 
around  this  village  north  of 
the  Aylesbury  Vale  — 
scrubby  bushes  self-seeded  in 
stone  walls,  a great  pyramidal 
tree  behind  fee  Old  Court 

House,  young  hopefuls  in  new 
gardens.  But  nowhere  in  fee 
windy  hmtop  churchyards  or 
rectory  garden  could  I see  fee 
variety  rd  come  searching 
ton  one  of  the  famously-pen- 
aulous  Dovaston  yews  given 
as  a seedling  to  an  early  I9fe 
century  incumbent,  fee  Rev 
Thomas  Archer.  I confess  I'd 
never  heard  of  oor.  Davos- 
tonla  until  Philip  Oswald 
showed  me  one  in  the  Cam. 
bridge  Botanic  Garden  this 
autumn.  Its  long,  low-slung 
brances  and  cascading  cuK 
fains  of  branchlets  seemed  to 
me  only  marginally  leas 
than  fee  «ory  of 
its  discovery  and  propaga- 
tion.  It  was  found  in  I777rina 
hedge-tank  at  Westfelton  in 
SJ^Dshire,  by  a cobbler,  who 
SI® lt t®. John  Dovaston  Snr. 

Sr  eccentric  natural- 
ist JFM  Dovaston,  later 
wrote  a wonderfully  florid  ac- 
count of  its  progress:  “The 


yew  grew  into 
most  striking 
gulshed  beau 
branch  in  evt 
dangling  in  tr 
down  to  fee  vci 
Its  foliage,  like  i 
gus.  is  admirabl 
retaining  feo  di 
at  sunrise  it  wo 
Titanla  and  a 
fairies  had  been 
niSht  around  it. 
lamps  In  caprii 
so  glittering  < 
every  branch". 

not  mar 
this  male  tree  « 
single  branch 
profuse  in  fern 
No-one  has  yet  c 

remarkable 
(might  fee  orig 
have  been  two 
twined?),  but  Do 
17  plants  from 
wery  0ne  of  v 
tne  parents’ 
These  were  dl 
Whitchurch,  ami 
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Shropshire).  It  u 
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IN  one  of  those  little  econ 
omies  that  are  so  vital 
whea  you're  struggline 

on  a combined  income  of 
*^t®35°»000,Cherie 

QC  B»t  herself  the 

one  thing  for  which  paci- 
fiste  WiU  happily  kill  each 

other.  She  has  wangled  her- 

Parfflng  space  in 

Central  London . , . audit’s 
in  the  House  of  Commons 
car  parki  The  donor  is  not 
her  Oldman,  Mr  Tony  Blair 
who  has  a chauffeur-driven 

government  car.  but  Cam- 
bridge M?  Ann  Campbell,  a 
likeable  and  ambitious 
frontbencher  who  travels 
by  train.  Ms  Campbell  has 
altruistically  transferred 
her  pass  into  Cherle’s  name 
— a manoeuvre  which,  at 
though  highly  unusual, 
may  just  about  sneak  the 
right  side  of  the  ratebook. 

Even  so,  convention  holds 
that these  passes  (gold  dust 
at  Westminster)  are  solely 
for  MPs  and  researchers. 
Shonld  peevish  Tories  in- 
volve parliamentary-stan- 
dards enforcer  Sir  Gordon 
Downey.  Cberie  maybe 
forced  to  hand  it  back.  Let 
us  hope  not.  However  rarely 
she  uses  It  (and  it's  quite  a 
walk  from  there  to  her 
chambers),  that  pass  may 
mean  more  to  Cberie  than 

she  realises.  For  as  Joni 
Mitchell  so  sagely  teaches 
ns  in  that  splendid  trans- 
port song  Big  Yellow  Taxi, 
you  dunno  what  you've  got 
’til  it's  gone. 


A LETTER  has  arrived 
O from  Mark  Stuckhn 
the  cigar  importer 
Hunters  & Frankau.  “After 
reading  about  your 
column’s  reputation  for  ex- 
haustive research,”  he 
writes,  “1  enclose  a sample 
box  containing  one  of  each 
of  the  four  sizes  of ***** — 
the  new  brand  ofHavanas.” 
Sorry  about  this,  MrStuck- 
lln,  but  what  I wrote  was 
that  a box  of  25,  or  prefera- 
bly 60.  would  allow  for 
proper  research.  You,  how- 
ever, have  sent  a box  of 
four.  I will  therefore  di- 
vulge only  one  letter—  “C” 
— of  the  cigar’s  name.  This 
column  may  well  be  the 
most  corrupt  in  Fleet  Street. 
But  that  doesn’t  make  it 
cheap. 


THE  Stage  newspaper 
has  a vacancy  for 
someone  to  replace  the 
assistant  in  a knlfte- throw- 
ing act.  Your  first  booking, 
should  you  join  Circus 
Showtime,  win  be  in  Broad- 
stairs  on  Boxing  Day.  Vol- 
unteers are  warned  that  the 
Job  is  perilous,  and  the  fidl- 
out  rate  high:  previous  as- 
sistant Carte  Brosky  broke 
her  leg  telling  off  a kerb  on 
the  way  to  buy  a paper,  and 
will  be  out  for  some  time. 


IN  today’s  extract  from 
the  10-page  Instruction 
manual  Your  Guide  To 
Working  For  Harriet  we 
come  to  the  passage  called 
Induction  of  Volunteers. 
Should  you  find  yourself  in 
her  employ,  and  faced  with 
a shiny  faced  New  Labour 
proto- weeny,  this  may  help. 
“It  is  essential  to  stress 
Bum  day  one: 
m They  are  representatives 
of  the  Harriet  Harman 
Office. 

• The  confidential  and  sen- 
sitive nature  of  work — 
keeping  this  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  office. 

• Not  leaving  documents, 
papers,  letters,  etc  in  the 
photocopier.  __ 

• Commonsense  stuff, 

• Not  answering  the 
phones  (ever  or  at  least  not 
for  the  first  six  weeks).” 

The  Harriet  Harman 
Office  . - . keeping  the  guide 
within  the  office . . . not  an- 
swering the  phone  for  at 
least  six  weeks  ■ . -lra’tit 
absolutely  priceless?  More 
tomorrow. 

IN  one  of  the  most  mi- 
graine-inducing custody 
cases  since  Solomon, 
Judge  Frederick  Bared 
most  decide  the  destination 
of  an  18-month-old  baby  in 
Miami.  There  are  two 
choices — the  natural 
mother,  who  has  a history 
of  pyromania  and  soldblm 
at  birth  tor  $1,100;  andhis 
grandparents,  the  nudist, 
fortune-telling  gypsiw  who 
bought  him-  Anyone  with 

the  answer  can  send  it  to 

Judge  Barad.  who  has  post- 
poned his  judgment,  on  a 
postcard. 


(EWS  of  a neur  and  po- 
tentially useful  de- 
rice for  dealing  with 

y banks  comes  from  a 

erset  teacher,  who 
Ived  a letter  reading 
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ISLAM  is  not  to  everyone’s 
taste,  hut  for  someone  like 
Prince  Charles,  you  can 
see  why  it  might  have  its 
charms.  “We  need  to  be  taught 
by  Islamic  teachers  how  to 
learn  with  oar  hearts,  as  well 
as  with  our  heads,1’  be  de- 
clared last  week  hi  his 
burst  of  Talimrir  fervour.'  “I 
feel  that  we  In  the  West  could 
be  helped  to  rediscover  die 
roots  of  our  own  understand- 
ing by  an  appreciation  of  the 
Islamic  tradition's  respect  for 
the  natural  order 
It  would  certainly  have 
helped,  for  instance,  if  “we  in 
die  West”,  or,  to  be  precise,  we 
women  in  the  West,  Appreci- 
ated that  men  come  first  in  the 
natural  order.  Given  wider  ac- 
ceptance cf  the  bit  in  die  Ko- 
ran that  says,  “Men  have  au- 
thority over  women  because 
God  has  made  the  one  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  and  because 
they  spend  their  wealth  to 
maintain  them”,  and  specifi- 
cally the  lino,  “Good  women 


axe  obedient”,  Charles  might 
have  been  spared  that  ghastly 
business  with'  Diana.  He 
would  certainly  command 
more  respect  than  his  mother 
and  sister. 

Furthermore,  as  no  nar- 
rowly rational  argument  can 
satisfactorily  explain  why 

Prince  Charles  should  ayoy 
any  eminence  or  power  what- 
soever, the  irrationality  of 
contemporary  Islam  may  well 
appeal  to  him  more  than  the 
cultural  heritage  of  die  En- 
lightenment, for  which  he  so 
often  evinces  disdain:  “Mod- 
ern mirfppillHiim  in  my  jvtTm- 

ble  opinion.  Is  unbalanced  and 
increasingly  damaging  in  its 

lrtng-tqptt  ffniatq'wvwi  ” pgf 

twnmipig;  in  addition  to  creat- 
ing the  Prince’s  motor  cars, 
big  pi-iwiw  aeroplane  hh  the 
machines  which  jumk  bt»  ex- 
clusive brand  of  biscuits,  mod- 
em TtwrtgrfaUgm 
BSE  It  follows,  in  his  princely 
opinion,  that  .we  must  look  to 
Islam-  “In  my  view  a more  ho- 
listic approach  is  needed 
now” 

This  speech  was  followed  by 
the  announcement  the 
Prince  wiU,  in  die  new  year, 
make  a royal  tour  of  Kuwait, 
BahraiWj  Qatar,  Bangladesh. 

an  ft  Saudi  Arabia  Tf  chrvnlri  ha 

a splendid  introduction  to 
niceties  of  Sharl'ah  tew.  Pre- 
sumably nharlas  has  axafftefl 
same  sort  of  guarantee  that  he 
will  not  be  stoned  or  beaten  by 


devout  Saudi  or.  Bangladeshi 
natives.  For  he  must  surely,  in 
his  Koranic  explorations, 
have  encountered  surah  .243,' 
where  Allah  holistically 
states:  “The  adulterer  and  the 
adulteress  shall  each  be  given 
100  lashes.  Let  no  pity  for 
them  cause  you  to  disobey 
God...” 

More  important,  at  least  to 
those  members  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  who  regularly 
pray  for  Charles  to  be  ptiHotpH 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  en- 
riched with  heavenly  grace,  is 
the  extent  of  his  infatuation. 
Mam  la  not  a religion  In 
which  it  Is  easy  to  dabble.  The 
Koran  demands  to  be  read  as 
Hw  literal  truth,  Ww  inspired 
word  of  God.  Anyone  who  de- 
nies its  teachings  is  an  unbe- 
liever: ‘“They  win  strive  to  gat 
out  of  the  Fire,  but  get  out  of  it 
they  shah  not  Lasting  punish- 
ment awaits  them.”  Nor  win 
Christians  and  Jews,  who 
share  pert  of  Tsinmte  bistory, 
be  spared:  “God  confound 
them!  How  perverse  they  are!” 
One  wonders  how  well  fids 
fits  with  Charles's  Anglican- 
ism. or  indeed  with  an  the 
other  faiths  which  he  pro- 
poses, impartially,  to  defend, 
after  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Charles,  in  his  misty  way, 
apparently  believes  that  Islam 

ran  tonrh  11s  “to  rediscover 

the  roots  of  our  own  under- 
standing”; in  fact,  it  tells  us  to 


learn  its  own  lessons  by  rote, 
by  threat,  and  by  bribes  — 
“This  is  the  Paradise  which 
the  righteous  have  beat  prom- 
ised. Therein  shall  flow  rivers 
of  water  nndef3fid,-.and  rivers 
of  mUk  forever  fresh;  rivers  of 
wine  delectable  to  those  that 
drink  it,  and  rivers  of  clarified 
honey . . As  the  Infidel  apho- 
rist  Pascal  wrote,  in  the  mid- 
17th  century:  “it  is  not  by 
what  is  obscure  in  Moham- 
med, and  wbat  can  gain  accep- 
tance as  a mystical  sense,  that 
I want  him  to  be  judged,  but 
by  what  is  obvious:  his  para- 
dise, and  everything  else  That 
Is  where  he  Is  absurd.  That  is 
why  it  is  wrong  to  take  his 
enigmas  for  mysteries,  given 
that1  his  visions  are  absurd.” 

There  is,  as  Britain's  legions 
of  educated  Arabists  have 
been  reminding  us  for  years. 
mneh  to  respect  in  Islam’s  glo- 
rious cultural  history.  Before 
we  reflexfyely  deplore  Shar- 

i’ah  law,  or  offer  anachronis- 
tic objections  to  the  Koran's 
sexual  inequality,  we  should 
remember  the  beauties  of  Su- 
fism. the  Islamic  contribution 
to  ctawac  scholarship,  its  leg- 
acy in  philosophy,  medicine.- 
mathematics  and  astrology. 
watt  hearing  that  in  mind, 
and,  fwiroHtng  fbfit  many  de- 
vout Muslims  are  reasonable 
and  tolerant  and  may  not  even 
believe  that  women  are  infe- 
rior, Prince  Charles  has  still 
chosen  the  most  extraordi- 
nary moment  to  preach  file 
virtues  of  Islam. 

HOW  many  of  bis  audi- 
ence have  forgotten 
tiiai  it  is  in  name 
of  Islam  that  Afghani- 
stan's Taliban  fighters  now 
confine  women  to  their 
homes,  deny  girls  an  educa- 
tion, anrt  han  wwryrtifng  from 
songbirds  to  chess  to  music? 
Thieves  have  had  their  hands 
amputated,  in  obedience  tothe 
Koran  (“cut  off  their  hands  to 
punish  ftww  for  their  thefts”). 


adulterers  have  been  stoned  to 
death,  women  have  been 
beaten  with  car  aeriels  for 
showing  their  eyes  or  ankles. 


In  Algeria,  Mamie  “mpjahid” 
rape  and  kill  their  female  co- 
religionists. hr  Sudan,  Chris- 
tian children  ate  abducted 
and  indoctrinated. 

Loyal  Arabists  instruct  us 
not  to  coofbse  these  murder- 
ers and  thugs  with  civilised 
practitioners  of  the  faith,  but, 
to  Judge  by  the  test  year,  little 
humane  light  seems  to  be 


S Wrung  into  the  darker  cor- 
ners of  Islam,  and  even  moder- 
ate countries  are  threatened 
by  ftiyftnfltDftiifflTi-  In  Paki- 
stan, the  promises  cf  Benazir 
Bhutto  did  not  stop  around 
one  woman  a day  being  killed 
in  domestic  “stove  buntings”. 
In  Egypt;  a Cairo  court  or- 
dered a professor  and  his  wife 
to  divorce,  an  the  grounds  that 
his  awntemin  work  on  the  Ko- 
ran proved  him  an  apostate. 
Also  within  the  test  year,  our 
allies  in  Kuwait  sentenced 
businessman  to  death  for  con- 
verting to  Christianity,  while 
our  business  partners  in 
Saudi  Arabia  have  just  be- 
headed a Syrian  for  "practis- 
ing witchcraft”. 

Of  course  Prince  Charles 
has  been  associating  with 
quite  different  kinds  of  Mus- 
lim leaders.  But  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  who  they 
are.  Do  they  include  Sheikh 
Omar  Bakri  Mohammad,  who 
supports  Hamas,  agitates  for 
an  Islamic  state,  and  recently 
called  for  homosexuals  to  fling 
themselves  offBig  Ben?  Or  the 
dissident  Dr  al-Mas’ari,  who 
has  used  the  new  freedom  of 
speech  which  we  in  this 
country  have  given  him  to  call 
for  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews?  What  exactly  does 
Prince  ffrinries  mean  by  offer- 
ing his  public  support  to 
Islam?  Does  he  himself  even 
know?  As  his  prospective  sub- 
jects, we  must  hope  that  he 
does  not. 


Bringing  rights  home 


Jackstraw  explains  how  Labour  will 
incorporate  the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  into  British  law;  but 
John  Wadham,  below,  argues 
that  the  plans  don’t  go  far  enough 


IN  THE  interminable  de- 
bates over  our  associa- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the 
European  Union  one 
question  constantly 
resurfaces:  “How  different 
would  this  institution  have 
been  — and  our  relationship 
with  It  — If  we  had  been  In  at 
the  start,  and  had  brought  our 
gk»is  and  judicial  and  parlia- 
mentary traditions  to  bear  an 
the  framework  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome?"  Yet  there  is  a Euro- 
pean treaty  (wholly  separate 
from  the  EU>  which  the 
United  Kingdom  effectively 
invented  --  the  1951  European 
Convention  an  Human  Rights 
(ECHR). 

But  instead  of  acting  as 
proud  parents,  we  have  in- 
stead. for  50  years,  been  em- 
barrassed about  what  we 
achieved  in  drafting  fills  con- 
vention, and  what  its  institu- 
tions have  achieved  since.  Ex- 
traordinarily, the  United 

Kingdom  is  alone  of  the  40 
members  In  not  having  the 
Convention's  terms  effec- 
tively incorporated  into  its 
domestic  law. 

Today  I shall  be  announc- 
ing Labour’s  firm  intention  to 
make  good  this  omission,  and 
I shall,  with  the  Shadow  Law 
Officer.  Paul  Boateng  MP,  be 
publishing  a detailed  consul- 
tative document  about  how 

we  intend  to  achieve  this  aim. 

The  title  of  our  document  is 
Bringing  Rights  Home  — for 
they  are  our  rights. 

When  he  introduced  lus 
Human  Rights  BiH  for  incor- 
poration in  February  1587. 
Se  then  Conservative  MP, 
Sir  Edward  Gardner  QC,  told 
the  Commons:  “IfanyoM  sug- 
gests that  these  [the  ECHR] 
Ire  foreign  tews  which  are 
foreign  to  our  minds  and 
spirits.  1 suggest  that  he  has 
Sot  read  the  Conventions 

ar2nJfrights"  in  the  ECHR. 
said  Sir  Edward,  "were 
drafted  by  two  English  law- 


yers” — one  of  whom,  as  Lord 
Kilmnir.  later  became  a dis- 
tinguished Conservative  Lord 
Chandlor  from  1954  to  1969. 
"The  language  of  the 
articles...  Is  mainly  of  the 
English  common  tew.  It... 


echoes  right  down  the  corri- 
dors of  history ...  as  far  back 
as  Magna  Carta.” 

The  principal  purpose  of 
the  Convention  was  to  ensure 
that  as  far  as  possible  no 
European  country  should 
ever  again  deny  fundamental 
human  right*;  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Nazis  ted  done 
before  and  during  the  war. 
Precisely  because  it  was  a 
British  invention,  the  incor- 
poration of  our  common  law’s 
notion  of  rights  (and  responsi- 
bilities) was  not  thought 
necessary. 

In  any  event  — so  the  argu- 
ment went  — British  citizens 


did  have  file  right  of  redress 
by  directly  petitioning  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  in  Strasbourg,  set  up 
by  fire  ECHR  to  determine 
alleged  abuses.  Over  time, 
some  British  citizens,  with 
the  tenacity  and  the  funds, 
have  followed  the  tortuous 
path  to  that  Court  In  turn. 
that  Court  has  pronounced 
dear  rights  to  petitioners 
from  Britain  which  they  have 
not  been  able  directly  to  ac- 
cess in  British  courts. 

The  rights,  for  example,  of 
press  freedom,  in  the  Thalido- 
mide case  (1979)  and  the 
Goodwin  case  (1996).  Tele- 
phone tapping  by  the  state 
was  wholly  unregulated  by. 
statute  until  the  Malone  case 
in  1984.  Declarations  about 
parents’  rights  in  part  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Chil- 
dren Act  1989,  and  other  deci- 
sions leading  to  greater  ac- 
cess by  cltfagns  to  files  bald 
on  them  by  local  authorities. 

In  every  case  where  a deci- 
sion is  made  by  the  Court 
against  the  state,  the  British 
government  is  hound  by  the 
Convention  to  champ*  the 
law,  or  otherwise  give  effect 
to  the  Court's  decisions.  Not 
one  Tory  minister  has  ever 


proposed  withdrawal  from 
the  Convention.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  incorporation  gives 

us  the  worst  at  all  worlds.  We 
are  bound  by  the  Convention; 
but  the  Court  over  the  years 
has  been  denied  the  benefit  of 
British  Jurisprudence,  and 
the  great  intellectual  force  erf 
our  common-law  courts  and 
lawyers.  Worst  of  all.  British 
residents  cannot  directly  ac- 
cess their  rights  under  the 
Convention  in  British  courts. 

It  is  — at  the  very  least  — 
possible  that  the  British 
Courts  could  have  come  to  a 
different  decision  in  the 
recent  Diane  Blood  case  if 
they  had  been  able  to  apply 
the  Convention  in  making 
their  decision.  As  it  is,  Mrs 
Blood  may  have  to  go  to  Stras- 
bourg to  exercise  rights 
which  technically  she  has 
anyway. 

The  argument  about  incor- 
poration has  ebbed  and 
flowed  across  the  political 
divide  over  the  years.  There 
was  bipartisan  back-bench 
support  for  Edward  Gardner's 
1987  Bill,  but  opposition  to 
incorporation  from  both 
front-benches.  In  thin  parlia- 
ment both  John  Smith  and 
Tony  Blair  have  firmly  com- 


mitted Labour  to  this  path. 
Sir  Ivan  Lawrence,  Conserva- 
tive Chairman  erf  the  Com- 
mons Home  Affairs  Select 
Committee,  is  in  favour  too. 

Our  document  sets  out  the 
way  in  which  we  plan  to  effect 
incorporation.  One  key  is  to 
ensure  that  Parliament  is 
folly  and  continuously  in- 
volved in  the  process.  To 
achieve  this  we  are  proposing 
a powerful  Joint  Committee 
cf  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
acting  as  a select  committee. 

The  sovereignty  of  Parlia- 
ment will  no  more  be  affected 
than  by  our  initial  signature 
on  the  Convention  in  1951.  It 
will  be  open  to  any  future 
Parliament  to  end  incorpora- 
tion, or  to  withdraw  from  the 
Treaty  altogether-  But  neither 
is  likely.  And  the  benefits 
which  will  Dow  from  incorpo- 
ration should  be  significant 

At  long  test  those  rights 
which  we  have  given,  not  just 
to  much  of  Europe,  but  to 
many  countries  across  the 
globe,  will  be  accessible  and 
available  in  the  British 
courts.  We  shall  be  bringing 
rights  back  home. 


-Jack  Straw  MP  is  Shadow  Home 
Secretary 


Good  but  not  good  enough 
1 


WELCOME  the  Labour 
Party’s  consultation 
_ paper  on  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights 
into  domestic  law.  Labour 
has  decided  that  the  Con- 
vention needs  to  taken  into 
account  by  all  courts,  that 
Parliament  has  a key  role 
In  ensuring  that  legislation 
complies  with  the  Conven- 
tion, and  that  there  should 
be  other  mechanisms,  pos- 
sibly a Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, to  foster  human 
rights  in  this  country. 
These  are  all  very  welcome 
ideas- 

The  proposals  may  not  go 
far  enough,  however,  in 
other  ways.  Hist,  although 
defendants  in  criminal 
cases  will  be  able  to  use  the 
Convention  to  ensure  their 
right  to  a fair  trial,  others 


might  not  be  able  to  use  the 
Convention  to  obtain  com- 
pensation. Surely,  in  cases 
involving  asylum-see kers 
who  have  been  detained  in 
toTiXpnftn  or  degrading  con- 
ditions; peaceful  protesters 
unlawfully  imprisoned;  in- 
dividuals who  have  suc- 
cessfully challenged  legis- 
lation that  allows 
government  to  keep  secret 
tiles  on  us;  people  spied  on 
by  the  police  or  who  have 
had  a bug  planted  in  their 
homes,  all  should  be  en- 
titled to  compensation. 

Second,  the  courts  must 
apparently  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  implementation  of 
other  legislation  complies 
with  the  Convention,  but  if 
there  is  a conflict  it  will  be 
the  domestic  law  that  pre- 
vails. This  feature  would 
render  incorporation  less 


valuable.  It  would  mean 
the  individual  who  was 
able  to  prove  that  Ms  or  her 
rights  had  been  violated, 
perhaps  a journalist  Im- 
prisoned “lawfully"  in 
relation  to  the  Contempt  of 
Court  Act  for  not  revealing 
a source,  would  neverthe- 
less lose  the  case  in  this 
country.  What  would  then 
have  to  fallow  is  a petition 
to  file  Commission  in  Stras- 
bourg for  redress,  still  a 
long  and  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure. Parliament  would 
be  expected  to  change  the 
law,  but  if  it  did  not  do  so 
the  domestic  courts  would 
be  powerless.  The  danger 
is,  of  course,  that  If  a case 
concerned  an  unpopular 
group  of  people  like  travel- 
lers or  protesters,  or  was 
controversial  In  some  other 
way,  as  many  human-rights 


cases  are,  then  Parliament 
might  never  get  round  to 
chimgtnf  the  law.  The  law 
would  then  be  in  a mess 
with  the  courts  saying  one 
thing  and  Parliament 
another. 

Third,  the  Convention  Is 
out  of  date  and  needs  to  be 
improved.  Many  rights, 
such  as  a right  to  be  free 
from  discrimination,  are 
only  inadequately  add- 
ressed in  the  Convention, 
and  other  rights,  such  as 
the  rights  of  children,  are 
missing  completely.  Incor- 
poration of  the  Convention 
is  only  the  first  step  in  en- 
suring full  protection  of 
human  rights,  l would  like 
to  see  a clearer  commit- 
ment by  the  Labour  Party 
in  favour  of  a domestic  Bill 
of  Bights  with  a timetable 
setting  out  how  we  can 
start  the  Important  process 
of  discussing  such  a RiH- 


Johrt  Wadham  is  a solicitor  and 
director  of  Liberty 


Best  of  all: 
don’t  get 
caught  out 


David  McKie 


SOME  WORDS  of  Margot 
Asquith  have  started 
appearing  suspiciously 
often  in  newspapers.  “There 
is  nothing  more  popular  In 
the  House  of  Common.1*."  she 

is  «drf  to  have  said,  “than  to 
Mama  yourself.  1 have  killed 
my  mother.  I will  never  do  it 
again*  is  certain  to  raise  a 
cheer.”  Soon  these  lines  will 
appear  in  anthologies,  along 
with:  “He  is  very  clever,  but 
sometimes  his  brains  go  to  his 
head"  (of  Lord  Birkenhead); 
and  (to  the  actress  Jean  Har- 
low, who  had  called  her  Mar- 
gott)  “the  *f  is  silent,  as  in 

Harlow”. 

I think  I know  why.  People 
have  been  reading  Christo- 
pher Silvester’s  excellent  Lit- 
erary Companion  to  Parlia- 
ment, where  this  story 
appears  on  page  67.  Curiously 
It  crops  up  again  on  page  413, 
but  this  time  attributed  to 
Margot’s  stepdaughter,  Violet 
Bnnham  Carter.  No  doubt  this 
discrepancy  can  be  resolved 
In  time  for  the  second  edition, 
perhaps  by  adding,  at  the 
start  cf  the  Bonham  Carter 
attribution:  “As  my  dear  old 
step-mum  never  tired  of 
saying: . . 

What  is  harder  to  resolve  is 
whether  her  words  are  true. 
The  answer  today  must  be: 
only  with  reservations.  The 
success  of  your  apology  de- 
pends on  a host  of  contingent 
factors,  such  as  what  your 
coTieagiifts  generally  think  of 
you  (also,  perhaps,  what  they 
think  of  your  mother.)  One 
cannot  imagine,  for  instance, 
immediate  and  total  forgive- 
mess  for  even  the  most  abject 
apology  if  uttered  by  Douglas 
Hogg,  hi  both  pari tementaiy 
and  extra-parliamentary  poli- 
tics, there  is  a kind  of  unoffi- 
cial system  of  penalty  points. 
Murder  your  mother  once  and 
they  may  forgive  you.  Murder 
her  twice  — even  vary  the 
formula  by  murdering  your 
cook  or  your  butler  — and 
you'll  find  they,  are  somewhat 
sterner. 

The  mystery  in  the  matter 
of  David  Willetts,  another 
practitioner  whose  brains 
sometimes  go  to  his  head,  is 
how  he  would  have  been 
treated  had  he  not  dis- 
sembled. Suppose  he  had  been 
permitted  simply  to  say: 
“Please  forgive  me.  I was  new 
to  fiie  whips’  office.  I thought 
things  Hiw  this  went  on  all  the 
time."  Would  the  select  com- 
mittee have  been  quite  so  cen- 
sorious then?  The  whips 
would  have  been  aghast,  but 
many  backbenchers  would 
have  known  it  was  true.  That 
perhaps  is  why.  when  reports 
of  the  Willetts  memo  surfaced. 
Tony  Blair  — unlike  Paddy 


Ashdown  — tittered  no  imme- 
diate condemnation  He  and 
his  advisers  must  know  that 
all  governments  in  tight  cor- 
ners (as  they  expect  to  be 
soon)  have  recourse  to  under- 
hand tactics.  A similar  points 
system  did  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Scott.  He  was  ousted  by  hio 

constituency  party  not  just  be- 
cause he  fell  on  the  pavement 
but  because  he  had  been  in 
trouble  before.  Moreover,  in 
an  Incident  which  may  have 
figured  rather  more  power- 
fully in  local  calculations  than 
it  did  In  the  press,  be  ban 
failed  to  turn  up  at  the  annuli 
Conference  party  organised 
by  local  officials:  the  sort  of 
occasion  that’s  the  highlight 
of  the  political  year  for  them, 
if  not  for  him  On  top  of 
which,  against  the  sage  advice 
cf  Sir  Julian  Critchley  in  this 
newspaper,  he  attempted  a 
joke.  “A  broken  and  a contrite 
heart  thou  wilt  not  despise,” 
as  it  says  in  Psalm  5L  Jokes 
do  not  go  with  contrition. 

This  is  also,  I guess,  why 
Steve  Norris  emerged  un- 
scathed from  the  revelations 
about  his  private  life.  The  fall 
of  David  Mellor,  which  in- 
volved a mere  ten  toes  rather 
than  50,  is  an  instructive  con- 
trast What  finally  brought 
him  down,  as  it  were,  was  not 
as  people  now  think,  Antonia 
de  Sancha,  but  the  holiday 
paid  for  by  Mona  Bauwens. 
Norris,  too.  wasn't  thought,  as 
Mellor  was,  to  be  bumptious, 
and  in  need  of  taking  down  a 
peg;  nor  did  he  suffer  from 
Willetts’s  sin,  cleverness.  He 
simply  made  a cheery  admis- 
sion and  said  this  was  how  he 
was.  A lot  of  them  rather 
admired  it  Better,  in  the  Con- 
servative Party,  five  mis- 
tresses than  two  brains. 

EVER  blur  or  equivo- 
cate. The  alternative  to 
contrition  is  bluster, 
but  it  has  to  be  high-class 
bluster,  of  the  kind  which  is 
practised  by  Michael  Hesel- 
tinp  and  Ken  Clarke  on  Today. 
Take  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 
Pretend  that  no  fault  exists. 
Berate  the  interviewers  and 
the  institution  that  fields 
them  — BBC  Radio  4,  Classic 
FM,  Hunstanton  Hospital 
radio,  or  whoever.  Once  you 
have  started,  go  through  with 
it  Nell  Hamilton  damaged 
himself  after  he  called  off  his 
court  case  by  first  telling  the 
Evening  Standard  he  would 
still  be  attending  a party  in 
Downing  Street,  which  some 
Tory  MPs  did  not  like;  and 
then  staying  away. 

The  most  powerful  example 
I know  comes  from  religion, 
not  politics:  from  Montafilou, 
Emmanuel  Le  Roy  Ladurle’s 
study  of  a a vfllage  in  Langue- 
doc in  the  early  14th  century. 
The  local  priest,  Pierre  Cler- 
gue,  who  has  helped  himself 
at  some  time  or  other  to  most 
of  the  local  women,  is  discov- 
ered in  flagrante  by  a cuck- 
olded husband.  When  the  man 
protests,  Pierre  fiercely 
rebukes  him.  “You  bastard!” 
he  thunders.  “You  have  just 
interrupted  a rite  cf  the  Holy 
Church!”  1 commend  this 
model  to  all  blusterers. 
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Quentin  Bell 


Head,  heart 
and  hands  of 
Bloomsbury 


WHEN  asked 
to  describe 
a dear  fam- 
iliar friend, 
whose  per- 
sonality has 
been  relished  and  taken  for 
granted  for  years,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  solid 
figure  dissolves,  perhaps  be- 
cause time  has  shaken  the 
kaleidoscope  of  images. 

This  is  for  foam  true  in  the 
case  of  Quentin  Bell,  whose 
death  from  a heart  attack, 
aged  88,  has  spread  deep  sad- 
ness. His  presence  and  Life- 
style form  a continuous  con- 
versation-piece drawn  with 
strength,  permanency  and  del- 
icacy on  the  inner  screen  of 
memory.  There  is  no  need  to 
choose  among  phases  of  his  I 
life  — from  his  rumbustious 
boyhood  to  his  dignified  old 
age  be  remained  firmly  and 
essentially  the  same  human 
being. 

I knew  Quentin  and  his 
brother  Julian  when  they 
were  schoolboys.  My  first  dis- 
tinct memory  of  them  dates 
from  a party  given  by  May- 
nard and  Lydia  Keynes  in  the 
late  1920s.  It  was  a typical 
Bloomsbury  festivity  with 
elaborate  entertainments, 
such  as  a brilliant  imperson- 
ation of  a fortune-teller  by  Mrs 
Desmond  MacCarthy,  so  well 
disguised  that  not  a soul  rec- 
ognised her  and  she  was  able 
to  slip  across  a lot  of  home 
truths.  But  the  most  amusing 
performance  was  given  in  all 
unconsciousness  by  the  Bell 
boys,  standing  side  by  side  in 
front  of  the  Ore.  wearing  eve- 
ning suits  several  sizes  too  big 
for  them  and  carrying  on  a 
non-stop  fortissimo  duologue, 
punctuated  by  peals  of  ringing 
laughter.  This  habit  of  youth- 


ful and  euphonious  amuse- 
ment remained  with  Quentin 
all  his  life  and  was  one  of  his 
great  charms. 

He  grew  into  a tall  young 
man  with  light  red  hair,  a 
noble  brow  and  a pink  com- 
plexion. There  was  something ! 
cherubic  in  his  appearance: 
one  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  him  on  a ceiling 
by  Tiepolo.  He  was  a favourite 
with  his  aunt,  Virginia  Woolf, 
who  approved  of  his  letters 
and  enjoyed  collaborating 
with  him  in  literary  squibs,  ■ 
while  her  diary  notices  his 
development  At  16  he  was 
“terrifyingly  sophisticated". 
Her  sister  Vanessa's  children 
“had  grown  up  without  oppo- 
sition, nothing  to  twist  or 
stunt".  At  18  he  had  become 
elegant,  quick  and  sensitive; 
by  22  he  bad  “all  Nessa's  sense 
and  Clive's  shrewdness." 

He  was  notably  objective, 
interested  in  politics,  psycho- 
analysis, etcetera.  Soon  after- 
wards he  developed  pleurisy 
and  TB,  and  had  to  lead  a 
regime  of  days  stretched  on  a 
chaise-longue  in  the  garden  at 
Charleston.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  unwelcome  inactivity 
that  altered  the  course  of  his 
life:  he  had  always  been  a 
great  reader,  now  he  took  to 
writing,  painting  and  potting 
as  well,  for  he  was  true  to  the 
environment  of  his  youth  In 
preferring  to  be  busy  in  body 
or  mind.  Yet  — potent  though 
that  environment  had  been  — 
Quentin  always  made  the  im- 
pression or  thoughtfully  chart- 
ing his  own  course. 

In  1937  he  lost  his  elder 
brother,  a sympathetic  com- 
panion more  tempestuous 
than  himself  who  was  killed 
in  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Dur- 
ing the  second  world  war 


Quentin  was  restored  to 
health  by  land  work  on  May- 
nard Keynes's  form;  it  was 
then  that  he  began  to  visit  us 
at  Ham  Spray. 

Charleston  imposed  on  its 
inmates  an  invaluable  train- 
ing in  self-sufficiency  which 
made  them  excellent  guests, 
who  knew  what  they  wanted 
to  do  and  set  about  it  Quentin 
would  arrive  for  a hot  sum- 
mer weekend,  dressed  only  in 
dungarees,  with  a small  bag  of 
washing  and  painting  things, 
then  ship  off  the  dungarees 
and  disappear  — a pink  streak 


He  always  made 
the  impression  of 
thoughtfully 
charting  his 
own  course 


— into  the  swimming  pool.  He 
adored  discussion,  but  never 
lost  his  cocil  in  the  course  of  it 
I remember  he  told  us  bow 
passionately  interested  he  was 
In  the  war  — he  would  not 
have  been  bom  at  any  other 
time  for  anything. 

About  this  time  Virginia 
Woolf  described  him  as  being 
like  a large  red  and  white 
sheepdog,  suggesting  that  he 
had  already  grown  the  beard 
which  made  him  look  so  much 
older  than  be  was.  It  was  a 
typically  rational  decision  — 
shaving  was  a waste  of  time. 

With  the  peace  came  fulfil- 
ment in  many  spheres:  his 
idyllically  happy  marriage  to 
Olivier  Popham;  his  academic 
progress  as  a professor  of  Art 
History,  which  took  him  to 


Newcastle,  Leeds  and  Oxford, 
as  well  as  on  many  lecturing 
tripe  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  career  as  a writer  on  di- 
verse subjects  from  the  his- 
tory of  dress  to  the  life  of 
Virginia  Woolf  (which  won 
several  prizes).  Painting  gave 
way  to  ceramics:  there  were 
life-sized  figures  in  pottery  or 
fibreglass,  smaller  ones  for  in- 
doors — brightly  coloured  and 
showing  a vein  of  Gothic  fan- 
tasy; jugs,  mugs  and  dishes. 
But  like  everything  he  did  and  , 
said,  all  transparently  ex- 1 
pressed  his  personality.  He 
was  an  excellent  lecturer,  too, ! 
with  a dry  and  individual  wit; 
even  the  anxious  fUrrows  that 
appeared  on  his  forehead 
seemed  to  be  self-mocking. 

So-called  retirement  drew 
him  again  to  Sussex,  where 
his  three  children  grew  Up 
and  his  friends  enjoyed  a 
warm  welcome  at  Cobbe  Place 
and  Fiiie  — - where  all  was 
harmony  and  comfort,  where 
pictures  from  Bloomsbury 
and  the  Euston  Road  hung  on 
subtly  coloured  walls,  where 
every  room  was  full  of  books 
and  Quentin’s  pottery  stood 
on  every  shelf  and  table. 

In  my  favourite  mental  por- 
trait, he  Is  emerging  at  about 
tea-time  from  his  potter’s  ! 
studio  with  a look  of  content- 
ment and  benevolent  affection 
on  his  face  — it  was  that  of  a 
man  who  was,  in  foe  best 
sense,  an  intellectual,  yet 
found  bis  greatest  joys  in  fam- : 
ily  life  and  in  using  his  hands.  ! 


Richard  Shone  adds:  During 
his  youth,  Quentin  Bell  heard 
only  derogatory  comments  on 
the  Victorian  painters  about 
whom  he  was  later  to  write  so 


sympathetically  and  amua- 1 
tagly.  His  parents'  generation 
had  reacted  violsifly  against  j 
Millais  and  Holman  Hunt, 
Landseer  and  Watts.  But  this  1 
gifted  sprig  of  Bloomsbury, 
born  in  die  year  of  Roger 
Fry's  first  Post-Impressionist 
exhibition,  bad  a mtnd  very 
much  his  own.  ' 

I am  sure  that  those  whom 
he  later  called  his  “elders  and 
betters"  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  discover  that  he 
was  to  give  a scintillating 
series  of  lectures  in  Oxford 
on  Victorian  art  and  to  write 
a book  about  Ruskin  (1963). 
This  last  remains  a succinct 
guide  to  the  great  critic's 
“mass  of  incontinent  ver- 
biage” as  Roger  Fry  had  char- 
acterised the  39  volumes  of 
Ruskin' s collected  works. 
Quentin  Bell's  dear-eyed  ob- 
jectivity, bis  humour,  his 
humane  rationalism  and  his 
aversion  to  received  opinion 
— even  to  his  own  — made 
him  an  excellent  cicerone -to 
the  complex  landscape  of 
Ruskin's  thought 
The  published  version  of 
his  lectures,  Victorian  Artists 
(1967),  was  a pioneering  over- 
view of  the  period  by  some- 
one who  was  ftilly  aware  of 
the  greater  importance  of  Ce- 
zanne, Matisse  and  Picasso. 
Scholars  of  the  period  might 
deplore  his  levity,  but  all  en- 
vied the  buoyant  and  aphoris- 
tic style  with  which  he  de- 
lighted his  Oxford  audience. 

Few  could  forget  his  pas- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Victorian  illustrators, 
the  attention  be  drew  to 
Burne-Jones’a  magnificent 
windows  in  Birmingham  Ca- 
thedral. or  his  characterisa- 
tion of  H S Tube's  naked  boys 
by  die  sea,  their  impudence 


hidden  by  “some  blessed  bol- 
lard or  a supremely  fortunate 

garland  of  rigging”. 

In  one  sense,  both  these 
books  represent  Bell’s  reac- 
tion to  the  aesthetic  climate 
in  winch  he  had  grown  up. 
They  are  a spirited  salvo 
against  the  “significant 
form"  and  over-francophile 
views  of  his  father  Clive  Bell, 
rather  than  against  .Roger 
Fry,  Quentin's  true  mentor 
whose  breadth  of  sympathies 
he  continued  to  admire.  Such 
reaction,  however'  was  evi- 
dent at  a much  earlier  date  in 


He  would  emerge 
from  Charleston 
pottery,  beard  and 
blue  overalls 
smeared  with  clay 

Quentin's  pottery  and  paint- 
ing. Even  Ids  mother  Vanessa 
— extraordinarily  tolerant  cf 
the  desires  of  her  children  — 
begged  him  not  to  become  “a 
neo-Pre-Rapha  elite  — really 
too  shady,  my  dear’.’. 

His  early  work  was  lightly 
experimental  and  his  first 
London  exhibition,  in  1935, 
was  of  surrealist-inspired,  col- 
lages. Later,  he  assumed  a 
more  objective  discipline,  en- 
couraged by  his  attendance  at 
the  Euston  Road  School, 
where  he  met  his  life-long 
friends.  William  Coldstream, 
Victor  Pasmore.  Claude  Rog- 
ers and  Lawrence  Go  wing.  As 
a painter,  his  last  major  work 
was  his  contribution  to  the 
decoration  of  Berwick 
Church,  Sussex  (with  his 


mother  and  Duncan  Grant)  hi  i 
1940-42.  Certainly,  his  austere 
Bume-JoneSish  mural  of  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins 
contrasts  with  the  warmer 
lyricism  of  his  collaborators. 

By  then,  Quentin’s  interest 
in  ceramics,  technically 
grounded  in  a spell  working 
in  the  Potteries,  had  become 
dominant  From  sturdy  cups 
and  saucers  decorated  by 
himself  with  brisk  abstract 
calligraphy  or  idealised  fe- 
male heads.  he  moved  on  to 
sculpture.  He.  worked  on 
small  and  large  scale,  from 
intimate  figurative  peep- 
shows,  through  fantastic 
lamp  stands  to  enormous  god- 
desses and  nymphs  (some  can 
be  seen  today  in  the  garden  at 
Charleston)  which  his  wife, 
Olivier,  would  reluctantly 
agree  were  based  on  her 
handsome  face  and 
proportions. 

This  see-saw  life  of  fine  art 
and  writing  took  on  great 
urgency  after  his  marriage. 
Painting  and  potting  were 
mainly  relegated  to  the  sum- 
mer vacations  away  from. 
Newcastle  and  Leeds.  Jour- 
nalism flourished  in  spare 
moments  and  a little  money- 
spinner  called  Bloomsbury 
(1968),  his  first  account  of  the 
milieu  in  which  he  spent  his 
“gosling  epoch  of  existence", 
was  recognised,  even  by 
Bloomsbury's  many  detrac- 
tors. as  a brilliant  addition  to 
cultural  history.  It  was  writ- 
ten when  he  was  already  en- 
gaged on  his  most  celebrated 
book,  file  biography  of  his 
aunt  Virginia  Woolf  (1972). 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I 
first  came  to  know  Quentin 
and  his  family.  He  would 
emerge  from  a buzzing  day  in 
the  Charleston  pottery,  beard  i 


A life  In  art . . . 

Quentin  Bell,  above,  drawn 
by  Walter  Sickert  at  a 
Bloomsbury  party  in  the 
Twenties  “wearingan 
evening  suit  several  sizes 
too  big”  and  emitting  “peals 
of  ringing  laughter".  Left, 
he  was  photographed  by 
Howard  Grey  in  1979,  when 
he  had.  grown  into  the  beard 
he  had  adopted  when  - 
young.  Far  left,  he  is  seen 
with  sister.  Angelica 
Garnett,  before  the  famous 
painted  fireplace  of  the 
family  home  Charleston,  in 
1982,  in  a photograph  by 
Peter  Johns 


and  blue  \ overalls  smeared 
with  day,  one  eye  on  his  kiln, 
the  other  on  a splendidly 
spread  table,  to  have  tea  with 
Duncan  Grant,  myself  and 
any  other  guests.  He  was  im- 
mersed in  Virginia  and  there 
were  questions  he  had  to  ask 
Duncan  about  early  days.  The 
octogenarian  painter’s  mem- 
ory, though  it  skated  across 
time  with  hair-raising  aban- 
don, was  often  vivid  and  pre- 
cise. There  ensued  hilarioas 
conversations  between  these 
two  Charlestonians  who 
would  dissolve  into  laughter 
at  Bloomsbury's  remembered 
follies  and  foibles. 

For  a schoolboy,  as  I then 
was,  it  was  a true  education. 
Quentin  bad  the  enviable 
ability  to  move  without  pom- 
posity from  the  personal  and 
gossipy  to  the  serious  and 
objective.  His  puns  could  be 
excmciating  and  his  teasing 
almost  terminal;  but  they 
never  , overwhelmed  his  lucid 
appraisal  cf  a book,  a picture, 
a chapter  of  history,  or  a 
pressing  public  event 

Quentin’s  life  of  Virginia 
Woolf  is  his  finest  publica- 
tion. It  may  have  minor  limi- 
tations hut  it  remains  a su- 
perb portrait  with  all  the 
shadows  and  delicacy  cf  a 
great  full-length  by  Gains- 
borough. On  every  page  there 
is  wit  and  humanity  and 
kindliness,  qualities  which 
I Quentin  had  in  abundance. 
They  shone  through  in  his 
last  years  when,  frequently 
troubled  by  01-health,  he  was 
looked  after  by  Olivier  with 
inspiring  devotion,  one  that 
was  returned  full-fold.  , 

Quentin  Bell,  artist,  author, 
teacher,  bom  August  19, 1910; 
died  December  1G,  1996 
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Ruby  Murray 


The  husky  queen  of  broken  hearts 


RUBY  Murray,  the 
singer  .whose  endear- 
ing vulnerability  of 
style  was  an  all-too- 
accurate  reflection  of  her 
troubled,  often  unhappy  and 
alcohol-shadowed  Life,  has 
died  aged  61. 

She  had  been  modestly 
unique  among  British  popu- 
lar singers.  If  she  was,  in  her 
heyday  In  the  1950s.  the  queen 
of  the  top  twenty  — and  only 
EH  vis  Presley  and  Madonna 
have  equalled  her  in  having 
five  records  simultaneously 
there  — she  was  a sad  one. 
with  an  apparently  incurable 
sense  of  exile  and  helpless- 
ness. Her  husky  tone  — 
which  she  joked  was  the 
result  of  her  throat  getting 
rusty  after  her  mother  left  her 
out  in  the  rain  — always 
suggested  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down  in 
quiet  tears. 

Her  number  one  hit  Softly 
Softly , which  was  her  signa- 
ture tune  for  41  years,  and  her 
second  release.  Heartbeat, 
which  went  straight  to  num- 
ber two  in  the  charts,  estab- 
lished her  as  a national 
favourite  and  over  the  years 
made  millions,  although 
mostly  for  other  people. 

Although  she  was  earning 
extensively  in  the  1950s,  when 
she  was  cutting  two  or  three 
records  in  a morning,  appear- 
ing in  a TV  series  and  per- 
forming at  the  London  Palla- 
dium in  the  evenings,  much 
of  the  money  slipped  out  of 
her  grasp,  in  ways  that  she,  or 
those  professionally  close  to 
her,  could  have  prevented. 
But  she  had  little  financial 
sense  and.  though  singing 
was  something  she  had  dune 
since  her  early  childhood,  ac- 
tually going  on  stage  was  a 
torture  which  grew  worse  as 
she  aged. 

To  her  second  husband 
land  her  senior  by  IB  years). 


Ray  Lamar,  who  worked  for 
the  Bernard  Del  Font  theatre 
organisation  first  in  London 
and  then  in  its  south  coast 
theatres.  Ruby  Murray  was 
always  “just  an  ordinary 
lovely  girl"  whose  natural- 
ness did  Indeed  make  her  The 
Girl  Next  Door  — a tag  which 
seemed  to  be  part  of  that  con- 
descension which  she  always 
Feared  and  resented. 

If  she  had  no  gimmicks  and 
no  backing  groups,  just  her 
own  sweet  voice  and  person- 
ality. this  was  part  of  her 
performing  problem:  it  left 
her  over-exposed  and  sucked 
dry  by  the  demands  of  her  art. 

When  she  died  yesterday  in 
Torbay  Hospital,  of  acute 
liver  failure,  she  had  been  off 
alcohol  for  two  years.  This 
abstinence  was  too  late.  She 
had  begun  drinking  heavily 
at  around  the  time  her  first 
marriage,  to  Bernard  Bur- 
gess, began  to  fall  apart  after 
her  infatuation  with  a Fellow 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Irish  co- 
median Frank  Carson,  be- 
came too  public. 

There  was  a messy  divorce 
in  19TI.  She  sued  Burgess  and 
he  counter-petitioned,  alleg- 
ing physical  violence  by  her. 
Burgess  was  given  custody  of 
the  two  children  and  stayed 
on  with  them  at  Rectory  Cot- 
tage. their  17  th  century  home 
: at  Wool  ton,  Northampton- 
shire. It  was  a tribute  both  to 
their  good  nature  and  her 
power  to  evoke  sympathy  that  i 
her  children  and  first  hus- 1 
band  joined  Ray  Lamar, 
whom  she  finally  married  in 
j 1993,  at  her  death  bed. 

It  was  obvious  where  legal 
I sympathy  lay  In  the  divorce, 
but  the  loss  of  her  home  and 
children  could  not  have  foiled 
to  push  her  downwards  into 
an  alcoholic  spiral.  In  1982, , 
she  was  arrested  in  Torquay  I 
and  fined  £30  for  being  drunk  : 
and  disorderly.  Spending  a | 


night  in  police  cells,  she 
entertained  the  receptive  con- 
stabulary by  singing  some  of 
her  hit  numbers.  Three  years 
later  she  appeared  to  bounce 
back  with  a standing  ovation 
wben  she  was  on  stage  before  , 
Princess  Anne  in  Forty  Years  1 
of  Peace,  marking  the  end  of  | 
the  second  world  war.  In  1989 
she  drew  great  comfort  from  I 
the  fact  that  her  son,  Tim, 
won  a heat  of  the  TV  contest 
New  Faces  and  came  fifth  In 
the  final. 

But  it  was  not  long  before 


she  was  abruptly  sacked  from 
a starring  role  in  a theatre  at 
Brixham.  Her  last  appeor- 
aance  in  London  was  at  Brick 
Lane  Music  Hall  in  1993.  It 
was  tragic.  Finding  it  difficult 
even  to  walk  without  help, 
she  gave  a performance 
which  was  punctuated  by  her 
violent  coughing.  She  could 
still  inspire  loyalty  from  her 
fans.  But  the  fan  who  loyally 
shouted  "We  still  love  you, 
Ruby!”  only  aggravated  her 
sense  of  inadequacy. 
"Please,"  she  almost  whis- 


Once again  with  feeling . . . Ruby  Murray  rehearsing 
while  on  tour  In  Leicester,  spring  1955  jOHNCHiujNGwonrH 


pered,  “don’t  patronise  me.” 

Her  background  had 
pointed  her  towards  both  the 
stage  and  disaster.  Bom  in 
Belfast  she  was  the  third 
daughter  and  youngest  child 
of  the  four  children  of  Daniel 
Murray,  a Scot  who  was  bom 
and  raised  in  the  Shankfll 
Road  (and  himself  died  of  al- 
coholism) and  hia  Irish  wife. 

At  four  Ruby  saw,  at  the 
Belfast  Empire,  GH  Elliott’s 
famous  Chocolate  Coloured 
Coon  act  — an  indication  of 
how  different  the  entertain- 
ment world  was  then  — and 
determined  to  go  on  stage  her- 
self. She  Joined  a children's 
choir.  Bought  a piano  by  her 
parents  for  30  shillings,  she 
performed  at  the  Ulster  Hall, 
Belfast,  in  one  of  the  shows 
put  on  by  her  father,  "Big 
Dan"  Murray. 

In  the  audience  was  the  TV 
producer,  Richard  Alton,  who 
booked  her  for  her  first  pro 
fesslooal  appearance  on  Irish 
TV.  She  was  12.  Two  years 
later  she  Left  school  and  had 
the  usual  series  of  dead-end 
jobs  of  the  period,  in  a bak- 
ery, a handkerchief  factory 
and  a sweet  shop.  Then  her 
mother  stepped  In.  and  ac- 
companied her  on  a tour  cf 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  vari- 
ety show  Top  Flight  Stars. 
Josef  Locke  and  Ronnie  Car- 
roll  were  among  the  other 
performers  in  It  who  were 
later  to  become  famous. 

At  14,  she  appeared  in  the 
summer  season  revue  Mrs 
Mulligan's  Hotel  at  Glasgow, 
then  toured  Northern  Ireland 
— in  a hired  lorry  — in  Holi- 
day Express.  At  16.  she  was 
singing  In  the  revue  Yankee 
Doodle  Blarney,  touring  Ire- 
land and  then  going  into  the 
Metropolitan  Music  Hall  in 
Edgware  Road,  London. 

There  Richard  Afton  was 
again  in  the  audience.  His 
lead  singer  In  the  BBC  series 


Quite.  Contrary . Joan -Regan 
was  on  the  point  of  departure. 
Offered  the  job,  Ruby  Murray 
found  her  earnings  had  leapt 
from  £15  to  £100  a week. 

Soon  she  was  signed  up  to 
the  Columbia  record  label. 
Her  first  release.  Get  Well 
Soon,  did  not  catch  fire,  but 
her  second.  Heartbeat, 
jumped  to  number  two  and 
the  third.  Softly,  Softly,  went 
quickly  to  number  one. 
Within  three  months  she  had 
l sold  650,000  records'  and  the 
New  Musical  Express  ac- 
claimed her  — well  ahead  of 
Alma  Cogan,  who  until  then 
had  been  the  deep-throated 
favourite  of  the  day  — as 
Britain's  favourite  female 
vocalist 

Through  the  1950s  and  Into 
the  1980s,  she  was  greatly  in 
demand  in  musical  theatre 
and  on  television.  She  mar- 
ried Bernard  Burgess  of  the 
Jones  Boys  harmony  group 
while  co-starring  with  the 
conjurer  Tommy  Cooper  at  a 
Blackpool  summer  show.  In 
1959.  she  toured  the  US  with 
Burgess,  and  back  home  re- 
entered the  charts  with  Good- 
bye Jimmy.  Goodbye.  She 
toured  Britain  for  over  a year 
In  the  lead  role  of  Snow  White 
and  the  Seuen  Dwarfs,  with 
Burgess  as  Prince  Rupert 

If  that  was  the  peak,  the  last 
year  must  have  been  the  deep- 
est trough.  She  became  visl- 
i hly  ill  and  this  year  spent 
eight  months  in  a Torquay 
nursing  home.  The  author 
Michael  Thornton,  who  knew, 
her  well,  watched  her  adhere 
painfdlly  to  her  non-drinking 
regime,  but  her  liver  had  al- 
ready been  too  bdcQy  dam- 
aged. She  took  to  smoking  80 
I cigarettes  a day  in  lieu  of  the 
alcohoL 

Two  weeks  ago  she  suffered 
a fit  and  was  moved  to  Torbay 
Hospital.  It  was  a sadly  pre- 
dictable end  for  an'  enter- 
tainer (and  very  private  Indi- 
vidual) who  remained  lovable 
to  her  public  and  family. 

| Dannls  Bartwr  ■ 

I Ruby  Murray,  singer,  born 
March  29,  1935;  died  December 
17, 1996 


Letter:  Edward  Blishen 


Brian  Simon  writes : WL 
Webb's  fine  memorial  for  Ed- 
ward Blishen  (December  14) 
does  not  mention  Edward's 
strong  and  consistent  support 
for  comprehensive  education. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of 
his  path-breaking  Roaring 
Boys  (1955),  and  while  still  a 
teacher  at  Archway  county 
secondary  school  in  London, 
he  joined  the  original  edito- 
rial board  of  the  educational 
journal  Forum,  established 
by  Robin  Pedley  and  myself  to 
promote  discussion  around 
the  objective  of  comprehen- 
sive schools.  Edward  contrib- 
uted frequently  to  the  journal 
from  its  first  number,  remain- 
ing a member  of  the  board  for 
15  years,  attending  meetings 
and  contributing  to  our 
(sometimes)  uproarious  dis- 
cussions. Indeed*  In  1987  be 
gallantly  returned  contribut- 


Birthdays 


Field  Marshal  Lord , 
Bramall,  soldier  and  former 
Chief  cf  the  Defence  Staff  72; 
Frances  Crook,  director  of 
the  Howard  League  for  Penal 
Reform,  43;  Jnles  Dassin,  film 
director  83;  Christopher  Fry, 
playwright  and  poet,  83;  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Jozef 
Glerop,  Primate  of  Poland,  66; ! 
Pamela,  Lady  Harlech, 
chairman  of  the  English 
National  Ballet,  61;  Rosemary 
Leach,  actress,  GO;  Geoffrey 
Lofthouse  MP,  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  69;  The  Rt  Rev 
Christopher  Mayfield, 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  60; 
Lord  Merlyn-Rees,  former 
Labour  Home  Secretary,  75; 
John  Mott,  civil  engineer,  69; 
Anita  O’Day,  jazz  singer,  76; 
Keith  Richard,  still  a Rolling 
Stone,  52;  Steven  Spielberg, 
film  director  and  producer,  ex- 
ecutive of  Dreamworks  studio, 
48;  Arantxa  Sanchez  VI- 
cario,  tennis  player,  24:  Hie 
Rt  Rev  Robert  Wiffiamstm, 
Bishop  cf  Southwark,  63. 


ing  a full  report  of  an  all-day 
"demonstrative  conference" 
Forum  organised  in  critical 
Opposition  to  the  so-called 
"Great  Education  Reform 
Bill",  passed  into  law  in  1988. 
Edward  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  market-based  recon- 
struction of  the  system  em- 
bodied In  that  Act,  in  this, 
toeing  the  same  line  as  his 
great  friend,  Harry  Ree,  who 
spoke  at  the  conference. 

In  Edward  we  have  lost  a 
I true  humanist, . with  a deep 
concern  for  the  liberating 
power  of  education  as  a chief 
means  of  self-realisation.  Life 
enhancing,  humorous  and 
witty,  he  was  a true  compan- 
ion with  a clear,  unsentimen- 
tal view  of  his  Ideals,  to  which 
he  remained  faHhfiin  all  his 
life.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
throughout  the  educational  as 
well  as  the  literary  world. 


Death  Notices 

BEIL  Qwntfei  dm  u name  on  *3th 
December  1098.  aged  86. 

HOWE  - On  OacemDor  ihh.  at  home  ht 
Genwi  Loralon  as  she  always  wished. 
MM  97.  Ruft.  devoted  wile  of  Ernest 
Howe.  beloved  slater  of  Jaw  LaUon.  and 


aw4  lo.Pti 
service  at 


* e>  Jw  LaUon.  and 
r and  Mary.  Funeral 
Green  Crematorium 


JWbm  Chapel)  Hoop  La™,  London  NWH  at 
3J0p.m  t»  Friday  aotti  December.  Femlly 
flowers  only,  but  donations  In  lieu.  In 
bmur  at  eutwr  Amnesty  international  or 
Bib  FL3P.CA.  c/o  AJF  ranee  & Sen,  45 
Lambs  Conduit  Street.  London  WC1N  3NH 
TeL'  0171  405  4901. 

HUGHES.  Donald  JMnai  Sudeenty.  on 
14th  December,  aged  B3.  Muafctan.  lee- 
Hirer,  writer  and  worker  tor  p mm.  PaOier 
of  Patrick  and  Raseleen.  husband  of  toe 
late  Kafhteen,  end  loving  nrandtatoer. 
Funeral  at  Friend*  Meeting.  Otdnence 
Road.  Souwampten  on  Friday  20tti  Decern, 
bar  m 230pm  toflowed  by  oranutksi. 
Memorial  event  to  be  announced.  Dona- 
Btme  ttE  Campelan  Against  toe  Arms  Tmde 
CA  Cooperative  Funeral  Service.  122  si 
Mary's  Road.  Southampton. 

P«tKY  jFTota»aon  Joe*,  widower  of  hb 
adored  DarbJtote,  deartiNaved  tamer  01 
.JHflafr.VMto, Graham.  Staftocm and  Jona- 
orandtantBr,  younger  brother 
of  Lily  /King),  pioneer  Imdar  wtto  China. 
Kta*M  and  respected  frtettf  of.  many 

WMness  coBeaQuec  end  peeaeui  Mends 
etoewhae.  ified  on 
TtWKtoy  tab  December,  Ht*  funnel  *(B 
"J  SupMjr  2aio  December,  a 
GoUem  Green  Crematorium,  yi  am. 

■Jo  ptaeejw  ammacemont  telephone 


Wednesday  December  18 1996 
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Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:0171-833-4456 


Workers  in  Aesch,  near  Basel  in  Switzerland,  assemble  a neon  sign  for  Novartis,  the  creation  of  a £21  billion  merger  between  dba-Geigy  and  Sandoz,  which  yesterday  received  its 
long-awaited  US  approval.  The  merger  will  create  the  world’s  second-largest  drug  company  behind  Glaxo  Wellcome  and  lead  to  loss  of 10,000 jobs  photograph:  erimn  zbmjen 

Treasury  committee  exposes  weaknesses  in  banking  supervision  and  threatens  Old  Lady's  powers 

Bank  berated  over  Barings 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Political  Correspondent 


An  influential 

committee  of  MPs 
yesterday  launched 
a highly  critical 
attack  on  the  Bank 
of  England's  handling  of  the 
collapse  of  the  merchant  bank 
Barings,  even  suggesting  that 
it  may  have  to  be  stripped  of 
one  of  its  key  roles  — supervi- 
sion of  the  British  banking  in- 
dustry. 

The  report  from  the  all- 
party’ Treasury  select  com- 
mittee also  recommends  that 
ministerial  responsibility  for 
all  aspects  of  financial  regula- 
tion and  supervision  — in- 
cluding that  of  the  insurance 
industry  — should  be 
switched  to  the  Treasury,  “at 
| the  earliest  opportunity". 
This  would  replace  what  the 
MPs  consider  to  be  the  unsat- 
isfactory arrangement 
whereby  responsibility  for 
the  financial  sector  is  split  be- 


Nick  Lesson’s  dealings  led  bo 
Barings’  fall  with  huge  losses 


tween  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  and  the 
Treasury. 

The  report  underlines  the 
Bank's  difficulty  in  supervis- 
ing banks  like  Barings,  as 
they  expand  hum  traditional 
merchant  banking  activities 
into  volatile  international  se- 
curity markets. 

“The  Barings  case  illus- 
trated considerable  weak- 
nesses in  the  Bank’s  supervi- 
sory regime  — in  areas  such 
as  the  evaluation  of  internal 
controls  at  banks,  the  inter- 
nal communication  at  the 
Bank  itself  and  the  applica- 
tion of  existing  Bank  rules.” 
It  said. 

It  acknowledges  “the  pace 
of  change”  within  the  finan- 
cial services  industry,  both  in 
London  and  In  the  increas- 
ingly complex  international 
environment  For  this  reason, 
there  should  be  better  contact 
between  international  regula- 
tors. 

"As  UK  regulators  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  clearly 


improvements  in  relation- 
ships and  commnnicatlon 
channels  between  regulators 
still  to  be  made  at  an  interna- 
tional leveL  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  it  Is  not  yet  the 
first  Instinct  of  all  regulators 
who  have  a concern  about  an 
Institution  to  contact  the 
other  regulators  involved  and 
not  just  the  institution  itself.” 
the  report  said. 

The  MPs1  conclusions  are 
made  nearly  two  years  alter 
Barings  — Britain's  oldest, 
merchant  bank  — collapsed 
with  losses  of  more  than 
£800  million.  In  the  wake  of 
the  unauthorised  derivatives 
dealings  by  its  Singapore- 
based  trader,  Nick  Leeson. 

The  committee  has  been 
taking  evidence  from  regula- 
tors and  bankers  throughout 
the  world. 

Since  the  Barings  collapse, 
the  Rank  of  England  baa 
undergone  a major  shake-up 
of  its  supervision  and  surveil- 
lance division,  spearheaded 
by  executive  director  Michael 


Foot.  “We  recognise  and  wel- 
come the  Bank’s  current  at- 
tempts to  clarify  the  frame- 
work for  its  judgmental 
approach  to  supervision  and 
urge  the  Bank  to  ensure  that 
the  type  of  laxity  of  manage- 
ment Illustrated  at  Barings 
could  not  still  go  undetected 
under  the  new  regime,''  com- 
mented the  MPs. 

But  they  conclude  that  the 
Bank  of  England  needs  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  able  to 
separate  its  supervisory  ac- 
tivities from  its  other  func- 
tions “and  avoid  any  possible 
weakening  of  its  regulatory 
effectiveness  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  day-today  bank- 
ing market 

“Otherwise  it  may  be  that 
in  order ‘to  bring  about  the 
necessary  cultural  change, 
banking  supervision  will 
have  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  Bank  of  England  ,” 

The  Bank  of  England  is  also 
singled  out  for  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  the  word 
of  senior  management  at  Bar- 


ings, which  meant  that  it 
foiled  to  Identity  the  problems 
earlier. 

“Given  that  the  controls 
within  Barings  have  subse- 
quently been  exposed  aa  woe- 
fully inadequate,  this  must 
raise  critical  questions  oyer 
the  way  the  Bank  performs  its 
supervision . and  the  way  it 
evaluates  ftp  hanks  for  which 
it  Is  responsible.”  the  report 
says. 

The  Government  Is 
. strongty'  adverse  to  the  con- 
cept of  an  independent  bank- 
ing supervisory  authority. 
Labour,  while  broadly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Idea,  insists  that 
no  final  decision  will  be  taken 
until  it  has  completed  a 
broader  City  debate  on  the 
regulation  of  financial 
services.  • i 

Last  night  a spokesman  for 
the  Bank  of  England  said: 
'The  report  identifies  some  of 
the  dilemmas  that  face  regu- 
lators and  we  welcome  it  as  a 
constructive  contribution  to 
the  debate.”  . 


BT  confronts  Oftel  in  court 


Nicholas  Bannister 

Technology  Editor 

DON  Cruickshank,  di- 
rector-general of  Oftel, 
acted  unlawfully  when 
he  included  a catch-all  fair 
trading  clause  in  British  Tele- 
com’s licence,  lawyers  for  the 
telecom  group  argued  in  the 
High  Court  yesterday. 

BT  and  Oftel.  the  industry 
regulator,  have  clashed 
repeatedly  in  recent  months 
over  whether  Mr  Cruick- 
shank  has  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend his  powers  to  include  a 
clause  prohibiting  any  form 
of  anti-competitive  behaviour 
by  BT. 

Oftel  insisted  that  new’  fair 


trading  powers  were  essential 
to  offset  a significant  deregu- 
lation of  the  group's  activi- 
ties. But  BT  claimed  that  Mr 
Cruicksbank  bad  exceeded 
his  authority,  and  sought  ju- 
dicial review  to  settle  the 
issue. 

Roger  Henderson.  QC  for 
BT.  said  the  new  clause  was 
unlawful  since  it  would  sweep 
aside  sections  of  the  1984  Tele- 
communications  Act  and 
would  lead  to  conflict  be- 
tween Oftel  and  the  Office  of 
F3ir  Trading. 

“There  will  be  two  police- 
men with  different  roles  and 
laws  to  apply  to  the  same  set 
of  circumstances,’’  he  told  the 
High  Court 

He  said  a licence  should 


Call  for  investigation  into  rail 
pension  ‘highway  robbery9 


alert  people  to  what  was  a 
proper  act  and  to  where  they 
stood  at  risk,  “to  where  this 
licence  bites  or  does  not  bite”. 
But  this  was  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  new  clause  which  was 
for  too  broad  in  its  scope. 

He  told  Lord  Justice  Phil- 
lips and  Mr  Justice  Hooper 
that  it  was  Irrelevent  that  BT 
had  accepted  the  controver- 
sial clause,  together  with 
other  licence  amendments, 
rather  than  reject  the  propos- 
als and  trigger  a Monopolies 
Commission  inquiry. 

If  Mr  Cruickshank  bad 
acted  unlawfully,  BT  was  not 
In  a position  to  make  his 
action  lawful  "even  if  It  was 
the  most  desirable  thing  in 
the  world”,  he  said. 


News  in  brief 


Mr  Henderson  said  Parlia- 
ment did  not  lptenii  giving 
Mr  Cruickshank  the  author- 
ity to  expand  his  powers  to 
become  a fUH  blooded  foir 
trading  authority,  with  the 
combined  roles  of  policeman. 
Judge  and  Jury. 

There  were  parallels  in  the 
1973  and  1980  Fair  Trading 
Acts  In  which  Parliament  had 
! specifically  prevented  the  Di- 
i rector-General  of  Fair  Trad- 
ing from  taking  such  action. 

He  insisted  that  Mr  Cruick- 
shank's  proposal  to  set  op  an 
! advisory  committee  was  also 
irrelevent  because  at  the  end 
of  the  day  the  law  laid  down 
that  the  Oftel  director  general 
had  to  take  any  decisions. 

The  review  continues. 


Minister  to  offer 
building  societies 
extra  protection 


rechard  NWtan 


THE  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  offer  building 
societies  that  become 
banks  an  extra  safeguard 
against  hostile  takeovers 
when  it  publishes  the  draft 
Bnllding  Societies  BUI 
today. 

Treasury  minister  An- 
gela Knight  hopes  the  addi- 
tional protection  will  pla- 
cate the  three  building 
societies  — Alliance  & 
Leicester,  Woolwich  and 
Northern  Rock  — which 
have  threatened  to  shelve 
their  stock  market  flota- 
tions and  halt  the  payment 
of  some  £7  billion.  In  wind- 
foil  bonuses. 

But  Ms  Knight  will  refrxse 
to  back  down  on  her  pro- 
posal to  waive  the  five-year 
statutory  protection  from 
predators  enjoyed  by  any 
converting  society  under 
the  1986  Building  Societies 
Act,  should  the  the  new 
PLCs  seek  to  acquire  an- 
other financial  institution. 

The  extra  safeguard  to  be 
announced  today  is  aimed 
at  protecting  a fledgling 
bpnir  from  a "small  cabal” 
of  its  own  shareholders 
who  attempt  to  “bump"  the 
former  society  Into  accept- 
ing a hostile  takeover  bid 
shortly  after  conversion. 

Under  earlier  proposals, 
a group  of  shareholders 
owning  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  stock  could  force  the 
new  PLC  to  waive  its  five- 
year  protection. 

The  societies  fear  an  in- 
stitution will  snap  up 
10  per  cent  of  the  stock 
within  the  first  few  days  of 
flotation,  force  the  waiver 
of  protection  and  then 
launch  a takeover  bid. 

Ms  Knight  proposes  to 
tackle  this  by  increasing 
the  level  of  votes  needed  to 
enforce  the  waiver  of  pro- 
tection. However,  under 


Rebecca  Sxnlthers 

Political  Correspondent 

LABOUR  demanded  urgent 
clarification  from  the  Gov- 
ernment last  night  or  plans 
for  the  £500  million  surplus 
from  the  British  Rail  pension 
fund,  after  claims  »hat  the 
money  is  to  be  shared  among 
new  railway  operators  as  a 
privatisation  “sweetener". 

’node  unions  Joined  the 
rails  for  an  independent  in- 
vestigation as  they  branded 
the  revelation  “highway  rob- 
bery”. and  accused  the  Gov- 
ernment of  breaking  its  prom- 
ises that  the  £10.5  billion 
British  Rail  pension  fund 
would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  privatisation. 

The  Save  Our  Railways 
campaign  group  claimed  that, 
although  existing  pensions 
were  safe,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  privatised  rail 
companies  from  using  the 
surplus  — recently  valued  by 
the  Government  Actuary  at 
£516  million  — to  take  a holi- 
day on  pensions  contribu- 
tions. 

Shadow  transport  secretary 
Andrew  Smith  wrote  to 
Transport  Secretary  Sir 
George  Young  yesterday  seek- 


ing assurances  that  the  posi- 
tion or  pensioners  and  em- 
ployees would  be  safe- 
guarded. and  that  it  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  inde- 
pendent rail  pension  trustees 
to  “determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus”. 

He  also  sought  confirma- 
tion that  the  share  and  size  of 
the  surplus  were  not  reflected 
in  the  prices  offered  by  the 
operators  when  they  were  ne- 
gotiating to  take  over  the  pas- 
senger franchises. 

Sir  George  sought  to  play- 
down  fears  by  saying  that  any 
surplus  would  be  “shared  be- 
tween the  pensioners  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  employers 
on  the  other". 

He  admitted  that  bidders 
bad  been  given  information 
about  the  position  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  when  they  were  ne- 
gotiating to  take  over  the 
businesses  but  S3td  this  was 
“.ill  open  and  above-board”. 

, Trade  unions  were  not  con- 
vinced by  the  Government's 
explanation.  Jimmy  Knapp, 
general  secretary  of  main  rail 
i union  the  RMT.  said:  "We 
will  consider  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  defend  the  in- 
i terests  or  pensioners,  de- 
, ferrvd  pensioners  and  active 
members.  ” 


Public  finances 
back  in  the  red 

After  a surprising  move  into 
surplus  in  October,  the  Gov- 
ernment's finances  were  bade 
in  the  red  again  last  month 
justifying  the  cautious  ap- 
proach to  tax  cuts  taken  by 
the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarice,  in  the  Budget 
Total  government  borrow- 
ing in  November  was  £2.6 
billion  — slightly  better  than 
predicted  by  many  City  ana- 
lysts. This  brings  the  accumu- 
lated deficit  for  the  year  to 
E13JJ  billion,  including  the 
revenues  from  the  privatisa- 
tion programme,  £8.5  billion 
lower  than  this  time  last  year. 

Small  firms  tired  jobs 

The  small  business  sector, 
trumpeted  as  the  main  source 
of  new  jobs  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  a dismal  record,  ac- 
cording to  research  by  the 
Employment  Policy  Institute. 
One  in  two  small  firms  go 
befly-up  within  three  years 
and  many  of  the  survivors 
have  been  shedding  jobs 
rather  than  growing  through- 
out the  1990s. 

Fairay  bids  for  rival 

Fairey.  the  electronic  and  en- 
gineering products  group,  has 


launched  a £51.1  million  bid 
for  rival  components  maker 
Burnfield,  which  has  rejected 
the  bid.  Burnfield  shares 
rose  35 ’/a  p to  135  on  the 

news,  against  Fairey’s  i35p 
cash  bid  and  145.9p  cash-and- 
shares  bid,  while  Fairey 
shares  closed  S’/ip  lower  at 
196'/sp. 

North  Sea  frec-for-aU 

After  35  years  of  controlling 
where  oil  companies  can  ex- 
plore In  the  North  Sea,  the 
Government  yesterday  de- 
clared open  season  on  un- 
tapped areas  to  promote  new 
drilling  and  slow  an  expected 
decline  in  production.  "At 
this  stage  ...  It  would  seem 
best  to  ask  them  [companies] 
where  they  see  the  best  pros- 
pects.” Lord  Fraser,  Britain’s 
energy  minister,  said. 

Rosa  in  £44m  buy-out 

United  Biscuits  has  sold  Ross 
Vegetable  Products,  its  frozen 
vegetables  business,  to  a man- 
agement buy-out  team  for 
£44  million. 

Lloyds  staff  to  strike 

Staff  at  Lloyds-TSB  are  to 
strike  on  Christmas  Eve,  the 
banking  and  finance  union 
BifU  said,  over  the  bank’s 
plans  to  keep  branches  open 
until  4.30pm  that  afternoon. 


company  law,  shareholders 
with  10  per  cent  of  stock 
will  still  be  able  to  demand 
an  extraordinary  general 
meeting.  . 

Whether  the  extra  safe- 
guard will  be  sufficient  to 
deter  the  three  building 
societies  from  carrying  out 
their  boycott  remains  ques- 
tionable. 

Yesterday,  they  indicated 
that  a softening  on  the 
10  per  cent  rule  for  share- 
holders would  not  be 
enough. 

Andy  Knitters,  assistant 
general  manager  of  North- 
ern Rock,  said  the  society 
would  welcome  any  move 
that  would  prevent  a small 
group  of  shareholders  hold- 
ing the  newly  formed  bank 
to  ransom.  But . Northern 
Rock  wanted  to  see  the  pro- 
posals in  fall  before 
commenting. 

Alliance  & Leicester, 
whose  members  last  week 
voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  conversion,  ex- 
pressed a similar  view, 
while  a Woolwich  spokes- 
woman said  the  society 
would  look  closely  at  the 
Treasury's  definition  of  a 
fhiawrtaT  institution.  It  is 
thought  societies  might  be 
allowed  to  acquire  mort- 
gage brokers  and  loan 
books  with  impunity. 

Halifax,  whose  £10  bill- 
ion conversion  is  also 
scheduled  for  next  year, 
has  already  effectively 
waived  its  protection  by 
planning  +Tw»  flotation  of  an 
existing  company,  in  the 
-group.  Spokesman  Gary 
Marsh,  said  the' society 
would  nevertheless  watch 
the  bill  from  thesidellhes. ' 

The  wrangle  between  Ms 
Knight  and  the’  societies 
may  become  academic,  any- 
way. The  chances  of  the  btil 
reaching  the  statute  book 
before  the  general  election 
are  put  at  60:50  by  many  ob- 
servers. 


INEVITABLY  there  win  be 
those  wbowfll  find  ft  irri- 
tating to  have  Ernest 
Saunders  again  parading  his 
f-Jaimfi  of  foniy-fitifw  in  the 
Guinness  affair.  There  will  be 
others  who  win  be  concerned 
that  Mr  Saunders  is  able  to  do 
so  cm  the  back  of  another 
European  ruling,  ftk  time 
from  the  Court  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  first  thing  to  note  is 
the  court’s  argument  that,  at 
Mr  Saunders’s  trial,  the 
prosecution  believed  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  »nd  Industry 
inspectors,  in  breach  of  Mr 
Saunders  right  to  silence, 
would  help  its  case. . 

That  is  some  way  from  Mr 
Saunders’s  claim  that  without 
that  evidence  he  would  not 
have  been  convicted.  In  this 
context  It  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  court  decided  not 
to  award  Mr  Saunders  com- 
pensation aid  ruled  that  its 
findings  alone  constituted 
'’sufficient  just  satisfaction”. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the 
court’s  decision  must  be  the 
right  one.  There  cannot  be  an 
argument  that  someone  sus- 
pected of  offences  nntlpr  foe 
Companies  Act  should  in 
some  way  have  fewer  rights 
than  another  perron  allegedly 
in  w>ntniBMitinn  nf  another 
part  of the  legal  code. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  to 
suggest  that,  for  example,  cor- 
porate fraud  is  more  complex 
than  other  crimes  and  that 
those  suspected  of  such 
frauds  should  therefore  be 
treated  differently. 

As  a result  of  foe  court  rul- 
ing. tiie  legal  authorities  in 
Britain  will  have  to  look  at 
the  framework  of  corporate 
regulation  and  related  crimi- 
nal prosecutions.  Presumably 
the  DTI  wifi,  still  be  able  to 
appoint  inspectors;  though . 
any  evidence  resulting  from 
foelr  enquiries  is  unlikely  to 
be  used  in  subsequent  crimi- 
nal proceedings  without  run- 
ning into  the  Saunders 
defence. 

In  immediate,  practical, 
terms  the  more  difficult  issue, 
however,  is  likely  to  be 
whether  or  not  the  decision 
will  have  implications  for  the 
way  in  which  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  carries  out  its 
Investigations.  The  SFO  be- 
lieves its  procedures  wOl  not 
have  to  change.  Others  are 
less  sure. 

There  may  well  be  wider 
implications.  Yesterday’s  rul- 
ing is  likely  to  reopen  the 
long-running  debate  into  how 
tiie  legal  system  copes  with 
complex  white  collar  offences. 
Are  they  best  subject  to  foe 
foil  majesty  of  the  criminal 
law  or  a less  formal  regime  — 
regulators,  expert  tribunals, 
fines,  suspension  or  expul- 
sion from  financial  or  corpo- 
rate posts  — which  would 
also  carry  a lesser  burden  of 
proof? 

The  latter  approach  has  its 
attractions.’ It  would  certainly 
be  more  pragmatic  and  might 


THE  Treasury  Select  com- 
mittee report  into  foe 
regulatory  aspects  of  the 
collapse  of  Barings  is  (dearly 
a yellow  card  for  the  Bank  of 
Itogland.  The  committee  has 
effectively  put  it  on  notice 
that  another  fiasco  and  the 
pressure  to  remove  the 
Bank’s  supervisory  role  will 
be  wefi  nigh  irresistible. 

The  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  the  nature  of  the 
Bank’s  operations  means  that 
as  “cheer  leader”  to  the  City 
it  may  be  too  dose  to  the  in- 
stitutions that  it  is  meant  to 
supervise.  It  is  also  worried 
that,  in  addition  to  the  Inher- 
ent risk  of  “regulatory  cap- 
ture”, the  Bank  has  actually 
been  very  slow  in  learning 
the  lessons  of  past  regulatory 
Imperfections,  despite  prom- 
ises to  sharpen  up  its  act 
The  Bank  itself  argues  that 
there  is  no  inherent  contra- 
diction between,  its  place  as 
the  UK’s  central  bank,  with 
all  the  implications  for  its  po- 
sition within  the  UK  banking 
system  that  entails,  and  its 
supervisory  role.  Indeed,  the 
Bank  argues  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  gained  in 
one  area  helps  it  carry  out  its 
fliridinnK  in  ftp  ntiv»r. 

Clearly  that  is  an  argument 
which  must  carry  some 
weight  But  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  carry  the  day  completely.  A 
supervisory  body,  separate 
from  foe  Bank  of  England, 
would  still  be  able  to  recruit 
those  with  a close  practical 
knowledge  of  the  institutions 
being  supervised  while  the 
Bank  itself;  if  stripped  of  its 
regulatory  role,  would  be  able 
to  recruit  staff  with  an  under- 
standing of  supervisory 
issues. 

The  snag  for  supporters  of 
such  radical  reform  is  foe 
question  of  where  then  to  put 
foe  responsibility  for  supervi- 
sion. One  answer  would  be  to 
bring  it  within  the  orbit  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Treasury  Itself 
might  not  object,  but  would  a 
Chancellor  of  foe  Exchequer 
— perhaps  with  an  election  in 
the  offing  — really  want  to 
risk  finding  himself  or  herself 
In  the  political  firing  lino 
over  a failure  of  banking 
supervision? 

Such  difficulties  are  not  in- 
surmountable, however,  and 
would  look  even  less  so  in  the 
light  of  another  failure  — a 
fact  which  was  no  doubt  ap- 
parent to  the  Bank  even  be- 
fore yesterday’s  report 


Santa  Scrooge 

THE  Swedish  central  bank 
is  such  a Scrooge.  Yester- 
day It  cut  its  interest 
rates  for  only  the  25th  time 
this  year  (yes,  25th;  yes.  this 
year)  then  party  pooped  by 
pointing  out  that  this  would 
be  foe  last  one  — wefi,  at  least 
until  next  year.  Perhaps  the 
Federal  Reserve’s  cautious 
approach  Is  catching. 


Fund  managers  get  behind 


Ian  King 

FKI,  the  fast-expanding  en- 
gineering group,  was  in 
the  almost  unprecedented  po- 
sition yesterday  of  securing 
the  support  of  two  leading 
fbnd  managers  on  the  day  ft 

launched  a hostile  £195.7  mil- 
lion bid  for  architectural  and 
building  products  supplier 
Newman  Tanks. 

FBI  said  it  already  had  the 
support  of  M&G  and  Britan- 
nic Assurance,  two  of  New- 
man Tonks’s  Institutional 
shareholders,  who  together 
own  i&37per  cent  of  shares 

to  the  target  company.  . 

The  move  is  made  an  the 
more  dramatic  because  MAG 
— which  Is  Newman  Tonks’s 
largest  shareholder  — and 
Britannic  are  seen  as  two  of 
the  most  conservative  (Sty  in- 
stitutions, and  generally  back: 
incumbent  managements 
against  hostile  bids. 

It  is  normal  practice  for  in- 
stitutions at  least  to  wait  for  a 


ftarget  company  to  launch  its 
defence  document  before  de- 
ciding. 

Announcing  foe  bid,  Jeff 
Wh alley,  FKI’s  chairman, 
said  the  pair’s  support  was 
very  significant 

"We  did  try  very  hard  to 

meet  Newman  Tonks  on  a 
friendly  basis  but  even  with 
some  prodding  from  MAG  we 
were  unable  to  achieve 
reasonable  conversations 
with  them.  M&G  and  Britan- 
nic must  have  become  very 
frustrated.” 

Mr  Whalley  said  acquisi- 
tion of  Newman  Tonks  would 
create  an. international  hard- 
ware business  with  a turn- 
over Of  more  than  £500  mil- 
lion, _ with  'Newman  Tanks's 
British  ’ and  European 
businesses  complementing 
FKI’s  US  activities. 

He  went  am  In  contrast  to 
cur  own  performance.  New 
man  Tanks  has  deafly  failed  to 
enhance  »thBrnh»Aw  valua  I 
am  confident  that  its  results 
can  be  sfenfflcanBy  improved.” 
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Saunders  peddles  tale  of  innocence 


THEQUEST/Ruling 
rubs  raw  nerve  of 
Britain’s  touchy 
relationship  with  the 
European  Court  of 
Human  Rights 


THERE  was  a time 
when  Ernest 
Saunders  sold  toilet- 
ries. baby  milk  and 
a dark,  stout  beer 
whose  name  has  become  a 
synonym  for  one  of  the  big- 
gest financial  scandals  in 
British  history:  Guinness. 

But  for  the  past  seven  years 
Mr  Saunders  has  been  selling 
just  one  product  — his  own 
innocence.  Like  the  central 
character  in  Tom  Wolfe's 
novel  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities, 
Mr  Saunders  has  become  "a 
career  defendant”. 

By  chance,  Mr  Saunders’s 
final  appeal  in  his  quest  for 
justice,  to  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  in  Stras- 
bourg, touched  yet  another 
raw  nerve  in  the  relationship 
between  the  UK  and  Europe’s 
supranational  institutions. 

The  success  of  the  Saunders 
appeal  came  after  the  court 
was  presented  with  two  con- 
trasting interpretations  of  a a 
case  that  was  decided  in 
Strasbourg  nearly  Tour  years 
ago. 

Jean-Gustave  Funke,  a Ger- 
man living  in  France,  was  in- 
terrogated for  possible  ex- 
change-control offences  by 
the  French  Customs.  The  offi- 
cials demanded  he  produce 
documents,  he  refused,  the 
French  authorities  fined  him 
daily  and  finally  put  a charge 
on  his  house. 

In  February  1993.  13  years 
after  the  initial  inquiry  and 
six  years  after  Mr  Funke's 
death,  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  ruled  that  the 
French  had  violated  his 
human  rights  by  insisting  he 
produce  the  evidence 
required  to  mount  a case 
against  him. 

This  was  held  to  be  in 
breach  of  Article  Six  of 
Europe’s  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention. Enthusiasts  for 
greater  European  integration 
have  embraced  Funke  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Miranda 
precedent  in  the  United 
States;  to  them.  Article  Six  is 
set  to  become  Europe's 
answer  to  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  British  government 
took  a different  view,  how- 
ever. Sidney  Kentridge  QC, 
the  UK  advocate,  told  the 
court  during  the  Saunders 
hearing:  ’’The  Funke  case 
arose  in  a very  different  con- 
text” 

Nevertheless.  Article  Six 
was  the  basis  of  Mr  Saun- 
ders’s last  attempt  to  remove 
what  his  counsel.  Michael  Be- 


loff  QC.  told  the  court  was 
“the  stigma  of  his  convic- 
tion”. 

Between  February  10  and 
May  6. 1987.  Mr  Saunders  was 
interviewed  nine  times  by  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try inspectors  investigating 
allegations  that  an  Illegal 
share-support  operation  took 
place  during  the  takeover 
battle,  worth  a final 
£2.7  billion,  waged  by  Guin- 
ness for  the  Scottish  whisky 
group  Distillers  (DCL). 

Under  British  law,  Mr 
Saunders  had  no  right  of 
silence  during  those  inter- 
views. Had  he  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  or  pro- 
I duce  documents,  he  would 
| have  committed  a criminal  of- 
fence. 

He  went  on  trial  in  1990,  on 
15  counts,  including  eight  of 
false  accounting,  two  of  theft 
and  several  of  conspiracy, 
and  was  convicted  in  August 
that  year  on  12  counts.  His 
five-year  sentence  was  halved  l 
In  May  1991  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  after  it  heard  medical 
evidence  he  was  suffering 
from  p re-senile  dementia.  He 
was  released  after  serving  10 
months  in  an  open  prison. 

His  counsel  claimed  the 
compulsory  interviews  (seven 
of  which  were  admitted  as 
evidence)  were  crucial  to  the 
Crown's  success  In  obtaining 
conviction  against  him.  The 
Crown  told  the  court  that  this 
was  nonsense.  Mr  Saunders, 
did  not  admit  during  the  in- 
terviews with  the  inspectors 
nor  in  the  witness  box  any  in- 
volvement In  propping  up 
Guinness  shares,  it  said. 

The  judges  rejected  that 
claim  yesterday,  pointing  out 
that  if  the  DTI  evidence  had 
not  been  helpful  to  the  prose- 
cution. it  would  not  have 
spent  three  days  reading  ex- 
tracts to  the  Guinness  trial 
jury- 

”The  feet  that  such  exten- 
sive use  was  made  of  the  in- 
terviews strongly  suggests 
that  the  prosecution  must 
have  believed  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  transcripts  assisted 
their  case  in  establishing  the 
applicant's  dishonesty,"  the 
Strasbourg  judges  said. 

That  view  was  supported  by 
the  Guinness  trial  judge's 
statement  that  two  of  the 
seven  interviews  were 
capable  of  being  considered  a 
’’confession”  under  the  Police 
and  Criminal  Evidence  Act. 

The  UK  had  claimed  the 
Funke  case  did  not  rule  out 
the  use  of  evidence  acquired 
under  compulsion,  and  won 
some  support  from  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  which  declined  to  sug- 
gest a blanket  ban  on  such 
evidence. 

In  September  1994,  the  com- 
mission brought  the  case 
(first  raised  by  Mr  Saunders 
in  July  1988)  to  the  court  after 
ruling  in  May  that  year,  by  14 
votes  to  one.  there  had  been  a 
violation  of  Article  Six. 
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Fraud  busters 
deprived  of 
key  weapon 

BRITAIN'S  system  j Fraud  investigations  by 
for  prosecuting  serf-  the  Serious  Fraud  Omcr 
ous  white-collar  may  not  be  affected.  The 
crime  was  thrown  SFO  said  last  night  that  iia 
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^ I do  feel  myself  to  be  an  innocent 
m man.  I never  considered  giving 
■ up  this  battle.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  compensation.  This  is  | 
a matter  of  principle;  vindication  ^ 
of  my  name  is  sufficient.  P 
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BRITAIN'S  system 
for  prosecuting  seri- 
ous white-collar 
crime  was  thrown 
into  chaos  yesterdayby  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights'  ruling  backing  for- 
mer Guinness  chief  Ernest 
Saunders. 

Special  ■•talk-or-else** 
powers  dating  back  more 
thaw  ioo  years  will  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  Strasbourg  judges 
have  effectively  banned  the 
use  in  court  of  evidence 
gathered  under  threat  of 
punishment  for  failure  to 
answer,  arguing  that  this 
negates  suspects*  right  to 
silence,  which  is  enshrined 
in  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights. 

That  means  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, insolvency  experts  and 
possibly  fraud  Investiga- 
tors will  lose  their  chief 
weapon  in  the  battle 
against  fraud. 

Duncan  Aldred  of  the  law 
firm  Cameron  Ma rk by 
Hewitt  said:  “It  is  a chal- 
lenge to  the  system.  The 
whole  direction  will  have 
to  be  rethought-’* 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  said  there 
were  340  cases  going 
through  the  UK  courts 
where  some  evidence  ob- 
tained had  been  gained 
through  the  use  of  compul- 
sion. The  vast  majority  of 
these  cases  relate  to  com- 
pany Insolvency,  but  the 
Strasbourg  judgment  may 
also  affect  Insolvency  law. 
Some  trials  based  on  com- 
pulsory testimony  may 
have  to  be  dropped. 

The  Government  must 
act  quickly  to  bring  British 
law  into  Une  with  Article 
Six  of  the  convention.  The 
DTI  said  all  options  would 
be  considered,  including 
the  possibility  of  legisla- 
tion. Only  if  the  Govern- 
ment reclassifies  serious 
fraud  as  a national  security 
Issue  will  It  be  able  to  duck 
the  Strasbourg  ruling. 
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held  obligations  on  bank- 
I rupts  to  explain  their  con- 
‘ duct  without  recourse  to  a 
right  of  silence.  Rut  such 
evidence  would  not  be  able 
to  be  used  against  defen- 
dants in  court. 

This  would  allow  DTI  in- 
spectors and  insolvency 
officials  to  pursue  their  pri- 
mary job  of  discovering 
u-hat  has  actually  occurred 
within  a company. 


Black  beer  and  black  arts 
serve  as  symbols  of  excess 


THE  AFFAIR/Wall 

Street  broker  in 
disgrace  spilled 
beans  over  share 
rigging  in  bid  battle 
for  Distillers 


IT  WAS  THE  day  before 
yesterday:  1985.  Most  of 
the  furniture  of  that  era  — 
the  Beilin  Wall.  Margaret 
Hilda  Thatcher  in  No  10.  Ron- 
nie Reagan  in  the  White 
House  — has  been  tidied 
away.  Except  for  one  piece: 
Guinness,  the  tap  that  will 
not  stop  dripping. 

Eleven  years  since  the  now 
forgotten  Jimmy  Gulliver, 
head  of  Argyll,  the  super- 
market group  Safeway,  began 
trying  to  take  over  the  old 
Scotch  drinks  group  Distillers 
(DCL).  Guinness  rumbles  on, 
a metaphor  for  financial  scan- 
dal, social  prejudice,  a so- 
called  ‘age  of  excess’,  and  the 
abuse  of  Crown  power. 

Back  then,  Guinness  meant 


one  thing:  a black  beer  origi- 
nating in  London  markets 
(hence  porter),  which  had  em- 
igrated to  Ireland,  eventually 
finding  fans  in  outposts  of  the 
British  Empire. 

But  times  were  changing 
throughout  British  industry 
and  Guinness’s  family 
owners  had  felt  the  chill  wind 
of  the  first  recession;  anxious 
about  falling  sales  they  en- 
gaged the  marketing  whizz- 
kid  Ernest  Saunders. 

He  may  not  have  fitted  the 
patrician  Guinness  style,  but 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  1980s 
that  was  a recomme ndati on_ 
Already  victorious  in  the 
battle  for  whisky-maker  Bell, 
Mr  Saunders  was  stalking 
bigger  prey.  And  Mr  Gulli- 
ver’s tilt  at  DCL  gave  him  the 
opening  he  needed. 

Mr  Saunders  — still  seen  in 
the  industry  as  an  arch 
wheeler-dealer  — was  no 
more  typical  or  Distillers' 
style  than  he  bad  been  of  the 
Guinness  one.  But  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  being  taken 
over  by  a mere  grocer.  DCL 
management  swallowed  its 
pride  and  sought  salvation  in 
an  agreed  bid  from  Guinness. 


Ironically,  given  its  later 
central  role  in  the  case,  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry made  the  whole  thing 
possible.  Previously  a Tartan 
Curtain  had  effectively  pro- 
tected Scottish  firms  against 
predatory  activity.  But  such 
interventionist  doctrine  was 
out  of  favour  and  the  DTI 
made  it  clear  to  DCL  there 
would  be  no  help  from  the 
Monopolies  Commission. 

The  new  year.  1986,  dawned 
with  a three-way  fight:  Mr 
Gulliver  bidding  for  Distill- 
ers: Distillers  fighting  off  Mr 
Gulliver,  and  Mr  Saunders 
fighting  Mr  Gulliver  with 
help  from  Distillers.  It  was 
close.  The  bidding  went  to 
£2.7  billion.  Victory  for  Guin- 
ness was  by  no  means  certain, 
hanging  on  a thread  until  the 
last  moment  The  fight  was 
one  of  the  dirtiest  anyone 
could  remember.  And  key  to 
the  battle  was  the  respective 
values  of  three  sets  of  shares: 
Distillers.  Guinness  and  Mr 
Gulliver’s  Argyll. 

And  it  was  the  alleged  ma- 
nipulation and  inflation  of 
Guinness  shares  by  an  unlaw- 
ful share  support  operation 


The  Guinness  defendants  during  their  trial  (from  left):  Ernest  Saunders.  Gerald  Ronson. 
Anthony  Fames  and  Jack  Lyons  courtroom  illustrator:  prisolla  coleman 


that  was  to  trigger  what  has 
now  been  a decade-long  crimi- 
nal affair.  Hardly  bad  Mr 
Saunders  time  to  savour  tri- 
umph than  events  across  the 
Atlantic  were  conspiring  to 
destroy  him. 

The  undoubted  star  of  mid- 
1980s  Wall  Street  was  an  arbi- 
trageur called  Ivan  Boesky. 
His  book  on  share  choosing 
was  a best-seller.  Admirers 
talked  breathlessly  of  his 
complex  mathematical  sys- 
tem tor  choosing  investments. 
But  America's  fearsome  fi- 
nancial regulator,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, was  sceptical  ami  its 
inquiries  proved  its  suspi- 
cions: Boesky’ s ‘system’  was 
the  oldest  In  the  book,  inside 
informa  Hon- 
ouring hours  of  testimony 
to  the  SEC,  Boesky  mentioned 
in  passing  that  he  had  been 
involved  In  share  support 
during  the  Guinness  bid. 
Under  an  information-shar- 
ing agreement,  the  SEC 
alerted  the  British  authori- 
ties. On  December  l 1986  two 
DTI  inspectors  arrived  at  the 
office  of  Ernest  Saunders.  The 
landslide  had  started. 

Mr  Saunders  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  DTI.  dismissed 
by  Guinness,  charged  with 
and,  in  1990,  convicted  of  run- 
ning an  Illegal  share-rigging 
operation  during  the  bid,  and 
led  away  to  prison. 

But  Guinness  would  not  go 
away.  In  February  1992  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  dropped 
charges  against  the  financier. 

1 Roger  Seelig,  and  the  stock- 
broker. David  May  hew.  Later 
1 that  month  the  trial  of  the  fi- 
1 nancier  Lord  Spens  and  Mr 
Seelig  (on  different  charges) 
collapsed.  In  February  1993, 
an  American  lawyer,  Thomas 
Ward,  was  acquitted  on  Guin- 
ness charges. 

The  affair  was  Increasingly 
looking  less  film  a triumphant 
investigation  and  punish- 
ment of  wrongdoing  than  a fi- 
asco — a view  unaltered  by 
Mr  Saunders’  victory 
yesterday. 
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Fraud  Investigations  by 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office 
may  not  be  affected.  The 
SFO  said  last  night  that  1(9 
powers  were  different  to 
those  used  by  DTI  Inspec- 
tors. allowing  It  only  La 
special  circumstances  to 
use  In  court  evidence  gath- 
ered under  compulsion. 

But.  with  the  court  sig- 
nalling its  Intention  to 
strengthen  Article  Six  into 
a European  equivalent  of 
America’s  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. the  time  may  come 
when  the  SFO’s  ability'  to 
strip  suspects  of  their 
rights  against  self-lnrrimi- 
nation  will  be  struck  down 
In  Strasbourg. 

The  Government  can 
retain  the  rights  or  DTI  in- 
spectors to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  give  evidence  — 
which  dates  hack  nt  least 
until  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury- when  the  courts  up- 
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Racing 

Wakehaim 
lords  it 


BHB  critics  hit  for 
six  at  annual  forum 
says  Chris  Hawkins 


AS  Tristram  Ricketts 
rose  to  open  the  in- 
nings Tor  the  British 
Horseracing  Board  at 
their  annual  forum  in  London 
yesterday  the  lights  in  the  lec- 
ture theatre  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society 
It  seemed  highly  appropri- 
ate to  those  preparing  them- 
selves for  a peroration  about 
the  gloom  enveloping  racing, 
but  Ricketts,  the  BHB’s  chief 
executive,  is  obviously  good 
at  batting  in  bad  tight 
Crisis  — what  crisis?  was 
the  theme  of  his  speech.  At- 
tendances were  up,  sponsor- 
ship was  up,  owners  were  up, 
even  prize  money  was  up  — 
so  what  was  aH  this  talk 
about  BHB’s  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  activity? 

Matthew  McCloy,  chairman 
of  the  industry  committee, 
came  in  at  number  two  aw** 
played  a similar  breezy 
knock. 

A financial  plan,  which 
some  said  did  not  exist  and 
had  never  even  been  thought 
about,  was  in  place  and 
“every  organisation  had  been 
part  of  its  development  and 
had  signed  up  to  it,” 

Precisely  the  method  by 
which  the  28  points  agreed 
will  be  implemented  has  yet 
to  be  decided  but,  said  Mc- 
Cloy, "they  will  be  put  in 
order  of  priority*  with  targets 
to  be  met  both  in  terms  of 
time  and  money.” 

Presumably,  the  top  prior- 
ity Is  prize  money,  but  no  ac- 
tual figure  about  the  amount 
racing  needs  was  mentioned, 
although  the  stated  aim  was 
that  the  owner  of  a horse  win- 
ning three  low  grade  races 
should  break  even. 

Then  enter  Peter  Savill,  of 
the  Racehorse  Owners' 
Association,  to  bowl  the  first 
bouncer.  His  point  was  that 
the  financial  strategy  was 
contradictory.  For  the  owner 
to  break  even  the  prize  money 


pool  would  need  to  be  doubled 
to«,,SQmethlnfi  like  £H8 
minion. 

Why,  Savill  asked,  when 
racing  needed  fids  sort  of 
money  did  the  board  (in  its 
rejected  Budget  submission  to 
the  Chancellor)  ask  for  a 
mere  .75  per  cent  of  General 
Betting  Duty  to  be  diverted  to 
the  Levy  when  this  would 
Only  increase  prize  money  by 
40  per  cent? 

At  this.  Lord  Wakeham,  the 
BHB’s  chairman,  strode  to  the 
wicket  and.  rather  the 
great  Lord  Ted  hooking  dis- 
dainfully, told  a fired-up  Sa- 
vill to  sit  down  and  listen  to 
the  answer. 

Savill  was  told  curtly  that 
the  submission  to  ift*  Govern- 
ment concerned  itself  with 
what  was  practically  possible 
and  that  people  from  the  Cay- 1 
man  Islands  (SavfiTs  place  of 
abode}  were  not  in  a strong 
position  to  dictate. 

At  that,  Sir  Brie  Parker, 
captain  of  the  Racehorse 
Owners’  team,  took  Savin  off 
and  replaced  him  with  Lady 
Burnham,  but  she  was  unable 
to  dent  Wakeham’s  defence. 

She  expressed  doubts  about 
whether  the  chairman  was 
showing  enough  leadership, 
bat  was  told  that  this  was  not 
the  autocratic  Jockey  dub 
but  rule  by  consensus. 

Peter  Cundell  of  the 
National  Trainers’  Federa- 
tion briefly  got  a little  life  out 
of  a dead  wicket  by  complain- 
ing that  17  of  the  country’s  59 
racecourses  were  exploiting 
owners  by  contributing  pea- 
nuts to  the  prize  money. 

“Some  of  them  are  a dis- 
grace and  don’t  deserve  to  he 
kept  open,”  he  said,  although 
he  would  not  name  names. 

But,  as  Indicated  by  Wake- 
ham  in  his  Gimcrack  speech, 
course  closures  are  not 
thought  likely  and.  all  will 
continue  to  be  supported  in 
some  form  yet  to  be  decided. 

The  game,  for  that  was 
what  it  was,  drew  to  a quiet 
conclusion.  Wakeham,  a poli- 
tician down  to  his  boots, 
walked  off  not  out,  knowing 
the  BHB  bad  comfortably  out- 
scored  their  opponents. 
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Sport  in  brief 

Agassi 
set  for 
Brazil 
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Winning  Quest . . . Mick  Fitzgerald  and  Rough  Quest  scoring  at  Folkestone  yesterday 


Rough  Quest  proves  his  King  George  fitness 


Kao  Oliver 

Rough  quest  was  the 
star  attraction  at 
Folkestone  yesterday 
and  the  Grand  National 
winner  turned  on  the  style 
with  a victory  in  a novice 
hurdle. 

It  was  his  first  race  of  the 
season  and  he  now  heads 
for  die  Ring  George  VI 
Chase  at  Kempton  on  Box- 
ing Day.  Terry  Casey,  the 
gelding’s  trainer,  said:  “I 
was  really  frustrated  when 
Hay  dock  was  called  off  last 


Saturday  as  we  badly 
needed  to  get  a race  Into 
him.  This  will  have  put  him 
right  for  Kempton.” 

Widely  ignored  in  the  bet- 
ting ring,  easing  from  3-1  to 
5-1,  Rough  Quest  was  more 
than  30  lengths  off  the  lead- 
ers at  one  stage  as  Mick 
Fitzgerald  rode  a patient 
race. 

Rough  Quest  made  his 
way  through  the  field  on 
the  final  circuit  and  looked 
to  have  the  measure  of  Dea- 
th! d’Estruval  at  the  final , 
flight,  bnt  a mistake  j 
handed  the  advantage  back  | 


to  his  main  rivaL  He  had 
tWO  langtba  to  walm  up  on 
the  run-in,  bnt  responded 
well  to  get  up  close  home 
and  score  by  half  a length. 

Fitzgerald  joked  after- 
wards: “I  was  worried  I 
was  getting  there  too  soon 
so  one  might  have  thought 
that  I planned  that 
mistake.” 

Casey  was  reluctant  to 
look  beyond  the  King 
George,  but  Fitzgerald  is 
looking  forward  to  the 
Grand  National,  adding: 
“People  said  he  won  at  Ain- 
tree  because  he  was  so  well 


handicapped.  He’ll  have 
much  more  weight  this 
time,  but  with  this  horse 
that  really  doesn’t  worry 
me.” 

Hill’s  and  Ladbrokes  both 
cut  Rough  Quest  to  5-1 
from  6-1  for  the  King 
George,  with  One  Man  4-6. 

Nahthen  Lad,  another 
King  George  probable,  has 
a warm-up  over  the  smaller 
obstacles  at  Bangor  this 
afternoon,  bnt  his  usual 
rider  Warren  Marston  is 
replaced  by  Norman  Wll-  . 
liamson  In  the  Astbnry 
Wren  Handicap  Hurdle. 


Andre  agassi,  anx- 
ious to  revive  his  form 
after  a disappointing 
year,  yesterday  volunteered 
to  play  in  the  first  round  of 
the  Davis  Cup  in  Brazil  in 
February,  “it’s  intense  com- 
petition and  1 need  it”  he 
said.  The  United  States  team 
have  not  been  named  but  Pete 
Sampras,  the  world  No.  l,  has 
already  declined  to  play  in 
the  first  round. 

Equestrianism 

John  Whitaker.  Britain’s  only 
winner  in  this  season’s  Volvo 
World  Cup  qualifier  series,  is 
determined  to  win  Saturday’s 
qualifier  and  the  Grand  Prlx 
which  climaxes  the  five-day 
London  Olympia  champion- 
ship which  starts  today.  Whi- 
taker, 41  and  top  Briton  In  the 
world  individual  rankings, 
has  never  won  those  prizes. 
Olympia's  show  is  celebrating 
its  25th  year  with  a UK  record 
prize-fund  of  £220,000. 

Hockey 

Birmingham  will  be  Eng- 
land's representatives  in  the 
first  World  Cities  Indoor 
Championship  at  Glasgow's 
Kelvin  Hall  on  January  11-12, 
writes  Pat  Rowley.  That  week- 
end the  Midlands'  two  leading 
clubs  will  be  playing  in  the 
first  national  rounds  of  the 
English  Indoor  Champion- 
ship, SO  Birmingham  will  lose 
several  of  their  best  players. 
They  have  been  drawn 
against  Copenhagen,  Madrid 
and  Vienna.  Glasgow  will 
meet  Canberra,  Johannes- 
burg and  New  York. 

Sailing 

Plans  to  build  the  America's 
Cup  base  in  downtown  Auck- 
land could  be  delayed  for  six 
months  by  Maori  objectors, 
writes  Bob  Fisher  in  Auck- 
land. The  Ngai  Taikl  Tamaki 
Tribal  Trust,  a Maori  group 
which  claims  prior  owner- 
ship of  the  sea-bed,  has  ob- 
jected to  the  development  of 
the  Viaduct  Basin  to  house 
the  challenging  syndicates. 
Time  is  short  work  will  take 
22  months  and  the  Basin  has 
to  be  open  by  December  1996. 
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“Nahthen  Lad  will  go  for 
the  King  George  after  Ban- 
gor, at  least  that  is  the  plan 
today,”  said  trainer  Jenny 
Pitman.  “The  horse  is  well 
and  is  far  enough  forward." 

Marston,  Pitman's  stable 
jockey,  who  rode  Nahthen 
Lad  in  his  six  races  last 
term,  which  included  four 
wins  and  two  seconds,  will 
not  be  renewing  bis  associ- 
ation the  seven-year-old. 

“Norman  Williamson  has 
the  ride  tomorrow  and  I 
should  think  be  will  ride 
him  at  Kempton.”  Mrs  Pit- 
man added. 


Bangor  runners  and  riders  with  form  guide 
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2^1  Tim  Soltte,  3i-i  Kvmtfna  7 nano. 

2.20  mmONWA»SK2rnoVBD  HANDICAP  Mum* ten  C%138 

1 555461  LAST  TRT  (ZB)  (CD)  B RO0IMH  5-T24 J(SB<ai(h 

2 ZS-0P3  PAST auiB(t) S GeBtnga 3-11-8 KOetee 

3 4-0C4Q  maHLy  CWMBWa  ft 2)  II  BgT8dOW)t  4-11-6 Jl rAWteHe(7) 

4 MP-430  BOWCUFPE (Bites A Nauenon 5-11-3  SFetef 

9 300  DR  DBM  (IQ  61  Duds  MV?  RBwria 

■ &4126JOHAD  (48)  Mrs  E Steel  6-11-2 KJolmaa 

7 *2*22  WFXMAMeBBOHTrdQFteyphySn-O  - EtaTOath  Doyle  (7) 

a DP-368  BANOSI SUMKE  («9)  A Sooner  4-KM 1 SLyceO(T) 

• 10240B  6R6AHD[7)(P)  6 Moon  4-10-10 It  tteenlty  (7) 

10  40BVL.  EAPU  BAT  (till)  BS^in  7-1M BMdl 

11  6000  Hr  5N1HADOAH (19) HOUwa S-1IM VSMtwy 

1*  400-OB  HBHnOMmiEALUV(21)WUeKaoaa6-1P4 ADaUte* 

13  6-fQ  JARRM  (18)  Its  Alteram  S-10-1 JBapM 

14  OOUHR  AYMtM(lQRCur1iS 4-154 DBante 

TOP  POOH  WPSt  teat  Try  t,  Hy  BaMnek  7,  Dr  Hgte-  B 
199»Ttenaea411  TOenh  8yn»20-1  (M  Hm^hi)13  re* 

JteB*»  5-a  Lao  Try,  4-1  Boacsee,  0-1  Pari  Uerier,  0-1  Dr  Edgar.  My  Shenandoah.  10-1  Appearance 

“0*7;  ISianawa. 


Double  helping  for  Dobbin 


Tony  dobbin  took  Ms 
total  to  37  at  Musselburgh 
yesterday  when  riding  a 
double  on  Triennlum  and 
Montrave  for  local  trainer 
Peter  Montetth. 

Triennium,  who  underwent 
a tubing  operation  following 
his  previous  outing  at  New- 
castle, was  sent  off  the  10-11 
fhvourite  for  the  Sea  Hole 
Setting  Handicap  Hurdle  and 
won  like  a “good  thing.” 


“They  either  take  to  it  (tub- 
ing) or  they  don’t  and  today 
was  the  acid  test,"  said  Mon- 
te ith.  "They  were  a bad 
bunt*,  but  it’s  nice  to  see  Tri- 
ennium get  a winning 
chance.” 

Montrave  was  a spare  ride 
for  Dobbin  In  the  Links 
Chase,  (airing  over  from  Gary 
Cabin,  who  was  badly  shaken 
after  being  unseated  by  Miss 
Mont  in  Triennium's  race. 


* Otetea  faOtema.  Date*  Gm«  to  fn  (gmd  h pteeM) 

1 2.40  OBM  BAD»  CUUIHMG  HURDLE  tea  91 0,102 

1 Ph-  BORjno (SPA) (373) CBanraH 5-1 1-12 B Ponton 

2 68DK-P  AUA!RAKIU(5C) (CD) MHI 5-11-6 8 Pom 

3 44340-0  KMAUR (8) y Pipe 5-11-3 COTtayar* 

4 201213  PE!BtM0NAIIV(14)(CD)U  Pipe  4-1 V-3 .CBmda* 

8 540011  TOP  5WPPPI  (36)  VGraennny  4-11-0 JtoJ7taard(7) 

• 063440  BTHARVMSKK1B)  I Jones  6-10-5 AARteatol 

7 FP  NOaPOLKCLOmr  (21  >D  Banes  4-1D-6 TO  a Sll  Itedni  (7) 

B 0-3  ROOM  ISLAND  (Q  P Hedgv  4-10-5 .■  dtaton  (7)  * 

^ » 0F6D-O4  PORItMffiS  ROSE  (91)  J Klng4-1M .TJTOnphy 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Peter  MomayB,  Top  Shhiper  7,  KhatbB 
lB96e  Hera  He  fhl  4 1 0 2 T C Ohaphy  7-0  (W  0 ■ Itamor)  1 0 ran 

nnntoy  44  Pstei  Uonamy.  9-2  Top  SMpcer.  5-1  Kltelr.  12-1  Forioies  Roee.  My  Harvtnrid.  14-1 
AWwaHia. 


1 ■ 1 0 CaaOCSAIT  nones' CHASE  am  K C4^68 

1 0-  BOOTS  HAU.(441)GBaUng  6-11-2 

2 OSU/ID-  8UUJUKRIBRO(262)HHciwe  r-IT-2 

9 11U-F4  CASTUKELLYLEADSI  (17)  P WchoDS  7-11-2  

4 23IEM4  COURT  BASTEB  (18)  R BiedHer  6-11-2 

5 2//W43-  DASTFSTEW  (443)  P Hedger  0-11-2 

8 6P>-  DODGY  DEALS!  (S48)  Mm  Susan  Note  5-1 V2 

7 l/MBO-F  &UOVBIG  (39)  J GUIotd  7-1V4 

8 V3IM3- UKAUCKY  (299)  N Herberson  5-11-2 

• 05U6-22  REBSHLOCH  (23)  A Turned  7-1 1-2 

10  EWQ03- UMCIE  ALOV  (291)  MAS  HKmpni  7-1 1-2 

11  8WI-US3  COLETTWE  CHOICE  (15)  G Ham  7-10-11 

12  TOlF-f  JOORNA  (16)  A FoSef  5-10-11 

13  53434-4  mUCHUBt!  (30)  Wss  H hnigM  7-TD-T1 


.Q  Turney 

Oltoteto 


NAHteenH 


-TJMtephy 

-Pltariey(7) 


J Dehorn. 


TOP  FORM  TVte  ItoMhioeh  8,  Coal  Maetor  7,  CMSekeBytoArfer  8 
1909:  teeinen  7 11  OPHohey  7-1  (PQawortfi)  line 

wwitip  B-i  Kteumny.  3-1  Caedcleiiyieaoer.  5-1  ReeeNoctL  0-1  Growing.  io-i  Coun  VMsgte.  12-1 
Jasltaa.  14-1  Unde  AJgy. 

1.40  UDMGTTA  KNIGHT  GOTH  BIRTHDAY  HOnCK1  HANOlCAP  HURDLE  2te  21  C3.1  SB 

1 FWra-2  SUPRETOCEHOTIN (11) (BFJJOU 7-11-W  OUbten 

2 3103- 1 SOUNDS  UKE  mu  (61)  tees  H Kjvgm  5-1 1-9 JOebeme 

9 302F6-3  FABULOUS  MTOTO  (6)  II  Sdundert  6-11-3 ...N  AF&umid 

4 265  ABOVE  THE  CUT  (97)  CMortoc*  4-1 VI A n«L>il  l 

5 0C3fl/-5e  WWHOW  (25)  A Tumoll  6-1D-2 . Lrterrey 

6 OCUU-6  COOL OOMTOR (29)  Jhmg 5-10-0 Cltedt 

7 PDUO-  TUOOH  TOWN  (276)  h B*hop  B-1D-0 Eiamegk 

B 3WII-2  TAP  SHOES  (1S)BB4Ker  6-11)4  BPeerei 

9 0P54-40  BLAZINO  MISAOLE  (21)  Mrs  R Hendenm  4-10-0 DhtoPl 

lO  aFOILP  PMNC8  OP  PREV(11)NHnMe  3-154 B MeHnto 

^11  ODOOD-O  ACHHJ.  PRDKE  (12)  N Aydtfei  5- KM) _COThnei 

TOP  POM  TVSi  Some  Lite  Rn  8,  Snpreato  Oesotte  7,  Tv  Sham  6 
108  S.  Pwhape  4 1 1 5 O F Rfen  9-4  (Wes  H KelgM)  IS  im 

fctenoi  7-4  Sounds  L*e  Fua  2-1  Supreme  Goman.  8-1  Fabrious  Micro.  W-l  Tap  Shoes.  12-1  Winnow. 
i*-i  ADove  The  Cut.  Corn  Gunner. 

2.1  O SCOTTISH  BQUrTABLEUOCXEVS'  ASSOCUTXW  HANDICAP  BURDUipHULmqtra 
XIC3JW0 

1 30216&-  BO  MAH  [B90)U  Pipe  5-1 V10 CHaade 

2 Ml  l-as  AHAUDI  (11)  D GantJonu  7-U-3 Seplrie  Udnl  (8) 

* l01FI~p  DEOPE YOWCmj (180) T Thomson  jCnrs 6-1&-11  ■APTOsenU 

4 61SS,P_  SPBMBEjUIITiaOIJfeOlUieaCHarler 7-1D-11 OllpteB 

8 MSSflO-  TOLOK  (908)  (C)  A Dunn  7-10-10 

G 034-IP  EBOBIOOn PHHICB(aa) (O P HotW 5-10-0 Jlltoauir. 

_ 1 MH  ROAD  TO  AU  BOH  (20)  (O  R0OW,  &-1  Ml JPeeri 

TOP  FOM  TlPte  KTOM  B,  Edgaiwer  Prhwu  7 
1 999:  Buehcaea  B 1 1 4 A tender  9-4  (D  BtaweriA)  1 0 aaa 

B^fflM&lgomocf  Prtire.  VISIerrMm  8-2  MaML  5-1  DsadBYourMlI.  7-1  Ball  One.  8-1  Roan  To 
Au  Boa  12-1  Spring  SafaiL 

2.40  EPWBOOKl  HABICAP  CHASE  2ra  Jf  fiOyda  C4^67 

1 Pi  IfW-JOATTSBfiBEBTB  (43)  (ERtesiHUngm  8-12-0 JQaharoe 

2 F11593-  MMLEV  BAY  (244)  P WeflnSs  10-11-0 ffUm 

9 *09-33  Doer  SAMOORAI  (29)  M Pipe  5-1 V3 01  I 

4 OUHALLOW  LOOOE  (20)  C BanraW9-!&-l3 BFeceen 

6 l5Pl22-HWi  OF  F3IE(242)K  Bailey  8-10-H CVBwyw 

« 133S-1  SIRHBni  UQHT(3Z)  D Mdufcrn  7-HM AKasptew 

7 C1IF44-  HASTER JOLSON (729) N HsndHun 9-10-5 ■ AFbg*>aid 

7namare 

TOP  FORM  TPSc  Sttotag  light  8,Oteto  Itograto  T 
1 BOfa  Bkhupe  bfaod  9 1 0 1 1 C P Ayea  20-1  (TOea  H KideAl)  8 on 

Bmbi9iB->  SMmng  u^n.  U-4  Qos  R*y«e,9-2  DuhMn  Ledge,  Vi  Fill  01  Rie.M  Dorn  SmtnumL 
6-1  Sun  ley  Bay.  IB-i  Maser  Joton. 

3.1 0 BDeCKSrH0USaPA!UC0H  BF  MARES  ONLY  9»  ROVK»  HURDLE  (0(1  AUP«) 
8f  IlOyda  £9^92 


F MARES  ONLY  affi1  NOVICES’ HinDLE(OUAUFW) 


1 CAVtFAII£{22}KBa.le»5-1V3 CO'Dwyw 

2 D06306-  BOWTABUUCEKEV (926) G Baling £-10-10 BOWard 

» 5-  HIOWMVRCM (221) PKefitB 5-10-10  CTenrwy 

4 06PI/-  COUHTEY  STYLE  (1099)  R Alner  7-1D-10 PHantoyOQ 

■ OOO-  COMlKY  TOWM  (Z73)  A Jones  6-»-n STOMoB 

6 S6-0P  DOLCE ■QTTV(1S)M Pipe 6-10-10 CHnte 

7 RDOUHC  THE  FACTS  NHerdersoo  5-10-10 HAntzgartod 

B P OINBn  MAID  (9)  M Pipe  0-10-10 .Qtuhm 

9 Half  hum  bbil  h Froai  4-10-10  Hr  A Hntewro 

10  O-RBPP  UUHERU|U)lk'.BegnWplng515-n  OUptoa 

11  500B-P  MOOHLtaHm (25) C Jaokscn 6-10-ID OBeeNM(7) 

12  QF-0  OMYUJVBOM)kta»HM^mS-TO-10 JOebeme 

IS  0 PHARHOBIFtIN (48)  G SaiBmg  4-1D-10 TJMtoroby 

14  5S3-0B  RHRMV(21)MtaeH  Knlghl 5-10-10 BFatem 

15  33-4  ROVAL TOBI (23) (BP) J GWerd 5-10-10 —PHde 

IB  P BUUFS  (MEAN  (35)  G Ham  7-10-10 BBteiniiih 

17  DVAIOBX.(21)H8uCMef5-1D-10 .Tm_In 

JO  FDO-P  EDI  OB(15)J  14 LJUIII3  Vtfl-10 ITetMTHmj  (X] 

TOP  FORH  TlPte  near  Kte  8.  Oaye  Prow  7.  Royal  TOtorB 
1 99K  CmiA  OeE^a  B 10  9 0 BrWgwteer  9-2  (■  PM  1 3 rm 


fcBb^1V4  Rhwr  Bey.  3-1  Osya  Feme.  7-2  FUURig  Tl»  Facts.  5-1  Royal  Fitter.  7J-1  Dolce  Haw.  10.J 

•Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  BANGOR:  1230  D’naarv 
Pastini  Gold.  Indian  Wolf.  Rattle.  CATTERICK’  22D 
Meesonette;  320  Environmental  Law.  EXETER:  12.40  Robin 
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Soccer 


Premiership:  Coventry  2,  Newcastle  1 

Huckerby 

deepens 

the  gloom 


tom  Evans 

EWCASTLE  United 
had  £21  million  of 
striking  talent  on 
view  at  High  field 
Road.  Strange  to  think  that 
the  player  they  sold  for  a rela- 
tive pittance  four  weeks  ago 
was  the  man  who  mattered 
most  last  night 

Darren  Huckerby  did  for 
Coventry  what  he  Hailed  to  do 
in  his  time  at  St  James’  Park. 
He  eclipsed  both  Shearer  and 
Ferdinand  in  half  an  hour, 
making  one  goal  and  scoring 
the  other  a a Coventry  gained 
their  first  win  since  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  season. 

Rarely  can  a player  have 
waited  such  a short  time  as 
Huckerby  to  prove  to  the  club 
he  had  just  left  that  he  was 
probably  worth  keeping. 

Six  minutes  into  his  fourth 
game  for  the  Sky  Blues  had 
elapsed  before  Newcastle’s 
manager  Kevin  Keegan,  who 
sold  the  former  Lincoln 
striker  to  Coventry  last 
month,  saw  Huckerby  get  off 
the  mark  for  his  new  club. 

Richardson,  noted  more  for 
the  ferocity  of  his  challenges 
rather  than  the  accuracy  of 
his  passing,  delivered  the 
first  of  two  telling  first-half 
blows. 

With  Peacock  and  Albert 
standing  horribly  square,  be 
found  the  20-year-old  who 
used  his  speed  to  great  advan- 
tage before  drilling  a low 
shot  across  Smicek  and  Into 
the  bottom  comer  of  the  net 

Unsurprisingly,  given  the 
lack  of  first-team  opportuni- 
ties he  was  afforded  on  Tyne- 
side, Huckerby  celebrated  at 
length.  So,  too,  did  the  crowd. 

Incredibly.  Coventry  bad 
not  scored  in  the  first  half  of 
any  competitive  match  at 
Hlghfield  Road  all  season. 

Newcastle  began  to  rally 
midway  tbrough  the  half, 


though,  when  first  Shearer 
confounded  Daish  with  a de- 
lightful piece  of  skQl  before 
testing  Ogrlzovic,  then  Albert 
did  the  same  with  a powerful 
header  from  Gillespie's  free- 
kick. 

But  better  was  to  follow  for 
Coventry  on  32  minutes  when 
Richardson,  again  the  Instiga- 
tor. curled  Ok  ball  Inside  Al- 
bert to  release  Huckerby. 

The  youngster  waited  for 
support  and  found  his  captain 
McAllister  at  the  edge  of  the 
area.  Unless  he  is  taking  pen- 
alties against  England,  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
cooler  bead  than  the  Scottish 
captain’s. 

He  struck  a delightful  shot 
across  Smicek  for  the  second 
and  neither  Hlghfield  Road, 
nor  Keegan,  could  believe 
what  was  unfolding  before 
them. 

To  add  insult  to  injury  for 
Newcastle,  Shearer's  exqui- 
site header  from  Gillespie's  I 
comer  was  then  diverted  at  j 
the  last  by  Ogrlzovic,  who  be- 
lied his  39  years  with  a save  of 
quite  staggering  agility. 

Coventry  were  denied  a 
third  two  minutes  after  the 
restart,  when,  more  by  luck 
than  judgment,  Smicek 
blocked  a Williams  effort 
with  his  legs  after  Whelan 
had  intelligently  stepped  over 
Tetter's  low  cross. 

But  Shearer  has  a rare , 
knack  for  scoring  and  it  was  | 
not  too  long  before  be  demon- ! 
strated  his  art.  After  61  min- 
utes he  stooped  to  conquer  i 
after  Gillespie  gave  Beardsley 
a chance  to  drill  In  a low  i 
cross  from  the  right,  and 
Newcastle  launched  a frantic 
final  assault  on  the  home 
goal. 

CovMitnn  Ogrlzovic;  Shaw,  Williams. 
Dated.  FUchaittaon.  Whelan.  McAllister, 
Sal  aka  Tailor.  Dublin.  Huckerby. 

Mmw— m Smtcolc  Watson.  Peacock.  | 
Albert.  Elliott.  Beardsley,  Gillespie,  Loo. 
Shaver.  Ferdinand.  Glnola. 

Wafa  rear  P Jones  (Loughborough). 


First  Division:  Crystal  Palace  0,  Sheffield  United  1 

Walker  in  Palace  coup 


Jeremy  Alexander 

Dave  bassetts  past 

caught  up  with  him 
last  night.  Sheffield 
United,  whom  he  left  last  De- 
cember after  eight  years  as 
manager,  rolled  over  Crystal 
Palace  to  open  a six-point  gap 
between  these  sides  in  the 
leading  pack  as  United  moved 
above  Barnsley  and  level  with 
Bolton  on  points. 

Palace  had  now  taken  three 
points  from  three  draws  in 
their  last  six  games.  They 
were  desperately  tentative 
last  night,  badly  missing  Hop- 
kin's  control  and  dynamism. 

Neither  side,  despite  their 
lofty  positions,  entered  the 
match  with  heads  held  high. 
United  marked  the  start  of 
Howard  Kendall's  second 
year  In  charge  on  Saturday 
with  an  abject  4-1  defeat  at 
Oxford  while  Palace  ended 
their  l-l  draw  at  Norwich 
with  a brawl  that  saw  Muscat 
and  Houghton  sent  off.  Yes- 


terday the  Football  Associa- 
tion called  for  video  evidence 
of  that  incident 
Caution  versus  meekness 
did  not  bode  welL  Palace  in- 
deed seemed  so  shell-shocked 
that  they  remained  shell- 
bound.  giving  United  the  con- 
fidence to  come  out  and  settle 
the  better.  After  12  minutes 
Walker  headed  a Spackman 
cross  against  a post  and  then 
Scott  infiltrated  a statuesque 
defence  to  meet  White's  free- 
kick  with  a poor  shot 
Muscat  was  sweetness  it- 
self. although  no  more  gener- 
ous than  the  rest  as  Palace’s 
midfield  retreated  to  assist  — 
or  rather  to  muddle  — the  de- 
fence, leaving  Dyer  and  Ship- 
perley  without  support  or  a 
decent  service.  In  a United  de- 
fence that  missed  Vonk  on 
Saturday.  Holdsworth  and 
Hodgson  could  hardly  believe 
the  comfort  of  their  ride. 

United  might  well  have 
taken  the  lead  five  minutes 
before  they  did.  Roberts,  the 
sweeper,  missed  an  intercep- 


tion and  Walker  sent  Kat- 
chouro  clear,  but  Day's  low 
scoop  prevented  the  cross- 
shot curling  Inside  the  far 
post. 

A minute  before  half-time, 
however.  Palace's  defence 
were  again  slow  to  react  to 
I Beard's  centre  from  the  left, 
allowing  Walker  to  run  the 
ball  past  Day. 

The  goal,  or  more  probably 
Bassett's  tongue  during  the 
interval,  brought  a sharp  rise 
in  Palace's  spirit  level.  On  the 
hour  Kelly  had  to  save  at 
Dyer's  feet  and  then  Shipper- 
ley  escaped  from  Hodgson 
and  Patterson  made  a mar- 
vellous saving  tackle. 

In  the  last  20  minutes  Pal- 
ace laid  siege  but  were  unable 
to  break  down  an  Indomitable 
defence. 

Cnr*M  tetoure  Day:  Ed— Hlhy.  Gordon 
(Ndan.  BQmlnl.  Roberts.  TutBa,  Freedman. 
Muscat.  Hougmon.  Shipper! ey.  Dyer 
(Me Kendo.  7tJ.  Venn. 

ShafIMd  IMteh  Kelly.  Board  (Anthony. 
90).  Parker.  Spackman.  Hodgson. 
Holdsworth.  mete.  Patterson.  Kotcnouro. 
Walker.  Scott  (Simpson,  at) 

Rater—  D Orr  (Ivor,  Bucks). 


West  Ham  say 
no  to  tax 
exile’s  £30m 

WEST  HAM’S  board  yes- 
terday thwarted  a bid 
to  take  control  of  the  Pre- 
miership club  by  a million- 
aire tax  exile  who  was  will- 
ing to  inject  £30  million. 

Michael  Tabor,  a race- 
horse owner  who  sold  his 
chain  of  betting  shops  to 
Coral  for  £30  million  last 
year,  wanted  shareholders 
at  yesterday’s  agm  to  reject 
the  re-election  of  the 
Upton  Park  chairman  Terry 
Brown  and  vote  In  his  own 
representative,  the  lawyer 
Henry  Montlake. 

But  Tabor.  54,  who  has 
homes  in  Monte  Carlo  and 
j Barbados,  knew  the  at- 
tempt was  a long  shot,  with 
Brown  having  the  pre- 
meeting backing  of  about 
90  per  cent  or  shareholders. 

After  the  meeting.  West 
Ham’s  managing  director 
Peter  Storrie  indicated  that 
Brown  had  begun  negotia- 
tions which  could  lead  to 
the  club  being  floated  on 
the  Stock  Exchange. 


Scottish  Premier  Division:  Rangers  4,  Kilmarnock  2 

Andersen’s  triple  blow 


Patrick  (Monn 

PAUL  GASCOIGNE’S 
missed  first-half  penal- 
ty became  irrelevant  as 
Rangers  overcame  the  conces- 
sion of  an  early  goal  with  a 
bundle  of  their  own,  high- 
lighted by  Bo  Andersen’s  hat- 
trick. 

Barely  four  minutes  bad 
passed  when  the  big  home 
crowd  was  reduced  to  that 
quizzical  silence  peculiar  to 
people  unaccustomed  to  being 
denied  their  own  way.  Find- 
lay flighted  a free-kick  from 
the  right  and  Montgomerie 
flicked  a 12-yard  header  to  the 
right  of  Goram. 

The  visitors  from  Ayrshire 
had  only  one  further  goal  at- 
tempt in  the  first  half  — a 
long-range  shot  from  Wright 
which  was  easily  held  by 
Goram  — having  dearly  de- 
cided to  contain  the  skirmish- 
ing to  an  area  just  outside 
Lekovic’s  jurisdiction. 


The  tactic  worked  until 
four  minutes  before  half-time 
when  a Lekovic  clearance 
hardly  cleared  the  ground 
and  landed  at  the  feet  of  Lau- 
drup,  who  Immediately 
played  it  ahead  of  the  in- 
coming Andersen.  The  striker  j 
reached  ft  at  the  perfect  mo- 
ment an  the  left  side  of  the 
area  and  slid  a left-foot  shot 
under  Lekovic  from  10  yards. 

The  goalkeeper  made  up  for 
his  error  in  some  style  on  the 
stroke  of  half-time  when  he 
dived  left  to  block  Gas- 
coigne's penalty,  awarded 
after  Dylan  Kerr  handled  the 
England  midfielder's  free- 
kick  from  the  left. 

But  whatever  Rangers'  fell- 
ings, there  is  always  Lau- 
drup.  The  Dane,  having 
worked  almost  single-handed- 
ly to  bring  Invention  and  pen- 
etration to  the  front  line,  sud- 
denly provided  the  service 
which  brought  two  goals  in 
three  minutes. 

Just  over  an  hoar  had  been 


played  when  Laudrop  ducked 
and  dived  between  two  de- 
fenders on  the  right  before 
sending  a low  crass  to  the  for 
post  where  Robertson’s  left 
foot  drove  it  over  the  line, 

Laudrop  was  a little  fortu- 
nate, with  his  next  a cross 
which  was  deflected  to 
Steven;  he  quickly  played  it 
low  towards  Andersen  who 
forced  it  home  from  six  yards. 

Andersen  completed  his 
hat-trick  in  foe  7ist  minute, 
receiving  Cle land’s  centre 
from  the  right  bitting  a 
left-foot  shot  on  the  turn  past 
Lekovic  from  10  yards.  Then 
In  foe  88th  minute  a mistake 
in  the  Rangers  defence  set  up 
the  substitute  Roberts,  who 
scored  from  10  yards. 

H— |wm  Govern;  CM  arid.  Robertson, 
Gough.  McLaren  (Peirlc.  79mln). 
Farguaon,  Steven  (Mclnnee,  72). 
Gascoigne;  Andaman.  Albertz.  Uuidnjp 
(McCobrt.  76).  . 

KBrererereta  Lokovto;  UcPheraan.  D Kerr. 
LeucNan.  Montgomerie  (McGowan.  76). 
Findley.  MfeMI.  Ratify.  Wright  (Roberta. 
72).  Began  (Bur Ita,  65).  A Kerr. 
fMereorM  KteCerry  (Ghogow). 


MANCHESTER  CITY 
are  considering  mak- 
ing a second,  auda- 
cious attempt  to  convince 
Brian  Kidd  that  he  -should 
swap  the  No.  2 job  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  for  the  manager's  posi- 
tion at  Maine  Road.  The  First 
Division  club's  board  has  dis- 
cussed inviting  him  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

City’s  previous  attempt  to 
persuade  Kidd  to  return  to 
the  club  he  left  hi  foe  late 
Seventies,  after,  scoring  44 
league  goals  hi  98  games, 
foiled  18  months  ago. 

At  foe  time  he  said  that  he 
was  content  to  remain  as  as- 
sistant to  Alex  Ferguson  and 
that  he  was  not  contemplat- 
ing a step  up  to  front-line 
management.  Manchester 
United  too  were  adamant  that 
the  man  who . is  viewed  in 
some  quarters  as  Ferguson’s 
likely  successor  would 
remain  to  honour  a lucrative 
and  long-term  contract 
. City  have  been  without  a 
full-time  manager  since  early 
November  when  Steve  Cop- 
pell resigned  on  health 
grounds  only  33  days  after 
being  appointed.  Since  then 
Phil  Neal,  who  was  Coppell's 
assistant,  has  been  in  charge 
of  first-team  affairs  hot  his  at- 
tempts to  change  City's  for- 
tunes have  been  unsuccessful 
and  he  now  accepts  that  he  is 
unlikely  to  he  appointed. 

City's  decision  to  pursue 
Kidd  was  prompted  by  a fail- 
ure to  convince  Howard  Wil- 
kinson to  make  an  immediate 
return  to  management.  The 
former  Leeds  United  manager 
has  twice  been  asked  to  as- 
sume control  at  Maine  Road 
hut  said  he  would  not  discuss 
his  long-term  plans  until  foe 
new  year.. 

Bristol  City,  meanwhile, 
have  been  charged  under  two 
articles  of  FA  rules  relating  to 
a failure  to  control  spectators, 
after  the  crowd  violence  that 
marred  Sunday’s  derby  with 
Bristol  Rovers,  some  of  whose 
players  were  allegedly  as- 
saulted by  home  Cans  after  foe 
final  whistle:  . 

The  Ashton  Gate  ctuh  have 
14  days  to  respond  to  the 
charge.  The  chairman  Scott 
Davidson  said  he  was  "very 
disappointed",  claiming  that 
they  had  met  all  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  Health  and 
Safety  officials. 

“We  ourselves  were  victims 
of  the  hooligans,  who  dearly 
came  along  to  cause  trouble." 
he  said.  “The  faces  we  are  see- 
ing on  foe  videos  are  not  feces 
we  recognise.  They  are  trou- 
blemakers from  outside;  the 
dub.” 

Middlesbrough  have  taken 
foe  Slovan  Bratislava  left- 
back  Vladimir  Kinder  on 
ttiaL  The  27-year -old,  three 
times  the  Slovakia  Player  of 
the  Year,  is  expected  to  play 
for  the  reserves  at  home  to 
Port  Vale  tonight. 

Also  appearing  in  midfield 
will  be  Emerson,  trying  to  get 
match-fit  and  playing  along- 
side his  24-year-old  brother- 
in-law  Fabinho,  who  started 
with  Flamengo  of  Brazil  be- 
fore moving  to  Deportivo 
Chavez  In  Portugal. 


Pools  Forecast 


V Aslan  Villa 
v Shelf  wed 


v Notwr 

v Laws 
v Tonennam 
v Sunderland 


MATWMWtoa  LBAOUB 

FIRST  (XVI HOH 

TO  Sarnley  * Man  C 

IT  Walton  v Southend 

12  Charlton  * Watmm 

TO  C Palace  v Sh*e 

T4  Hudd-BaM  v Ifswfcli 

TO  Narwtoh  * Bradford 

16  Oxford  v Beadta* 

17  Port  Vela  v Fortonni 

IB  SAofl UM  v Oldham 

TB  BHadaa  v artnw&y 

20  Wee*  Browi  * OPR 

SECOND  DIVISION 

21  Brentford  v Chetderfli 

22  SrUtolH  v 

22  Bundey  » <WU«a»Mr 


24  Create 

M Notts  Co 

27  Paler* tiro 

28  Preston 
28  Rotherham 

31  Stockport 
22  WoieaB 


33  Coicnestar 


38  Northampton 


v Bournemouth 


v York 
v Watted 
v Blackpool 


v Hertford 
v Chaster 


BBU.’S  SCOTTISH  LBAOUB 
nUOMUMMSIOM 


¥ 

Stoke 

1 

40  AiirirJriaa 

V 

re  barman 

Ipswich 

1 

41  CaBfc 

¥ 

Dunfermline 

V 

Bradford 

1 

43  Hereto 

V 

Utfnaraall 

V 

Rmdktf 

a 

43  Kilmarnock 

V 

W— BOX 

V 

Portsmouth 

1 

44  RaMb 

V 

DnedaalM 

V 

Oldham 

1 

V 

Grtmatry 

1 

SCOTTISH  LBAOUB 

¥ 

on 

X 

ratcTDtvmaN 

41  Alter*. 

y 

Partf.lt 

40  CfytHrtun* 

¥ 

SUritetoM 

V 

Ctwatartald 

1 

47  PiilJlri 

¥ 

East  Fife 

V 

MBIu— 

2 

43  St  Mirren 

V 

Mktt 

y 

GW  Ingham 

1 

40  Stirling 

¥ 

OrMreto. 

Arsenal 

Aston  VBa 

&'rm.  City 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brentford 

Burnley 

Chelsea 

Coventry  City 

Derby  County 

Evortoft 

Hudd.  Tbwn 

C«U3  cost  50f  rot 

■mipuedby:  M3.  15 


00 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

11 

Leeds  Untied 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

21 

Liverpool 

0« 

Stoke  City 

30 

38 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

24 

Man.  United 

Ot 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

31 

MkUJtesorough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

08 

MfflwaB 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

OS 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

32 

om 

25 
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/MSuardian  ^INTERACTIVE 


Klinsmann  is 
linked  with 
England  again 

JURGEN  KLINSMANN  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  Bayern 
Munich  next  Jane,  renewing 
speculation  that  he  will 
return  to  England,  according 
to  a German  newspaper 
report 

The  32-year-old  striker, 
originally  contracted  to  Bay- 
ern until  1998,  asked  for  his 
deal  to  be  changed  so  that  he 
could  leave  next  summer.  The 
request  is  believed  to  have 
been  granted. 

Blackburn  and  more 
recently  Nottingham  Forest 
have  been  strongly  linked 
with  Klinsmann,  who  under 
the  Bosman  ruling  would  cost 
no  transfer  fee  if  he  came 
back  to  English  football  at  foe 
end  of  his  Bayern  contract 
Klinsmann  has  publicly 
criticised  the  tactics  of 
Bayern’s  Kalian  coach  Gio- 
vanni Trapattonl  and  has  had 
a long  feud  with  the  captain 
Lofoar  Matthaus. 

Sean  Dundee,  the  South 
African-born  striker  recently 
voted  the  Bundesliga's  Player 
of  the  Year,  has  been  granted 
German  citizenship,  clearing 
the  way  for  him  to  play  for 
the  national  team. 

Dundee  plays  for  Karlsruhe 
and  is  top  scorer  in  the  Bun- 
desliga  with  13  goals.  He  has 
lived  In  Germany  for  four 
years  and  he  applied  for  citi- 
zenship using  a Cast-track 
method  reserved  for  cases  of 
“public  Interest''.  Normally, 
10  years’  residence  in  Ger- 
many is  required. 

The  24-year-old  player's 
move  sparked  outrage  in  his 
native  country,  where  some 
politicians  accused  him  of 
turning  his  back  on  South 
Africa- 


Results 


Soccer 

FA  CUP 

S done -round  replays 
Potebonwoh  13)  4 DriMd  (1)  T 

Hou'Ji'Jcn  10  Hilaire  31 

crurtoiy  at  3397 

Carruiiuws  3o  S3 
iPotnrbcrcugft  iMVIY  W Plymouilt) 
Wycombe  ■ i)  3 Burnt  (1)  2 

Williams  73  Campbell  20 

Canall  SB  Hodoea  80 

De-Jiyj  TB  38S1 

(Wycombe  Hama  to  Bradford  C) 

FA  CARLING  PREMERSHB* 


Uvenmof  171  * 

CuHvmcro  0.  KJ 
Fowfer  27 
Lrtllv  51  |oj| 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 

First  Division 

Bradford  C (0)  O ttareStw  (0)  O 

10.077 

Crystal  Falaco  (0)  O Shaft  (ltd  (1]  1 

12.801  Walluv  44 

AIHT>  WINDSCREENS 
SHIELD 

Southern  Sections  First  round 
Brighton  (1)3  NhnUU 

UoskHi  AS  Cusack  31 

McDonald  07  (pan)  SMB  76 

Virfld  <K  1.310 

law:  Brighton  win  3-2  an  golden  goal  rule) 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 


i fcmt  (1)  2 
Campbell  34 
Pearce  60 
36.176 


American  Football 

HfL-  Bunak)  14,  Uteml  16. 

Alpine  Skiing 

•rews  WORLD  CUP  SLALOM  [Madonna 
CO  Camplgllo.  R):  1,  T Syfroro  (AUt)  Imln 
37  903OC;  2.  A Tooitta  (It)  1-3S4&  3.  S 
Amteu:  (F el  I-3&52.  ete.Jfc.yer 

Staten  i.  Syfcora  zeoptx  2.  T SUngm- 
singer  |Aut)  140: 3=.  T Bdensen  (Nor),  K A 
Aamodt  (Nor)  132,  World  Copt  1.H  Know 
i Ant)  287;  2.  Sykora  282;  3,  Aamodt  256. 
HaBreie*  Cop.  1,  Austria  ftOlBpts;  2.  Ger- 
many 1X53:  a Italy  Will. 

Basketball 

MBA.  Barton  91.  Mttmaufcea  W7i  Toronto 
92.  Detroit  38:  LA  Cappers  122.  PUoenU 
121  (ot);  Sacramento  68.  Washington  97. 

Chess 


CALHDONIAII  uastbr  (Edinburgh): 
Fourth  maul  I— dorm  L McSbane  (Eng) 
36  J Show  (Saji)  3;  A Kinsman  (Eng)  C 
Daly  (Ira)  0L  Bath  ran l Nwtarai  L 
McShane  (Eng)  4X,  A Kinsman  (Eng)  4;  J 
Sluw  ($KRS,  M Ferguson  (Eng)  3 end  one 
uMIMtfMXL 

FID*  1M7  WORLD  RAMKBOb  1,  Ko- 

sparov  2.78ft  2.  Aland  2.78ft  3.  Karpov 
2.760: 4=.  KrearmCL  Ivanchuk  2.740:  S,  7re 
peiov  2.72S.  Atom  w.  n Short  2480:  IS.  M 
Adams  ftMft  25.  M Sadler  (Big)  2.M3. 
Woamu  1.  J Polgar  (Hun)  2.B4S.  Atom  21, 
S Lane  (Eng)  14406. 

Cricket 

WORLD  SUmSrAiMafcte  Pakistan  T7B. 
Waot  Indies  177-s  (J  Murrey  68).  Weal 
ladle»  won  by  seven  Whets. 


Hmeneook  (T]  B 
Menuanwte  « 
Roberta  ea 


Deniwa  ID  4 

Andorran  42  64,  72 
Robortsoa  CD 
S3.4B9 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

teat  PH*  <D)  T OuHrie  (2)  7 

WuuubII  71  WlmiB  ft  O DnneoB  26 
725  Anderson  4ft  65.  Rosslde  61 

Tosh  55,  Rea  BS 

SPALDING  CHALLENGE  CUP 
Quarter-final 

Waccteaflrild  (0)  1 Brume  ore vo  (0)  * 

Conies  03 

POtTONE  LEAGUE)  P Vernier  OMetom 

Dortiy  D Eserton  3.  Oldham  ft  Bolton  ft 
Eenrigl  Df dates:  Grimsby  2.  Swc*pori  l. 

Rugby  Union 

pojoims rat  cup r Ftenti  Kwmk  Lyu- 
IWV  15  Nottbarv  ffl. 

HART  MUtflin  FOUR  COUHT1U 
CHAMPMaiSHBH  Wcwewior  & Hertford 
27.  Shropshire  1J 

Rugby  League 

RWSDI.il  Deurethiry  to.  WHeneuva  26 


Hockey 

WOBU'I  aou»  cur  (New  DeH):  India 
5.  Russia  ft  South  Korea  ft  China  ft 

Ice  Hockey 

■Hr  Tampa  Bay  4,  Montreal  2;  NY 
Rangem  6,  Harttord  ft  New  Jersey  5,  Cal- 
garya 


Fixtures 


(730  unlass  Stated) 

Soccer 

WORLD  CUPi  Unrqpeau  quRfytnyc 
Group  aba  Malta  » Spain  (ftO). 
COCA-COLA  COFI  Feartb-reaad 
reptow Souttempejn  v OstonlUM; Stock-  , 
port  vWettmm  (7X6). 

PA  CARLING  WP—RCHB*.  Shall  Wed 
v Man  Utd  (7A3L 

MATKMWtfHK  1UWB7M  PMrtem 

west  B.or»  v NOrtmierr  (7X5)-  tanul  Dfw 
Wrte  MMwefl  v Linan  (7.45) 

■ 5FALOBOT  OHM  I OROB CWi  Qnerter 

flaefa  Moracamnev  SUMridoe  (7A5). 
BHLL’3  aCOTTOH  UwMMh  VriteilW 
BtriMan.  DurtennBM  v Cento  (ftO). 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE.  Hret  WriWom  Air- 
drle  v St  Johnstone. 

UMBOKD  IBAOtHh  CteB— m Com 
Ulrri  re  emir  Knowstay  U » Gt  Harwood  T. 
DR  OUUmSKB  UUOUfc  Ruriw  Dhr- 
Moa:  Newport  AFC  » CtMltentam  (7.45). 
tentfierwi  SI  Lacmenls  v DsntanL. 


St  /Marts  Tn  v Haikmou  Boy*. 

NORTHHM  COURTSaS  BAST  LBAOUto 
Cum  TWrtf  rain*  Halt  Rd  Rgra  » FVknr- 
htfl  Tn. 

MUHflHS  IBWMB  »r«mler  DfcWu 
Leeda  v Man  Utd  (7.0);  Traumata  v Nodm 
Pored  (TJil-  flat  Wddarii  Asm  Villa  v 
Shaft  Utd  (7.0);  Blackpool  * Coventry  (7.0): 
keddleabrough  v Port  Vale  (7,0);  Sunder- 
land v Preston  (7.0).  Snound  DMdan 
Mfctfdiam  v Rottaortiam  (7.0):  Tom  v 
Shrewsbury  (7.0).  Third  nhldom  PoaC- 
ponridi  Rochdale  v Lincoln.  Cut  Qrorip 
Twre  BerntMy  v Sca/boraugh  (7.0). 
AVON  IHBURAMCB  COMBIHATtONl 
Ftet  Ptutriten  Bournemouth  * OPR: 
Brighton  v Portsmouth  (ftO);  Bristol  Rvra  v 
Totanhomi  Norwfcn  v Chelsaa;  Swensaa  v 
Charltan  (Z0L 

LBAOUB  Of>  WALtfSi  Caercwi  v Con- 
lull's  Quay.  Cornea*  Bay  v Rhyl;  Conwy  v 
Porthmadog;  EbOw  Vole  v Carmarthen  Tic 
Hqlywan  * Caernarfon  Tn;  Welshpool  v 
Briton  Ferry. 


Rugby  Union 


COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Mhotf  I eagwe  Oasr  BrtstM  v Lateegtor. 
COUNTY  CHAMP  KMHMPi  Cambridge 
shire  v Suffolk  (ShsKord);  Emm  v Norfolk 
(Thurrock). 

• Wayne  McCullough,  the  former  WBC 
bentamwelgin  champtan  from  Mgrtnarn 
Maud,  Is  threeunlng  to  we  nvtor  mulif- 
ttiHDompound  damages.  McCuPough  end 
hM  manager  Mart  Tlnley  are  angry  about 
repealed  cancellations  tt  the  Anal  coldest 
lor  (TV  In  ■ three-tight  dost  worth  around 
31  mUUn)  doflam.  Holey  nhewoe  DV  cJ 
"screwing  up  the  lust  months  et 
Wayne's  career  and  said  he -will  we  dm 
lawsuit  to  CaWemia  this  week.  TTV,  who 
claim  there  to  no  cess  to  answer,  sey  they 
will  cftaOenga  any  court  action. 

McCuftougb  made  two  successful  de- 
fences ttf  Me  WBC  ben.  Wtoctrwere 
screened  by  Be  network,  but  he  end  Tin- 
ley  ware  unable  to  agree  on  the  Hnal  Oght 

tin  dotf  wltti  ITV.  The 'Racket  RoetteT 
Is  due  to  eftsaenge  Mexico's  WBC  euper- 
bentapweiglil  ehamplon  DenW  Zaragoza 
for  Boston  err  Jewoiy  11. 6 Sgftf  e«eb7TV 
wfil  not  be  shewing;  weir  eonmtf  nntohee 
nine  end  ot  the  mourn.  - ■ 

• Joe  Nedney  tended  three  field  gaols 
end  Den  Marino  Brew  a touchdown  pose 
to  QJ  McDuffie-  ea  the  Miami . Ootphine 
ecerad  a w-m  victory  wot  prevented  toe. 
BuHato  Bile  iron  eOncfting  a ployoU  piooe 
In  me  Amertcan  Football  Conference.  Buf- 
lalo’s  (Meet  dincfied  the  AFC  EmK  tKe  tor 
the  New  England  Patriots,  although  the 
(MM*  can  atm  secure  a wBd-cenJ [pleat  wW* 
a home  win  over  me  Kansas  CtiyOMets: 
mi  Sunday. 

• Johannesburg  was  yaoinJay  declared 
hoot  city  tor  the  1889  Mf  Africa  (Samoa.  It 
waa  chosen  eh«ao  tf  Cope  Town,  which  m 
blddhyg  n stage  the  2084  Summer  Ofymplcv 
Games.  A dty  spokesman  said  taxpayer^' 
money  would  be  used  to  the  minimum  by 
encouraging  Ihe  privets  sector  to  Inveet  B 
the  Gomes. 


Skiing 

Tomba’s  second  strength 

A LBERTO  TOMBA  cele-  [ Italy's  world  and  thx 
#%brated  his  return  from  in-  times  Olympic  chamnion. 


Mbrated  his  return  from  in- 
jury with  second  place  in  yes- 
terday’s slalom  at  Madonna 
di  Campiglio.  The  Austrian 
Thomas  Sykora  took  his 
second  win  this  season  and 
leads  the  World  Cup  slalom 
standings  after  three  races. 

Racing  for  foe  first  time 
since  March,  Tomba,  who  was 
slightly  troubled  by  bruising 
under  his  right  eye,  caught  a 
gate  on  the  first  leg  and  man- 
aged  only  eighth  place.  But  as 
usual  he  turned  up  foe  power 
for  the  second  leg  with  the 
fastest  time  of  51.35sec. 

Sykora’s  combined  time  on 
foe  Canal  one  Mlramonli  piste 
was  Ixnin  3750sec  against 
Tomba’s  1.38.48.  France's  Se- 
bastien  Amiez,  who  fell 
heavily  in  the  wahxHip,  was 
third  in  L3&52. 


Ice  Hockey 


Italy's  world  and  three- 
times  Olympic  champion  de- 
lighted a large  crowd,  who 
turned  out  to  support  him 
with  klaxons  and  banners, 
and  gave  his  rivals  a warning. 
“Maybe  they  should  be  upset 
that  I was  second  behind  Sy- 
kora,” he  said.  “They  didn’t 
expect  me  to  be  this  strong 
after  what  has  . happened  In 
the  last  few  months." 

The  Austrian  team,  domi- 
nant so  for  th)c  season,  en- 
joyed mixed  fortunes.  Sieg- 
fried Vogelreiter.  who  had 
never  finished  higher  than 
sixth,  was  fastest  on  foe  first 
leg  but  fourth  overall.  Michael 
Tritscber  crashed  on  the  first 
leg  after  his  knee  gave  way, 
Thomas  S tang  as  singer  fell 
near  the  finish  of  the  first  leg, 
and  Mario  Reiter  skied  out  in 
the  second. 


Hawks  back  in  land  of  the  living 

yrrr-TT-rr- — ^ qualifying  game  at  Sheffield 

VlcBateheWar  without  foe  forward  Nicky 

Chinn,  who  has  an  injured 
I/TNGSTON-  Hawks  have  hand  A ’British  win  will  en- 
IXraised  foe  funds  to  com-  sure  they  reach  February's 
plete  the  season.  The  Premier. . final  qualifying  tournament. 
League,  dub.  who  last  .week'  Manchester  Storm,  second 
suspended  their  fixtures  from  bottom  of ’the  Super- 
white  seeking  money,  wfil  he  league,  yesterday  signed  a 
back  on  foe  ice  at  Guildford  netmlnder  and  a -forward 
on  Saturday  and  at  home  to  from  North  American' minor - 
Slough  on  Sunday.  The  North-  league  clubs  and  released  the 
eastern  town's  business  com-  German  netmlnder  Marc 
munity.Ja  said  to  have  under-  Gronau.  His  replacement, 
written  most  of  the  season's  Eric  Raymond,  24,  was  with 
projected  £56^)00  ShortfelL  • Huntington  Blizzard  and  the 
...  Great  Britain. face  Switzer-  .forward  Mike  Maurice  ar- 

Iand  .in-  tonight's  Olympic  rives  from  Houston  Astros. 


\ 
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Sports  Politics 


Nick  Variey  reports  on  the  repercussions  of  yesterday’s  decision  to  turn  Britain’s  most  famous  sporting  landmark  into  the  new  national  stadium 

Wembley  aims  to  take  on  the  world 


Jk  N unprecedented 
# \ hat-trick  of  world- 
class  events  was 
brought  closer  by 
m ^yesterday’s  choice 
of  Wembley  as  the  new 
national  stadium. 

Hopes  that  the  Olympics, 
football's  World  Cup  and  ath- 
letics' World  Championships 
can  be  staged  only  seven 
years  apart  were  boosted  by 
the  decision. 

Those  behind  the  respective 
bids  welcomed  the  decision  to 
name  Wembley  — albeit  an 
entirely  rebuilt  one  — as  tli.- 
80, 000-seat  English  National 
Stadium.  Both  the  Britjjh 
Olympic  Association  ar.u 
Football  Association  said  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ground 
would  strengthen  the  cases 
for  staging  world-class 
events. 


But  the  first  major  event  at 
tbe  rebuilt  Wembley  may  be 
the  2001  World  Athletics 
Championships,  for  which 


the  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion confirmed  it  wm  now 
apply. 

Its  spokesman  Tony  Ward 
said  it  had  received  a “pretty 
strong"  indication  from  the 
sport's  world  governing  body 
that  it  would  be  successful. 
“We  are  delighted  with 
today's  decision,”  he  said. 
“Wembley  is  known  ah  over 
the  world. 

“If  we  get  the  champion- 
ships, the  World  Cup  and  the 
Olympics  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  new  century;  it  would 
lie  fantastic  for  the  country." 

Tbe  FA  secretary  Graham 
I^eHy  said:  “This  is  very  good 
news  for  English  football,  wnrt 
a major  boost  fbr  England’s 
World  Cup  2006  campaign.  It 
will  be  warmly  received 
throughout  Europe.” 

Simon  Clegg,  deputy  gen- 
eral secretary  of  fee  British 
Olympic  Association,  said:  T 
am  convinced  that  the  deci- 
sion to  locate  the  new 


national  stadium  in  London 
is  correct.  It  will  enhance  the 
city's  existing  facilities,  act  as 
a catalyst  to  attracting  many 
major  new  events  to  the  capi- 
tal city  and  would  provide  a 
foundation  for  any  future 
Olympic  bid."  A bid  for  the. 
2008  Games  is  rumoured. 

Wembley,  successful  over  a 
rival  Manchester  bid,  will  be 
in  line  for  £120  minion  of 
National  Lottery  funding 
towards  the  £210-230  million 
cost,  the  Sports  Council 
announced. 

But  Manchester  received 
the  consolation  prize  of  being 
awarded  £60  million  of  Lot- 
tery money  towards -a  £90-100 
million.  60,000-seat  stadium  to 
host  the  2002  Commonwealth 
Games  wnit  a further  wo  mil- 
lion towards  a £29  million 
swimming  complex. 

Discussions  have  started , 
with  Manchester  City  for  the  j 
club  to  become  tenants  of  the  ; 
new  stadium.  One  of  the  key 


conditions  of  its  approval  Is 
that  it  remains  viable  beyond 
the  Commonwealth  Games. 

Councillor  Graham  Stringer, 
leader  of  the  Manchester  bid, 
admitted  that  tbe  stadium 
and  pool  were  probably  the 
best  they  could  have  hoped 
for.  “I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  Manchester  to  be- 
come the  monopoly  supplier 
of  sport  which  London  has 
been,  although  In  one  way 
that  has  been  broken  by  the 
award  of  the  Commonwealth 
Games. 

“This  competition,  has  been 
one  for  a national  stadium, 
and  we  have  long  believed 
that  this  country  was  big 
enough  to  hold  its  major 
sporting  events  in  more  than 
one  place.  The  Sports  Coun- 
cil's announcement  in  effect 
provides  the  framework  for 
the  provision  of  two  major 
stadia.” 

Announcing  decisions, 
Sir  Rodney  Walker,  chairman 


of  the  English  Sports  Council, 

said  that  Wembley's  Interna- 
tional prestige  bad  been  a 
major  factor  in  its  success. 
“Both  bids  had  their  attrac- 
tions. Wembley,  significantly, 
included  proposals  for  a ‘flag- 
ship events’  programme  from 
the  potential  users  of  tbe 
stadium.” 

The  detail  of  the  new  Wem- 
bley remains  vague,  however. 
Sir  Norman  Foster’s  design, 
commissioned  by  the  private 
company  that  owns  the  sta- 
dium. has  not  convinced  the 
Sports  Council.  International 
architects  win  be  invited  to 
table  alternatives. 

It  is  known  that  the  sta- 
dium will  have  retractable 
seating  over  the  athletics 
track,  so  football  and  rugby 
crowds  wfll  be  as  dose  to  the 
action  as  possible. 

Flans  for  it  also  to  feature  a 
retractable  roof  are  on  hold 
until  there  are  guarantees 
that  it  wfll  not  suffer  the  prob- 


lems a similar  structure  at 
Ajax's  new  stadium  in  Am- 
sterdam has  endured. 

The  existing  stadium  will 
be  almost  entirely  demolished 
— only  the  famous  Twin 
Towers  will  remain  — freon 
summer  1998.  But  it  has  not 
been  decided  if  that  will  mean 
closing  it  during  rebuilding 
work  scheduled  to  take  be- 
tween two  and  three  years. 

Alan  Coppin,  of  the  stadi- 


um's owner  Wembley  pic,  ad- 
mitted: “We  have  won  the 
Oscar,  now  we’ve  got  to  make 
the  film." 

The  company  will  give  tbe 
new  stadium  to  a trust  to  get 
around  rules  forbidding  Lot- 
tery money  benefiting  the  pri- 
vate sector-  The  company  will 
then  concentrate  on  the  book- 
ings business  as  a commer- 
cial venue. 

Tom  Fendry,  shadow  sports 


minister.  Issued  a warning: 
“The  Sports  Council  have 
clearly  been  satisfied  that  the 
sum  of  £120  million  of  public 
money  from  the  Lottery  will 
be  spent  wisely.  The  Labour 
Party  wish  to  be  equally  satis- 
fied  that  no  public  money  will 
find  its  way  into  private 
shareholders’  pockets,  and 
that  ticket  pricing  will  reflect 
the  ability  to  pay  of  the  vast 
majority  of  sports  fans.” 


Cup  final  could  go  north  for  one  season 


THE  FA  Cup  final  may 
move  firom  Wembley  for 
the  first  time  since  1928' as 
a result  of  the  massive 
redevelopment  work  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  stadium, 
writes  Nick  Variey. 

The  Football  Association 
is  committed  to  maintain- 
ing In  the  long  term  the  tra- 
dition of  soccer's  premier 


domestic  fixture  being 
played  at  Wembley.  But 
rebuilding  work  might 
mean  the  famous  stadium 
Is  unavailable  for  the  show- 
piece game  for  at  least  one 
season,  near  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Graham  Stringer,  the 
leader  of  Manchester's  sta- 
dium bid,  said  that  he 


hoped  the  city’s  new  60.000- 
seat  venue  would  host  the 
game,  and  other  finals,  if 
Wembley  were  closed. 

“In  the  year  2000  it  is  a 
possibility.  Our  stadium 
will  be  up  and  running  by 
then  and,  depending  on  ne- 
gotiations with  the  FA  and 
the  Rugby  League,  it  could 
stage  the  games,’*  he  said. 
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Curtain  up  on  Atherton’s  desperados 


David  Hopps  looks 
for  England  to 
perform  in  Bulawayo 
after  dire  rehearsals 


ICHAEL  Atherton 
today  faces  the 
greatest  crisis  of 
his  captaincy  since 
the  ball-tampering  affair,  as 
England  attempt  to  rectify  an 
inadequate  start  to  their  tour 
of  Zimbabwe  with  victory  in 
the  first  Test  at  Queen’s. 

Atherton  survived  allega- 
tions more  than  two  years  ago 
about  soil  in  his  pockets  at 
Lord’s,  but  egg  on  his  face 
might  be  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain away.  For  England  not 
to  outplay  Zimbabwe,  the 
weakest  Test  nation,  over  the 
tw  o-Test  series  would  leave 
their  stock  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  he  took  office. 

He  remains  tbe  best  option 
to  lead  England  against  Aus- 
tralia next  summer  and  the 
signs  indicate  that  his  cap- 
taincy is  valuable,  but  only  so 
much  failure  can  be  tolerated 
and  the  time  is  nigh  for  an 
underachieving  side  to  come 
to  his  assistance. 

The  one-day  defeats  against 
a President's  XI  and  Zimba- 
bwe and  the  first-class  hu- 
miliation against  Mashona- 
land  have  all  been  put  down, 
to  varying  ext  Hits,  to  acclima- 
tisation: tbe  danger  is  that 
England  have  become  accli- 
matised to  losing. 

The  Zimbabwe  captain 
Alustair  Campbell  puts  Eng- 
land's unimpressive  build-up 
to  the  first  Test  into  perspec- 
tive. Since  achieving  Test 
status,  Zimbabwe’s  priority 
has  been  survival.  Now  they 
ure  bewildered  by  a novel  ex- 
perience: they  actually  think 
they  can  win. 

"This  is  the  most  confident 
we  have  ever  been  going  into 
a Test  series."  Campbell  said. 
"Usually  our  aim  is  to  be  com- 
petitive and  not  to  lose  by  a 
massive  margin.  This  time 
it’s  different,  this  time  we  are 
i>oLng  into  the  match  believ- 
ing that  we  can  win." 

Gather  together  Zimbabwe's 


Beefing  it  up  in  Bulawayo . . . Botham  makes  a pointed  observation  during  practice  but  Lloyd’s  thoughts  are  kept  to  himself  photograph:  sri  forster 


entire  number  of  reasonably 
competent  players  and  they 
would  hardly  fill  a white- 
water  raft  on  the  Zambezi. 
There  are  same  resourcefol 
characters  — David  Hought- 
on's unorthodox  and  punchy 
batting,  Paul  Strang's  leg-spin 
and  Heath  Streak’s  new-bafl 
bowling  pose  most  danger  — 
but  they  have  won  only  one 
Test  in  their  brief  history, 
against  Pakistan  a year  ago. 
And  that  46-1  upset  had 
murky  overtones,  for  the  Paki- 
stan side,  led  by  Salim  Malik, 
became  embroiled  in  accusa- 
tions of  match  fixing. 


Nobody  was  bandying  odds 
of  46-1  yesterday,  with  most 
local  bookmakers  talking  of 
an  evHi  game.  Yet  England 


for  all  the  horrors  Of  tbe  past 
three  weeks,  have  the  capacity 
to  win.  and  win  well;  all  they 
have  to  do  Is  believe  it  As 

Raymond  Illingworth,  the  for- 
mer chairman,  of  selectors, 
muttered  before  disappearing 
into  a Spanish  sunset,  if  we 
cannot  beat  Zimbabwe  we 
really  are  in  a mess. 

With  Ronnie  Irani  unfit  and 
Alec  Stewart  keeping  wicket 
in  preference  to  Jack  Russell, 
the  final  seam-bowling  place 


rests  between  Chris  Silver- 
wood  and  Andrew  Caddick  — 
unless  England  are  influ- 
enced by  suggestions  that  the 
Queen’s  pilch  will  possess 
more  pace  and  bounce  than 
its  sluggish  one-day  counter- 
part on  Sunday  and  hence 
drop  the  left-arm  spinner  Phil 
Tufnell  to  accommodate  four 
seamers. 

Atherton  accepts  no  talk  of 
crisis,  just  as  he  refused  to  ad- 
mit to  a back  injury  less  than 
a fortnight  ago  when  he  could 
hardly  walk.  He  referred  yes- 
terday to  “imperialism  kick- 
ing us  in  the  teeth”,  as  if  to 


suggest  that  everybody  is  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  beat  Eng- 
land. There  Is  a measure  of 
truth  in  that,  although  Aus- 
tralia in  New  Zealand  or  In- 
dia in  Pakistan  would  not  be 
convinced. 

Meanwhile  John  Barclay, 
England's  Old  Etonian  tour 
manager,  is  appalled  by  what 
he  regards  as  ghastly  media 
cynicism.  He  would  rather 
one  regarded  the  slip-ups  so 
feu-  as  rehearsals  for  a play, 
with  collapsing  scenery,  jam- 
ming doors  and  muffed  lines 
all  making  for  the  jollity  of 
preparation.  On  the  first 


night,  however,  the  curtain 
rises  and  we  all  thrtn  to  a 
wondrous  performance. 

Alternatively  you  might 
like  to  regard  the  first  Test  as 
a film.  At  the  Rainbow  Cin- 
ema in  downtown  Bulawayo 
tbe  late  show  this  week  hap- 
pens to  be  Desperado.  It  h as 
an  18  certificate  and  is  not  for 
the  squeamish.  Somehow  that 
sounds  more  like  it 


(irom):  Ammon  (nm),  Knight, 
Stewart.  Hussata.  Thorpe.  Crawley.  Craft. 
Gough,  Sllvarwood.  Multeity,  Tufnell, 

EWUBWB  Campbell  leapt).  G Rower. 
Carlisle.  Houghton.  A Rawer,  Waller.  G 
Whlttell,  P Strang.  Streak,  Brandos. 
Otonga. 


White  call  to  cover  for  injured  Irani 


CRAIG  WHITE,  cm 
holiday  on  th. 
Queensland  cons  , 
after  England  A’s  success-  i 
fill  tour  of  Australia,  will 
Join  the  senior  party  in 
Zimbabwe  three  days  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  second 
Test  which  begins  in  Har- 
are on  Boxing  Day.  writes 
David  Hopps. 

The  Yorkshireman  has 

been  called  into  the  squad 
as  an  additional  all- 
rounder  while  doubts  per- 
sist about  the  fitness  of 

Ronnie  Ira**}-  . 

Irani’s  back  injury  in  Har- 


are on  Monday  revealed  a 
"hot  spot”  which  will  pre- 
vent Mm  bowling  for  three 
days,  and  it  may  be  a fur- 
ther week  before  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  injury  can  be 
determined.  . 

The  delay  In  White  s 
arrival  by  a farther  six 
days  allows  him  little  scope 
to  settle  in  before  the 
second  Test  but  the  man- 
agement has  calculated 
that  he  would  benefit  more 
from  a brief  family  holiday 
than  by  rushing  for  a net  or 
two  during  the  Bulawayo 

Test  White’s  winter  began 


in  Australia  in  mid-October 
and,  depending  on  circum- 
stances. may  well  last  Into 
March. 

He  played  the  last  of  his 
six  Tests  16.  months  ago 
against  West  Indies  at 
Trent  Bridge.  He  was  gen- 
erally perceived  to  be  a 
favourite  of  the  former 
chairman  Raymond  Illing- 
worth, so  much  so  that  it 
preyed  on  his  confidence. 

The  fact  that  a new  man- 
agement team  have  now 
turned  to  him  should  con- 
vince Mm  that  his  worth  is 
more  widely  appreciated. 


White . . . 16-month  gap 


Wells  primed  to  join  Kent 
and  swell  Sussex  exodus 


ALAN  WELLS,  stripped  of 
the  Sussex  captaincy 
seven  weeks  ago,  is  on  the 
verge  of  joining  Kent.  The  ex- 
perienced 35-year-old  bats- 
man, who  won  a Test  cap 
against  West  Indies  in  1995. 
has  been  offered  attractive 
terms  by  Kent,  believed  to  be 
over  five  years. 

He  seems  certain  to  join  the 
exodus  of  players  from  Hove 
unless  Sussex  can  produce  a 
long-term  deal  of  their  own, 
possibly  linked  to  a coaching 
or  managerial  role  at  the  end 
of  his  playing  career.  Glouces- 
tershire have  also  made  a 


firm  offer  to  the  Newhaven- 
bom  player,  who  has  two 
years  of  his  contract  to  run. 

• jimmy  Adams  took  five 
wickets  in  a career-best  haul 
as  West  Indies  ended  a run  of 
seven  defeats  with  an  em- 
phatic seven- wicket  win  over 
Pakistan  in  their  World  Series 
match  in  Adelaide  yesterday. 
After  restricting  Pakistan  to 
176  all  out  in  48.4  overs  thanks 
to  their  makeshift  spinner, 
West  Indies  reached  177  for 
three  off  only  36.1  overs. 
Junior  Murray  equalling  his 
best  score  in  oneday  cricket 
with  86  off  79  deliveries. 


Chess  

Schoolboy  MeShane  threatens  masters 


THF.  12-ycar-old  Luke 
MeShane  is  close  to 
achieving  Britain’s 
ever  international  Master 
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result  after  his  fine  start  at  the 
Caledonian  Masters  in  Edin- 
burgh. urites  Leonard  Barden. 

MeShane,  the  UK’s  most 
promising  junior  since  Nigel 
Short  outplayed  Scotland  s 

No.  5 Douglas  Bryson  to  51 
moves  and  leads  the  10-player 
entry  with  three  wins,  and 
three  draws.  The  Westmin- 
ster schoolboy  needs  1 A 
points  from  his  renaming 
Sree  games  to  achieve  the 

mfttetthMVI&uiler  did  this  at 
is-  Britain's  top  two  players. 
Short  and  Michael  Adams,  at 
Three  IM  results  are 
needed  for  the  full  title,  which 
Managed  within  a year. 

MeShane,  who  won  the 
world  under-10  championship 


aged  eight  is  already  the 
youngest  Briton  to  beat  a 
grandmaster  and  can  break 
Short's  record,  set  in  1379,  as 
the  youngest  UK  interna- 
tional tournament  winner  if 
he  wins  in  Edinburgh. 

• Garry  Kasparov,  Joint 
leader  with  Vassily  Ivanchuk 
of  the  Ukraine  in  the  Las  Pal- 
mas tournament,  has  in- 
creased his  lead  over  his 
rivals  in  the  January  1997 
Fide  world  rankings.  The 
world  champion  has  2,795 
points,  30  ahead  of  India’s 
Visby  Anand  and  35  In  front 
of  his  Russian  rival  Anatoly 
Karpov.  Tbe  leading  Briton  in 
the  list  is  Short  In  10th  place: 
Sadler  is  25th,  his  best  placing 
yet 


Rugby  Union 

Coventry  set  to  reject  soccer  club  takeover  bid 


COVENTRY  CITY  have  suf- 
fered a setback  in  their  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  city’s 

rugby  dub.’ 

The  proposal  centred  on 
Coventry  RFC  selling  their 
Coundon  Road  ground  to  fi- 
nance redevelopment  of  the 
derelict  Butts  sports  stadium 
and  using  the  football  club's 
Highfleld  Road  for  Sunday 
matches.  However,  the  rugby 
club’s  committee  have  recom- 
mended that  members  vote  at 
tomorrow's  egm  for  a pro- 
posal submitted  by  fee  Lean- 
der  property  company  which 
promises  a move  to  a new  sta- 
dium and  £1  million  from  a 
share  issue. 

City's  chairman  Bryan 
Richardson,  who  submitted 


his  bid  hours  before  Monday’s 
deadline,  said:  “I  wasn't  aware 
that  the  rugby  committee  was 
actually  voting  on  fee  propos- 
als on  Monday.  I am  staggered 
and  very  surprised  that  people 
can  make  such  an  important 
decision  so  quickly. 

“Given  a proper  airing  and 
if  people  are  given  time  to  as- 
sess fee  logic  of  what  we  have 
put  to  them,  they  will  realise 
this  la  a sensible  solution  to  a 
difficult  situation.  There 
should  not  be  a knee-jerk 
reaction  because  of  a sup- 
posed £1  million.” 

The  rugby  dub  were  set  to 
accept  the  Leander  bid  last 
month  before  Richardson  in- 
tervened and  asked  for  time 
to  put  forward  a package. 


• Swansea  are  hoping  to  sign 
Joos  Joubert,  fee  Springbok 
full-back  Andre  Joubert’s 
cousin,  who  had  an  outstand- 
ing game  at  centre  last  Satur- 
day when  South  Africa  A de- 
feated the  Emerging  Wales 
team  at  Swansea.  The  34-year- 
old,  who  days  for  Natal,  met 
Swansea  officials  after  the 
game  but  is  expected  to  be- 
come a full  international  in 
the  next  few  months  and  that 
is  likely  to  put  him  out  of  fee 
club’s  price  range. 

• west  Hartlepool  have 
recalled  John  Stabler  for 
their  Pllkington  Cup  fifth- 
round  tie  at  Newcastle  on 
Sunday.  Mark  Ring  replaces 
the  injured  centre  Chris 
John. 


Motor  Racing 


Boycott  mood 
spreads  after 
death  charges 


Alan  Homy 


THE  sport's  chiefs  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that 
Formula  One  teams 
may  refuse  to  compete 
in  Italy  next  year  in  the  wake 
of  the  manslaughter  charges 
brought  against  Frank  Wil- 
liams and  five  others  over 
Ayrton  Senna's  death. 

The  world  governing  body 
Fla  warned  that  it  might  lace 
"difficulty’'  persuading  com- 
petitors from  outside' Italy  to 
participate  in  fee  San  Marino 
and  Italian  grands  prix.  There 
may  also  be  a problem 
recruiting  race  officials  after 
the  charge  against  Roland 
Brunseyraede,  fee  Belgian 
race  director  who  oversaw 
the  tragedy  at  Imola  in  1994. 

Fla’s  warning  came  in  tbe 
wake  of  comments  by  Flavio 
Briatore,  the  head  of  Benet- 
ton, who  said  he  would  boy- 
cott the  two  races  if  anyone 
were  convicted.  “Fatality  is 
part  of  the  game.”  he  said. 

Yesterday  Ken  Tyrrell 
added  his  voice  to  fee  general 
concern.  “I  have  no  doubt 
feat  teams  wfll  get  together  to 
decide  what  action  should  be 

takgn. 

“I  think  the  fact  that  it  has 
happened  to  the  Williams 
team  is  the  most  worrying  as- 
pect of  alL  They  are  arguably 
fee  most  reliable  team  In  fee 
history  of  Formula  One.  You 
can  only  achieve  feat  reliabil- 
ity by  absolute  excellence,  su- 
perb design  and  making  sure 
every  nut  and  bolt  is  secured. 
If  this  can  happen  to  them, 
what  chance  is  there  for  fee 
rest  of  us?” 

The  Jordan  team  echoed 
Tyrrell.  “We  will  be  looking 
to  the  Fia  for  guidance  on 
this,"  said  Ian  Phillips,  fee 
team’s  commercial  director, 
"but  fee  gut  feeling  is.  as 
things  stand,  we  couldn't  risk 
racing  in  Italy. 

“There  are  for  greater  Im- 
plications than  simply  those 
for  fee  competing  teams.  It  is 


not  really  an  issue  which  the 
tpamc  can  handle  on  their 
own.” 

Phillips  also  praised  Fia's 
prompt  action  in  sending  the 
Italian  government,  via  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Italy,  an 
urgent  memorandum  out- 
lining fee  difficulties  posed 
by  Monday’s  charges.  “Max 
Mosley  has  very  quickly 
taken  a stance  on  fee  matter, 
as  we  would  have  expected, 
and  we  are  confident  in  his 
ability  to  sort  it  out.” 

“This  is  a uniquely  Italian 
problem  requiring  a uniquely 
Italian  solution,”  said  Mosley. 

IT  there  is  no  solution,  how- 
ever. replacing  the  two  Italian 
events  would  not  pose  any 
problem  for  Fia.  There  are  al- 
ready 17  races  — one  more 
than  usual  — on  the  1997  cal- 
endar and  Jerez,  in  southern 
Spain,  could  easily  step  in  to 
keep  16  rounds  in  fee  champi- 
onship next  season. 

• Lola  have  signed  Ricardo 
Rosset  fee  Brazilian  displaced 
by  Damon  HH1  at  Arrows,  and 
fee  Italian  Vincenzo  Sosplri  to 
spearhead  their  grand  prix 
challenge  next  season. 


Mansell  rejects 
Jordan  chance 

NIGEL  MANSELL  has  de- 
cided not  to  return  to 
Formula  One  next  year, 
after  his  test  last  week  at 
fee  wheel  of  a Jordan-Peu- 
geot  in  Barcelona. 

“The  idea  of  the  test  was 
originally  to  have  some 
fun,  bnt  my  natural  com- 
petitive instinct  took  over 
and  a return  to  FI  wife  Jor- 
dan became  a serious  possi- 
bility,” said  the  43-year-old 
Briton.  “However,  after 
consultations  with  my  fam- 
ily and  business  advisers.  I 
realised  that  my  schedule 
would  not  permit  me  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  fee 
Jordan  team.” 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  a ^ 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 
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SOCCER 


Premiership:  Liverpool  4,  Nottingham  Forest  2 


Liverpool  soar  to  the  top 


Spo  r&Guar di  an 

BBC’s  review 
almost  over 
the  Hill 


Ian  Ross 


Liverpool,  scoring 
freely  at  Anfield  for 
the  second  time  In 
three  days,  find 
themselves  at  the 
top  of  the  Premiership  by  two 
points  this  morning,  a omi- 
nous sight  no  doubt  for 
Arsenal,  Wimbledon  and  the 
others  that  share  the  Mersey- 
side club's  lofty  ambition. 

Despite  the  emphatic  mar- 
gin of  their  victory  this  was 
not  a vintage  performance, 
hut  rt  did  not  really  need  to  be 
against  a Nottingham  Forest 
side  that  fought  bard  but  is 
fast  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  relegation  is  more  of  a 
probability  than  a possibility. 

They  opened  brightly 
enough,  but  the  sweet  rhythm 
that  Liverpool  had  struck 
against  Middlesbrough  on 
Saturday  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered no  disruption  at  all  dur- 
ing three  days  of  relative  in- 
activity, and  they  rolled  over 
Forest  like  a rising  tide. 

McManaman’s  free-spirited 
breaks  down  the  right  con- 
stantly opened  up  a defence 
which,  the  dependable  Pearce 
apart,  quivered  like  a leaf  in  a 
stiff  breeze. 

It  is  collectively  that  Forest 
continue  to  disappoint  for  al- 
though the  component  parts 
would  appear  to  be  in  place 
there  is  no  discernible  sense 
of  unity.  Indeed  it  was  typical 
of  Clark’s  current  31-fortune 
that  he  had  lost  the  influen- 
tial Chettle  to  injury  on  an 
evening  which  screamed  out 
for  experienced  defenders. 

After  only  four  minutes 
Allen  had  to  hook  the  ball  off 
the  line  after  Wright's  header 
took  a fortuitous  deflection 
off  Ruddock's  shoulder. 

After  his  heroics  at  the 
weekend  it  was  almost 
refreshing  to  he  reminded 
that  Fowler  is  sometimes  sub- 
ject to  human  frailties.  In  the 
sixth  minute  his  precise  lob 
from  20  yards  drifted  over  the 
advancing  Crossley  but 
cleared  the  crossbar  by 
inches. 


Mm 


Ex-rated  horror  show  for  Forest . . . Collymore,  their  former  striker,  opens  the  scoring  for  Liverpool  at  Anfreld  last  night  photograph:  oamdrawcuffe 


Forest's  respite  was  brief, 
however,  Liverpool  scoring 
their  inevitable  opening  goal 
after  seven  minutes.  It  was  no 
masterpiece,  though.  Cross- 
ley’s  poor  clearance  arrived 
at  the  feet  of  Fowler,  who  un- 
selfishly pushed  it  forward 


into  the  path  of  Stan  Colly- 
more. The  former  Forest 
striker  and  the  current  Forest 
goalkeeper  arrived  at  the  ball 
at  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment, but  fortune  favoured 
Collymore,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  the  first  touch  and 


finding  the  unguarded  target 
with  a low  shot 
Forest  fleetingly  hinted  at  a 
revival  as  Liverpool's  swag- 
gering self-confidence  threat- 
ened to  get  the  better  of  them. 
Unfortunately,  just  as  against 
Blackburn  Rovers  and  New- 


Assume nothing  - 

but  expect  some  pleasant  surprises!  A 
monthly  American  Express  statement  not 
only  tells  you  what  you've  spent,  but  also 
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castle  United,  their  chances 
fell  to  Haaland.  A talented 
player  with  a burgeoning  rep- 
utation for  looking  gift  horses 
in  the  mouth,  he  squandered 
two  very  presentable  open- 
ings before  Liverpool  went 
further  ahead  after  27 
minutes. 

Collymore,  freed  down  the 
right  by  Babb’s  delightful 
pass,  reached  the  byline  be- 
fore lobbing  over  a smart 
cross  which  Fowler  converted 
with  a dose-range  header. 

It  seemed  probable  at  this 
point  that  Forest  would  curl 
up  and  die,  but  somehow  they 
restored  the  game’s  competi- 
tive edge  U minutes  before 
the  interval  when  Kevin 
Campbell  turned  in  a scruffy 
goal  after  Liverpool  had  felled 
to  deal  adequately  with  an 
Allen  corner. 

The  goal  was  rather  more 
than  Forest  deserved  and 
made  a mockery  of  Liver- 
pool’s overwhelming  superi- 
ority, but  it  did  little  to  effect 
a change  in  the  balance  of 


power,  Liverpool  treated  it  as 
a minor  setback,  a pin-prick 
of  an  irritation,  and  within 
six  minutes  of  the  restart  they 
had  scored  again. 

This  effort  was,  by  any 
other  name,  a fluke,  Des  Lvt- 
tle  heading  into  his  own  net 
in  a desperate  attempt  to 
dear  a ball  that  looped  to  him 
off  the  legs  of  his  goalkeeper. 

On  the  hour  the  trusty  left 
boot  of  Stuart  Pearce  drove 
Forest  back  into  contention,  a 
fabulous  strike  alter  Phillips 
had  touched  a free-kick  to 
him,  but  Liverpool’s  response 
came  within  three  minutes. 

Berger,  a substitute  for 
Fowler,  who  limped  off  with  a 
slight  injury,  crossed  with 
pace  from  the  left  and  Colly- 
more effortlessly  steered  the 
ball  home. 

Llv**paal:  Jamos,  Me  A I nor.  Wright 
(MAttao.  49mln),  Bat>t>.  Ruddock. 
Bjornabya.  MeManaman.  Barnas. 
Thomai,  GaQymora.  Fewwr  (Berger.  3G). 
Mattfaaban  ^ — «i  Cross  ley.  Lyttla, 
Cooper.  Warner.  Pearce.  Phillips, 
Campbell.  Haaland,  Allan,  Woan, 
Saunders. 

Q Barber  (Warwick). 


Jim  White 


SUNDAY  evening 

proved  beyond  ques- 
tion that  bitter-sweet 
is  no  longer  the  best- 
known  oxymoron  in  the 
English  language:  Damon  HU1 
was  voted  the  BBC’s  Sports 
Personality  of  the  Year. 

Uninspiring  he  may  be  but 
Hill  showed  a nifty  gear- 
change in  the  chicane  to 
shake  off  concerted  cam- 
paigns mounted  on  behalf  of 
rivals.  As  usual  the  fishing 
lobby  tried  to  have  their  man. 
Bob  Nudd,  Installed  through 
vigorous  gerrymandering, 
and  a bunch  of  students 
flooded  the  BBC  with  e-mail 
nominating  Justin  Fashnnu. 

The  most  convincing  effort 
came  from  Regatta  magazine, 
which  printed  a voting  slip 
with  Steve  Redgrave’s  name 
on  it  and  urged  readers  to  post 
it  in.  Like  the  Labour  Party 
apparatchiks’  efforts  to  spin 
Tony  Blair  to  the  Today  pro- 
gramme's Man  of  the  Year 
award,  however,  it  foiled  and 
Redgrave,  possibly  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  trailed  in 
second 

Hill,  blinking  softly  as  he 
received  the  trophy,  blindly 
delivered  the  required  plati- 
tudes. These,  oddly,  did  not  in- 
clude thanks  to  Williams  for 
supplying  him  with  the  tools 
With  which  to  become  For- 
mula One  champion  of  the 
world.  Though  on  second 
thoughts  such  a comment 
might  have  been  a bit  super- 
fluous, like  Evander  Holyfleld 
thanking  his  mum  and  dad  for 
giving  him  his  fists. 

But  Hill  did  pay  generous 
tribute  to  the  BBC  for  cowr- 
ing his  sport  so  expertly. 
Which  added  an  extra  poi- 
gnancy to  the  proceedings: 
next  season  the  BBC  will  not 
be  broadcasting  the  sport  in 
which  its  Personality  of  the 
Year  competes. 

Indeed  there  was  a sense  in 
which  Sunday’s  programme 
marked  less  a review  of  the 
year  than  the  end  of  an  era: 
motor  racing  is  on  its  way 
from  the  corpora!  ion's 
clutches,  the  FA  Cup  will  soon 
be  gone,  and  who  knows  what 
is  happening  with  the  Five 
Nations  Championship? 

It  won't  be  long  before  the 
BBC's  entire  Sports  Review 
resembles  the  round-up  of  the 
boxing  year  screened  on  Sun- 
day, which,  thanks  to  the  dem- 
ocratic efforts  of  Messrs  King 


aiui  Warren,  ts  already 
reduced  to  a couple  of  stills  and 
; some  footage  of  pugilists  on 
framing  jogs  along  the  beach. 

The  shame  is  that  the  BBC 
does  this  li  Ind  of  thing  so  well ; 
no  manor  how  dull  the  winner 
ofihe  award  is,  the  Sports 
Review  of  the  Year  ts  an 
essential  night  in  for  fans 
across  the  country. 

As  usual  there  were  plenty 
ur reminiscences:  Robbie  and 
Henry  Paul  showing  Jack 
Rowel  L how  rugby  cun  be 
played;  Greg  Norman  pravitig 
that  it  is  not  only  the  England 
crickrt  team  who  are  prone  to 
self-desl  ruction:  .inti  Dickie 
Bird  walking  out  at  Lord's  for 
the  last  time  so  choked  with 
emotion  that  he  attempted  to 
wipe  away  bis  tears  without 
first  removing  his  spectacles. 

There  was  fun  in  the  studio 
too:  a re-enactment  of  Euro  9U 
involving  schoolchildren 
which  was  only  marginally 
less  laughable  than  the  actual 
event's  opening  ceremony; 
Willie  Carson  and  Walter 
Swinbum  presenting  Frankie 
Denori  with  a birthday  cake 
in  the  shape  of  a horse's  head, 
apparently  supplied  by  bakers 
to  the  Mafia:  and  a Para- 
lympian flirting  with  Sue 
Barker  (he  admitted  after- 
wards he  was  visually  im- 
paired). Also  there  was  Des 
Lynom.  gently  teasing  the 
superstars  inhis  audience. 

’■So.’*  he  saM  to  Terry  Vena- 
bles. who  had  dearly  been  put- 
ting in  a few  hours  under  the 
sunlamp  in  preparation  for 
taking  up  hl$  job  as  Austra- 
lia's football  coach,  “you’ve 
got  the  big  one  coming  up .. . 
against Tahiti." 

And  when  Michael  Johnson 
claimed  that  his  run  In  the 
Olympic  200  metres  final  was 
not  by  any  means  his  perfect 
race,  Des.  quick  as  the  flash 
from  a pair  of  gold  Nikes.  res- 
ponded: "Where  did  you  go 
wrong,  exactly?" 

AS  ALWAYS,  too.  there 
were  moments  best 
forgotten.  This  year  it 
was  a penalty  shoot- 
out involving  Dettori  Dono- 
van Ba  iley,  Tim  Henman.  Den- 
ise Lewis  and  Frank  Bruno, 
who,  forgetting  his  trainers, 
cut  a pantomime  figure  in 
shorts,  no  socks  and  n pair  of 
crocodile-skin  loafers. 

In  goal  was  Peter  Shilton, 
who  last  Saturday  completed 
his  999th  league  match  when 
Leyton  Orient  played  Fulham. 
The  sight  ofBruno’s  winner 
spinning  off  a loafer  and  trick- 
ling through  Shilton's  legs  will 
not  have  had  many  Os  fens 
licking  their  lips  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  1.000th  appearance. 

For  the  rest  of  us  it  threw  up 
equally  sobering  possibilities: 
that  within  five  years  the  big- 
gest event  the  BBC  win  have  to 
review  will  be  pro-celebrity 
penalty  shoot-out. 


Here,  in  all 
its  lyrical 
splendour,  is 
John  Major’s 

valedictory 

tribute  to  the 
late  President 
Mitterrand: 
“He  made 
a great 
contribution 
to  public  life, 
particularly  in 
France.”  Who 
would  have 
thought  it? 
Francis  Wheen’s 
Christmas  quiz 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,839 

Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


• Diamonds  left  in  camera 
holder  to  be  picked  up  by 
sucker  (4,5) 

10  CoHation  in  French  for  the 
one  church  (5) 

11  Call  Journalist  a model 
character  in  the  Doctor's 

Dilemma  (7) 

12  Escaper  makes  arbitrator 
turn  to  horse  (7) 

13  See  22 

14  Swallow,  one  of  a pack.  Is 

plastic  (6,4) 

15  Drinkerand  how  he's  eyed 
food?  (4,3) 

1?  SWpapageforaroughand 

toothed  blade  (3,4) 

13  As  a bridge  over  the  Camel 
should  be?  (ip) 

22*13  lost  holding  each  way 
In  wet  pert  of  Scotland 
(4.4) 


23  Male  relation  gets  on  with 
salad  plant  (7) 

24  Expose  armour  for  pigoon- 

post  etc  (3.4) 

26  Vessel  put  in  riksha  or  taxi  (5) 

27  short  the  inexperienced 
in  place  of  the  good  old 
bobby  (4.5) 

Down 

1 haf,'way  10  37 16" 

2 5ES5T1 

4 "We  galloped (hell  for 

■-leather?)  (3,5)  vieilTOr 

7 Pucdevv'to  variations  (fl) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^38 


a Extinction  of  family  at 
railhead  p.3,2,3.4) 

16  Hotelier  turned  up  before 
Prohibition  without  a licence 
(3) 

1?  Sound  upper  part  of  bridge. 

according  to  chief  pries!  (8) 
IB  NecromonticaUy  raised 
chap  up  on  wrong  date  (8) 
46  Lano  for  computer?© 

21  Land  to  preserve 
comrnordai  article  {$ 

2S  See 3 

Solution  tomorrow 
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